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* On far-flung battle fronts men by the millions have faced deat 
have died with the faith that somehow we would do a better 
that a way would be found to give their younger brothers an 
unseen children the equal chance, 
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we have overcome our disadvantages and struggled thru to the point 
where democracy more than meets the challenge of dictatorship. 
Yet our consciences are not clear. We are inclined to agree with 
Carlyle that "experience is the best of schoolmasters, only the school- 
fees are heavy." By tremendous expenditures we have bought our 
way out of the slough of indifference and carelessness of the 1920's 
and 1930's. 

Is experience the best teacher? The answer will be givén by what 
we do in the next decade. Perhaps if we consider now the defects 
and failures of the past, we shall indeed find the paths to a better 
future. This planning we need particularly in the field of educa- 
tion. It is not enough to expect educators to plot the course. Schools 
eventually are what the people as a whole want them to be. Thru 
membership on boards of education, participation in parent-teacher 
groups, activity in civic-minded organizations, and the ballot cast by 
forward-looking citizens—the schools can be made as effective as 
the American people want them to be. 

No one will find any easy paths to better schools. Planning re- 
quires thinking, and thinking is an exhausting kind of work. Plan- 
ning also must be based upon facts—either of the “rule of thumb” 
variety or those obtained by careful investigation. Planning must 
be followed by action, Action takes time, money, and qualified peo- 
ple both in its policy-making and administrative phases. After action 
comes evaluation and the willingness to change and improve in the 
light of progress. 
_ The present yearbook is offered as a help to those who are seek- 
ing paths to better schools. It sets up no final list of goals, no in- 
fallible collection of procedures, no guarantee of success. Much of 
the content will not be new to those who have made the greatest 
strides in educational development. It should help many laymen 


and educators, however, to see more clearly “what was already there 
perhaps, but dim.” > 


The Yearbook Commission was a 
President Homer W. Anderson. Many wartime handicaps had to be 
met and overcome. Thru several meetings and at considerable in- 
dividual sacrifice the Commission prepared and 
scripts. The present report represents the 
Commission as a whole. 


Ppointed originally in 1942 by 


reviewed manu- 
Point of view of the 
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FOREWORD 


Experience scems to be like the shining of a bright lantern. 
It suddenly makes clear in the mind what was already there, 
perhaps, but dim.—Walter de la Mare. 


As the end of World War I approached, both laymen and educa- 
tors reviewed the lessons of the period and vowed that the future 
would be better. We promised ourselves that good citizenship should 
be an educational goal toward which we would strive with new 
energy. The physical defects found too frequently among young men 
of military age should never again deprive us of needed manpower. 
'The hates and fears of international and intercultural conflicts were 
to be banished by enlightened world cooperation. Yes, indeed—in 
politics, home life, and schools we would be better citizens, better 
parents, and better teachers. 

In the next two decades we made good on some of our vows. 
Opportunities for culture and social understanding increased. Schools 
made significant contributions, notably in such areas as education 
for family life, safety, physical fitness, work experience, community 
service, and civic responsibility. Government extended the range 
of its activities with respect to slums, health, social security, and 
employment. In terms of total national expenditures and emphasis 
upon the unusual, the record was good. 

But too frequently we generalized on the basis of the best. We 
assumed from the newspaper headlines of athletic prowess that 
every American was physically fit. The miracles of medicine diverted 
us from the fact that thousands lacked either the financial ability 
or the incentive to prevent or correct their physical defects. Millions 
of children were permitted to attend obsolete schools—poorly 
equipped and presided over by inexperienced, untrained, and inade- 
quately paid teachers. Other millions had little or no opportunity for 
education, health services, recreation, or civic preparation. Even 
where schools were first-class in every respect, the buildings remained 
dark at night and on week-ends. Thus we missed golden opportunities 
for developing community unity thru adult activities: Many of 
these failures were impeded further by conflicts among public 
agencies at all levels and between levels—local, state, and national. 

The day of reckoning came with World War II. By heroic effort 
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T IS FOR US, THE LIVING, rather, to be dedi- 
І cated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us— 
that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom; and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 


people, shall not perish from the earth.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 


It Is for Us, the Living 


OR SEVERAL HOURS the Yearbook Commission had been engrossed 

in discussion. No one had noticed when the stranger slipped into 

an empty seat near the chairman. The stranger listened to the 
discussion, his chin resting on one hand, his eyes wandering around 
the table as each commission member spoke. The chairman finally 
noticed the stranger. 

Goslin: “Мау I interrupt the Commission a minute? We seem to 
have a visitor. May I ask who you are and why we are honored 
with this visit?" 

Stranger: “Well, it’s a little difficult to explain. Pm just Mr. 
Skeptic—possibly a future skeptical reader of your yearbook. Would 
you mind now if I join in the discussion?” 

Goslin: “Why not? But first let me warn you that our very com- 
petent reporter, Miss Beryl Evans, will take down every word. 
With that in mind, fire away!” 

Stranger: “Whether ‘on the record’ or ‘off the record,’ I’m ready. 
Now my first question is, whom do you expect to read this docu- 
ment and what do you expect him to do about it?” 

Shankland: “Mr. Chairman, may I take a crack at that one? 
Stranger, this yearbook will be read by superintendents of schools, 
board members, principals, and committees of teachers. Many of 
them will consider it ‘gospel,’ so it has to be as good as we can 
make it.” 

Stranger: “I shudder at your use of the word ‘gospel’ for I have 
seen much gospel that is read but not followed. What reason do you 
have for thinking that your readers will do anything about what you 
have written?” 

Shankland: “We know that previous yearbooks have affected 
school practices. This one should also. Many superintendents are 
looking for suggestions on educational improvements that should be 
made after the war. They can’t dig far in this yearbook without 
finding ideas that will keep them busy for some time to come. More 
than that, there are many suggestions here for principals and class- 


room teachers.” 
[91 
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Simpson: "Don't forget, Shankland, that we expect parents and 
other laymen to read this volume. Many of them have ideas, too, as 
to necessary changes in education. Let's not overlook that." 


Stranger: “I suppose you refer to ‘the people. I was under the 
impression that most people take the schools for granted, very much 
as they expect water to flow from the kitchen spigot. Of course, if 
the water doesn't flow, or if it is rusty or too bitter, they may squawk, 
but are they really much concerned about its quality or where it 
comes from?” à 

Edwards: “It seems to me that the people will be concerned about 
education and many related problems after this war. Someone has 
said that this is a ‘people’s war’; I think it is going to be a ‘people’s 
peace.’ ” 

Stranger: “Assuming that you're right, what do you think are 


some of the educational problems that the people will be concerned 
about?” 


Edwards: “Well, for one thing, this nation can’t tolerate the edu- 
cational inequalities that exist. There are too many children who are 
not getting a fair share of schooling. Giving them these opportu- 
nities is not only a matter of simple justice; it is really a question 
of whether or not democracy is to survive among us. But providing 
a minimum program for all is not enough—before the present war 
half of the youth of the nation were growing up in homes with an 
annual income of less than $1000. As a consequence, many found 
themselves unable to take full advantage of the educational facili- 
ties their communities offered.” 


Landis: “The people are going to ask for a school program that 
is а lot more realistic in terms of community problems. Grownups аге 
going to want to use school buildings for conferences, forums, study, 
and recreation. Thru these means they are going to keep up their 
interest in many social and economic issues. Our schools must be- 
come real community schools.” . 

Nash: "They're going to expect their children to be гү! 
and emotionally fit in order to cope with peacetime problems. Я o 
of folks have been shocked by the draft statistics of physical rejec- 
tions. "They're going to demand a program that really works—right 


NSD SHE Hest physical examination thru the corrective and develop- 
TU postas хө a ign level of fitness. We need fitness for the 
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tough problems of peace as well as those of the war period. We have 
been doing too much talking—and to the wrong people." 

Falk: “Also I'm sure we would agree that our teaching of citizen- 
ship must be improved. I don't mean to say we haven't done a good 
job on the whole. Anyone who doubts it can take a look at what our ^ 
boys are doing in the armed forces. At the same time, we must do 
more to build a strong devotion to America's goals and ways of 
doing things as well as an understanding of America's role in a 
world society. Only thru the development of the capacity of work- 
ing and living with others can we expect democratic and effective 
citizenship." 

Stranger: *Here now—wait a minute! You have mentioned edu- 
cational opportunity, community schools, physical fitness, and citi- 
zenship, but what about work, earning a living? You know that the 
devil still finds mischief for idle hands to do." 

Cressman: “І have something to say on that. We're suggesting 
that a complete education must include work experience. There 
must be a chance for more people to learn to be efficient economically. 
To do that will take a broader and better integrated program of 
vocational education." 

Stranger: “Well, you have covered most of the major areas—I 
might be so impolite as to say 'some of the areas where the schools 
have been criticized recently. But you have been talking about 
program; what about teaching methods? I understand the Army 
has been showing you up." 

Banks: *We excuse your impoliteness azd your inaccuracy. We 
agree that the military educational authorities have done a swell 
job. Let's not forget, however, that the Army and Navy have used 
many civilian teachers, teaching a very definite, limited set of 
skills, with a life-or-death motivation, and rightly with unlimited 
funds to spend on teaching aids. We're taking a look at all of 
that and will profit much, we hope. At the same time we shall con- 
tinue to work out other promising methods, many of which we have 
known for years altho we lacked the funds to put them into opera- 
tion." 

Stranger: “Ah—but it has been said that ‘money is the root of 
all evil? Why is it that teachers always come around to asking for 


more money?” 
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tough problems of peace as well as those of the war period. We have 
been doing too much talking—and to the wrong people." 


Falk: “Also I’m sure we would agree that our teaching of citizen- 
ship must be improved. I don't mean to say we haven't done a good 
job on the whole. Anyone who doubts it can take a look at what our ` 
boys are doing in the armed forces. At the same time, we must do 
more to build a strong devotion to America's goals and ways of 
doing things as well as an understanding of America's role in a 
world society. Only thru the development of the capacity of work- 
ing and living with others can we expect democratic and effective 
citizenship." 

Stranger: “Here now—wait a minute! You have mentioned edu- 
cational opportunity, community schools, physical fitness, and citi- 
zenship, but what about work, earning a living? You know that the 
devil still finds mischief for idle hands to do.” 

Cressman: *I have something to say on that. We're suggesting 
that a complete education must include work experience. There 
must be a chance for more people to learn to be efficient economically. 
To do that will take a broader and better integrated program of 
vocational education." 

Stranger: “Well, you have covered most of the major areas—I 
might be so impolite as to say 'some of the areas where the schools 
have been criticized recently. But you have been talking about 
program; what about teaching methods? I understand the Army 
has been showing you up." 

Banks: “We excuse your impoliteness and your inaccuracy. We 
agree that the military educational authorities have done a swell 
job. Let’s not forget, however, that the Army and Navy have used 
many civilian teachers, teaching a very definite, limited set of 
skills, with a life-or-death motivation, and rightly with unlimited 
funds to spend on teaching aids. We're taking a look at all of 
that and will profit much, we hope. At the same time we shall con- 
tinue to work out other promising methods, many of which we have 
known for years altho we lacked the funds to put them into opera- 
tion.” 

Stranger: “Ah—but it has been said that ‘money is the root of 
all evil.’ Why is it that teachers always come around to asking for 


more money?” 
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Joyal: "I guess the reason is because most worthwhile things in 
life aren't free. You probably know we have spent a lot of money 
on this war—and rightly so—in order to preserve our American way 
of life. It seems equally important to us to spend at least a fraction 
of our war expenditures to improve and to enrich life in peacetimes. 
The American people can afford to pay for what they really want. 
We think that they want an educational program which will help 
each individual to bring his capacities to the service of mankind." 

Stranger (reaching for one of Shankland's cigars and smelling 
it cautiously): “You said quite a piece for a young man. I sup- 


pose you think that you and all the rest of the educators are qualified 
to swing the deal?” 


Goslin: “For a chairman I have kept rather quiet. Apparently 
you and—if you will pardon me—a lot of folks like you have the 
idea that teachers think that they possess super-wisdom and a set 
of final blueprints. That is not true. We say in this yearbook 
that the American people deserve a lot better teachers. We want 
the best minds to go into teaching. All of us now in harness can and 
will do a better job. At the same time the American people are 
going to have to put a higher premium on teaching as a career. 
That means recognition of the teacher’s importance in building a 
better America, It means decent salaries, a chance to participate 
in making and carrying out our educational plans; it means. . .” 

Stranger: “You mean that teachers are people? You suggest 
that they want a chance to do an important job well and to have 
a fair share of the satisfactions all Americans expect to get from use- 


AE It's a D theory but can it be attained in this world? 
; you work within a social fr х with i 
limitations? amework with its many human 
Grace: 


» the solution requires trained and 
the state and loca 


1 levels.” 


Simpson: “But don’t Stop there, Grace, There is the federal 
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government's role in education that cannot be overlooked. Educa- 
tion is a function of the states and we are sure the American people 
do not want their schools run from Washington. Yet the nation 
as a whole must have educated citizens. To do this the federal 
government must help education by the efficiency of its relationships 
with the states, by the extension of federal grants of money, and 
by the quality of its educational leadership." 


Stranger: “Now you're getting near to something that will crack 
up your unity. How about federal control?" 

Simpson: "There is some federal control in almost every aspect 
of American life. How could it be otherwise in our form of social 
organization? The real question is, ‘What kind of federal control 
is education to have?’ Thru proper legislation and organization 
at the federal level we can have federal participation of a construc- 
tive type." 

Stranger: *So you would sell your souls for a mess of pottage? 
Well, it has been done before." 

Grace: “Our souls are already sold if ‘federal aid’ means selling 
out. Since the early days of the Republic there has been federal 
aid. Right now in dozens of ways the national government is supply- 
ing money and influencing public education. We want the federal 
program systematized and placed in professional hands. And I 
repeat—if we develop strong local and state leadership, we shall 
not need to worry about any adverse effects of federal control.” 

Stranger (turning toward Hubbard): “Your face is familiar. 
Haven't I seen you in Washington, D. C.?” 

Hubbard: “I have lived there a number of years. Just where 
were you working?” 

Stranger: “Never mind that. Mr. Chairman, this discussion 
has been a painful experience, but I still think all of you have 
avoided one of my first questions. I repeat, who is going to do some- 
thing about your bright ideas?” 

Banks: “The classroom teachers in their schools and communities 
and thru professional associations." 

Goslin: "The school administrators in their official and civic 


capacities." 
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Landis: “The boards of education, parent-teacher associations, 
and other local groups.” 


Grace: “The state departments of education, governors, and 
state legislatures.” 


Simpson: “The Congress of the United States, the U. S. Office 
of Education, and all interested federal agencies.” 


Joyal: “The taxpayers, including the parents who give their 
children opportunities thru the taxes they pay for education.” 


Cressman: “The business and labor groups, who are coming to 
realize that without more and better education America cannot 


meet thé economic challenge of Russia, China, and other emerging 
countries." 


Falk: “The youth in our schools who are now learning the ways 
of democracy." 


Nash: “The generations yet unborn—the healthy, alert sons and 
daughters of a more physically fit next generation." 


Edwards: “The reawakened force of all the American people 
working together to guarantee the survival in peacetimes of the 
democratic values for which we are willing to die in wartimes." 


Goslin: "Today the American people are engaged in total war. 


Our way of life is being tested. Strains and stresses have shown 
grave weaknesses—hundreds of thousands so illiterate and unfit as 
to be unable to defend their country; many lacking in decent educa- 
tonat «and occupational opportunity; destructive prejudices and 
class conflicts; widespread ignorance of the bases for international 
understanding, Individually many Americans are facing the threat 


ae - t personal loss of loved ones. The times call for 
€cication to America's ideals. to the val Н 
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to better schools) Its message should be clear—even tho not 
written in the somber rhythm of Lincoln's Gettysburg Address 
or the searing flashes of Thomas Paine's Crisis. Is this yearbook 
just another volume for the booksheli—or will it become the hand- 
book of those who have rededicated themselves to America's fu- 
ture?” 

All members of the Commission turned to hear what Mr. Skeptic 
might have to say—but he was gone. 


We Believe... 


* The ideal of equal opportunity is fundamental in American 


democracy, and action needs to be taken to translate this ideal into 
reality. 


X A program of education adequately conceived and carried out 


is the most effective means society can employ to make real the ideal 
of the equal chance. 


X Individual need and the public interest make imperative a na- 
tional policy of equal and universal access to an adequate education. 


* The existing inequalities in educational opportunity in the 


United States constitute a threat to the whole fabric of democratic 
institutions. 


* Education is a national interest, and it is an obligation i the 
federal government to provide the financial support necessary to in 
sure a reasonable equality of educational opportunity. 


* Equal access to education will remain an unrealized ideal un- 
less means are provided whereby individuals in families with low 


incomes can take advantage of the educational facilities which the 
nation affords. 


X The conditions of American life require the extension of edu- 


cation upward and downward: upward, to prepare for competent 
citizenship, for vocational efficiency, and for creative and satisfying 
use of leisure time; downward, to meet the needs of early childhood. 


* The experience of the past ten years lays at the door of educa- 
tional statesmanship, both lay and Professional, the problem of 
working out an educational prog 


ram that will serve more adequately 
both individual and social needs, - 
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CHAPTER I 
Equal and Universal Access to Educational Opportunity 


QUALITY OF RESPONSIBILITY for the general welfare, each ac- 
cording to his capacity, in peace and in war, always has been 
in the American tradition. In keeping with this tradition, the 

men and women in the armed forces of the United States, regardless 
of race, national origin, creed, or position, are meeting their common 
responsibility in the defense of their country, and with a common 
courage they will make whatever sacrifice victory may require. 
Under such conditions a sense of justice requires nothing less than 
the acceptance of the ideal of equal opportunity. In fact, it long has 
been fundamental in American thought and feeling that each in- 
dividual be given a chance to achieve according to his capacity 
and effort. This ideal of equal opportunity to satisfy one's personal 
needs and to share in the work of improving conditions under which 
men live lies at the very heart of democracy. To be sure, this ideal 
never has been realized fully in America or elsewhere, but it is our 
loyalty to it that makes America worth fighting for. On far-flung 
battle fronts men by the millions have faced death and many have 
died with the faith that somehow we would do a better job in the 
future, that a way would be found to give their younger brothers and 
sisters and their unseen children the equal chance. 

The ideal of equal and universal access to education long has 
been a part of the American tradition. The school has been regarded 
more favorably than any other institution as a means for the achieve- 
ment of social democracy. Nor can it be said that the American 
people have failed to put forth great effort to realize their educa- 
tional ideals. Certainly no country in the world, during the past 
half century, has done so much to make available to its youth educa- 
tional facilities at the secondary and college levels. Despite all that 
has been accomplished, however, it is perhaps true that the most 
dévastating criticism that can be made of our educational system 
is its failure to provide reasonably equal opportunity to the citizens 
of the nation. In a country as vast as ours and with its diversity 
of cultural patterns and economic conditions, absolutely equal access 
to education is not to be expected. Nor does equal educational op- 
portunity mean equal education for all. But the differences that now 
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survey report, “one might consider the factors that influence grade 
attainment as a miniature deck of cards. However this deck is 
shuffled, one card—one fact—always will be on top: the strongest 
single factor in determining how far a youth goes in school is the 
occupation of his father.” : Of all the reasons youth gave for leaving 
school the most frequent was the financial inability of their families 
to keep them there. About four out of ten indicated that they would 
have preferred to remain in school if the financial conditions of the 
family had made it possible. i 

Evidence made available in the National Health Survey '* also 
supports the conclusion that equal educational opportunity cannot 
be assured merely by providing schools free and open to all. The 
economic status of the family is an extremely important factor in 
determining how many years of schooling children in cities will com- 
plete. In 1935-36 the percentage of white urban male youth twenty 
to twenty-four years of age who had attained the eighth grade ranged 
from 87.7 for youth whose families received an income of less than 


$1000 to 98.8 for youth whose family income was $3000 and over. 
The effect of fami 
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and 43.1. In all the major regions of the 
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exist are not slight. They are of such magnitude as to create a chal- 
lenge to democractic ideals and a threat to the cultural, economic, 
and political well-being of the nation. 


Regional Differences in Educational Opportunity 


At the doors of many American children the ladders of educational 
opportunity rise high; at the doors of many others they scarcely 
rise at all. Whether a child will receive a good or a poor education 
now depends, in large measure, upon the community in which he hap- 
pens to be born and reared. On practically every measure of 
educational efficiency that can be applied, some states rank high 
and others discouragingly low. 

The amount of money a state spends per child in school attend- 
ance is not always an index of the quality of education afforded, 
but states providing the most liberal support do, in general, have 
the better schools. Certainly the wide differences in per pupil 
expenditures in the several states do reflect substantial differences 
in the quality of education afforded. In 1940 the annual expendi- 
ture per pupil enrolled was less than $50 in nine states; in nine other 
states it was more than $100. Mississippi’s expenditure of $25 was 
about one-third of the national average and one-fifth of that of 
New York. The average yearly salary received by teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors in public elementary and secondary schools 
was less than $800 in six states; in eleven others it was more than 


1l The value of school property per pupil enrolled was less 
an $100 in four states; in seven others it was more than $400. 
In general, where School 
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over who have attended school seven or more years. The great 
majority of the counties in which adults have attained the least 
formal schooling are located in the southeastern and southwestern 
states, altho some counties in Colorado and Utah, in Missouri, in 
the Dakotas, in the cut-over lands of the Great Lakes states, in 
southern Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, and in the Middle Atlantic 
and New England states make a poor showing. The relatively low 
educational attainment of the southeastern and southwestern states 
reflects, of course, the poor educational facilities provided southern 
Negroes. Even so, when only the white population of these states 
is considered, the percentage of adults who have attended school 
for more than seven years is considerably below the national average. 

The inequality of opportunity characteristic of the American 
educational system is due in part to the unequal distribution of the 
responsibility of caring for the oncoming generation, which results 
from regional differences in the birth-rate. А county-by-county 
analysis for the entire United States reveals that in 1940 reproduc- 
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tion was taking place in some areas at a rate fully twice as great as 
in others. The major area of low birth-rates extends from southern 
New England to Maryland and stretches westward from New 
York and Pennsylvania, getting broader as it reaches the prairie 
states and ending in western Kansas and southeastern Nebraska. 
The Pacific Coast and Nevada constitute another area of low 
birth-rates. A large part of Florida and a considerable portion of 
Texas also are characterized by low reproductivity. In contrast, 
birth-rates are strikingly high in the southern Appalachian-Ozark 
area, in the old Cotton Belt of the Southeast, in parts of the South- 
west, in the Rocky Mountain states, in the northern reaches of 
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the Great Plains, in the cut-over lands of the Great Lakes states, 
and in northern New England. 

Regional and state differences in the birth-rate are indicated 
at least roughly by the number of children under five years of age 
per 1000 women in the major child-bearing age, twenty to forty- 
four (see Figures I and II). In 1940 the number of children 
per 1000 women ranged from 341 in the Far West to 517 in the 
Southeast and from 289 in New York to 666 in New Mexico. 

It should be pointed out in this connection that the high fertility 
of the southern states is not due primarily to high fertility among 
Negroes. In 1940 the net reproduction rate of the nonwhite south- 
ern urban population was seventy-one in comparison with seventy- 
six for the southern urban whites. The nonwhite rural-farm popu- 
lation had a net reproduction rate of 160 as compared with 145 
for rural-farm whites. In a few states, such as South Carolina and 
Mississippi, extremely high fertility is due in part to the high 
fertility of the rural-farm Negro population. 

These striking differences in reproduction rates mean, of course, 
that certain regions and states are supplying the population reserves 
of the nation out of all proportion to the number of people living 
in them. Thus the southeastern states, with 21 percent of the na- 
tion's population, account for 35 percent of the nation's excess of 
births over deaths. The entire Northeast, including New England, 
the Middle Atlantic states, Maryland, and West Virginia, with 31 
percent of the population, accounts for only 20 percent of the 
nation's natural increase. Kentucky and Georgia each contribute 
approximately as much to the nation's natural increase as do all 
the New England states. С і : 

Regional and state differences in reproduction result in a very 
uneven distribution of the responsibility of child nurture and edu- 
cation among. the regions ‘and states of the nation. The productive 
adult population in some areas has fully twice as many young 
dependents to educate as a similar number of productive adults 
in other areas. The number of children of school age (five to 
seventeen) per 1000 adults in the most Cx E age group 
(twenty to sixty-four) ranges from 285 for the ar est to 504 
for the Southeast (see Figure ш). The differences in the educa- 
tional load carried by the adult population are even more striking 
when individual states are compared (see Figure IV). 
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Regional and state differences in responsibility for providing for 
the nurture and education of the oncoming generation take on 
special significance when considered in relation to economic and 
cultural resources. It is a fact of first importance for educational 
policy that thruout the United States birth-rates decline by more 
or less regular steps as income is increased or educational status 
improved. In the 1930’s fully one-half of the nation’s children 
were being born into homes with incomes of less than $1000 a 
year. A county-by-county analysis of fertility for all the counties 
in the United States, compared with a county-by-county analysis 
of cultural-economic status, reveals that with few exceptions coun- 
ties with the lowest cultural-economic status are the ones with 
the highest birth-rates and the heaviest educational load. The 
states that are providing a disproportionately large part of the 


2 Based upon unpublished data prepared by Herman G. Richey and Newton Edwards. The combined 
factors used in working out the cultural-economic status index were (a) prevalence of crowded housing 


conditions, (b) extensiveness of the distribution of radios, (c) universality of elementary education 
among adults, and (d) effective buying income. 
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population reserves of the nation are the ones that share least in 
the national income. They are far less able to support good schools 
than the states in which the birth-rate is materially below what 
is required to maintain the population at its existing level. More- 
over, in regions and states of high reproduction rates the number 
of physicians, nurses, and dentists is small in comparison to the 
total population; library facilities are more limited than in other 
parts of the country; and the circulation of nationally known 
periodicals and newspapers is below the national average. 

Many states and thousands of school districts thruout the coun- 
try, with a disproportionately large number of children to educate, 
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do not have the taxable resources to provide an adequate educa- 
tional program. As a rule, it can be said that poor schools in this 
country are not the result of a lack of effort. With few exceptions 
the states with the least adequate schools are the ones that are 
putting forth the greatest effort. “Of the 12 States making the 
greatest effort to support education in 1940, not one is among 
the 12 with the highest current expenditure per pupil.” * Some 
states support relatively good schools with comparatively small 
effort; some maintain good schools with great effort; and some, 
try as hard as they may, find their schools still far below the national 
average. 


Unequal Access to Education in Rural Areas 


American children growing up in rural areas long have shared 
unequally the educational facilities provided the youth of the nation. 
It is a fact of importance that for over a half century following 
the Civil War the educational gains of the nation were registered 
primarily in urban communities where financial conditions were 
better and capacity for adaptation greater. The conditions of fron- 
tier life had left an almost indelible stamp on the rural school; 
for decade after decade the tides of educational progress swept 
over and around it. The little red schoolhouse was made of tough 
stuff; it resisted firmly the changes that were transforming American 
life. While the city schools were obtaining more adequate financial 
support, drawing off from the normal schools and colleges the best 
educated teachers, enriching their instructional programs, providing 
more adequate physical facilities, and staffing themselves with 
trained administrative and supervisory personnel, the rural school 
remained much as it had been for generations. The small district 
type of organization yielded slowly to consolidation; relatively 
meager gains were registered in financial support; teachers con- 
tinued to be immature, inadequately trained, and poorly paid; 
administrative and supervisory personnel was inadequate or Jack- 
ing altogether; and the curriculum consisted, in the main, of 4 
formal drill in the three R's. Within recent T" rural schools, 
considered as a whole, have registered significant gains. It is 
still true, nevertheless, that the ladders of educational opportunity 


3 National Resources Planning Board, of. cit., p. 72. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF URBAN AND RURAL PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 1939-40 


Item Urban Rural 
Population, April 1, 1940....................... 74,423,702 | 57,245,573 
Population 5-17 (both inclusive), April 1, 1940. ...| 14,703,957 | 15,041,289 
Average length of school term, in days........... 181.7 167.6 
Number of pupils attending daily for each 100 en- 

ОПЕН: глоса aieo vinta anotar aude ИЙ р 87.1 86.2 
Average salary of instructional staft $1,955 $959 
Current expense, less interest, per pupil in average 

daily attendance... e een en ees $104.72 $69.66 
Estimated value of property per pupil enrolled... . $405 $185 


Source: U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. "Statistics of State School Systems, 
1939-40 and 1941-42." Biennial Survey of Education im the United States. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1944. Vol. 2, Chapter 3, p. 39. 


are much lower at the doors of rural youth than at the doors of 
their city cousins. 
Thruout the United States, as a rule, the school term is shorter 
in rural than in urban communities (see Table 1). In 1939-40 
y of the instructional staff in rural schools was 


the average salar 
n urban schools. In as many as 


$959, in comparison with $1955 i | | ' 
nineteen states the average salary of the instructional staff in rural 


schools ranged from $600 to $899 and in three states it fell below 
$600. Current expenses (less interest) per pupil were only two- 
thirds as great in rural as in urban schools. The value of school 
property per child enrolled in rural schools was $185; in urban 
schools the corresponding figure was $405. ; 

It long has been said that as is the teacher so is the school. If 
this judgment is true, the rural schools of шо fall far below 
the national average (see Table 2). In the 1930's 22 percent of 
the white and 46 percent of the Negro teachers in one-teacher 
schools had attained no more, and ха many instances less, than E 
high-school education. Most professional groups now recognize iin 
years as the minimum amount of acceptable teacher training. Most 
urban teachers equal or exceed this standard, but in psal only 
38 percent of the teachers in one- and two-teacher schools met 
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TABLE 2.—TEACHERS HAVING TWO YEARS OR MORE 
OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 


oi a et ee a REN 


Type of teacher Percent 
Teachers in one- and two-teacher schools in open country. ......-- 38.0 
Teachers in three- or more-teacher schools in open country...------ 72.0 
Teachers in villages of less than 2,500 роршайоп............-... +: 79.0 
Teachers in cities of 2,500 to 9,999 роршайоп.............. 6 88.0 
Teachers in cities of 10,000 to 99,999 population s ss sss + ses ees e= 90.0 


Teachers in cities of 100,000 or more population... . s essees emeses 91.0 


Source: Goodykoontz, Bess. ‘Elementary Education: Is It All Settled?” School Life 24: 231; 
May 1939. 
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even a two-year standard. Today the educational status of the 
rural teacher has been lowered even further by the influx of thou- 
sands of persons who hold only “emergency” certificates. 

The schools that rural youth attend are not as good as the 
schools provided in towns and cities. It is also true that in the 
past rural youth have fallen markedly behind urban youth in the 
number of years of schooling completed. The 1940 census revealed 
that at every educational level from the first grade thru ‘college 
the urban population twenty-five years of age and over had attained 
more years of schooling than the same age group on farms and 
in villages (see Figure V). 

Differences in the educational attainment of persons twenty-five 
years of age and older in the urban and rural population in 1940 
are brought out strikingly in Table 3. In practically every state 
the educational attainment of persons in this age group was higher 
in urban communities than in villages and higher in villages than 
among the rural-farm population. And this condition held true for 
both native whites and Negroes.* Differences in urban-rural educa- 
tional attainment were especially striking in the South. Mississippi 
and South Carolina, which usually have ranked low when the educa- 
tional attainment of the total population has been considered, 
ranked first and fifth, respectively, in the median years of school 


4 Gaumnitz, Walter Н, “Recent Adv: i ius ; 
33. 103. 110: December 1997. ances in Training Standards of Rural Teachers." School Life 


5 Tt is recognized that these rural-urban di : 
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PERCENT OF PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER WHO HAD COMPLETED 
AT LEAST THE INDICATED NUMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOL, 
FOR UNITED STATES, URBAN AND RURAL ,1940 
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Standardized for sex and race-nativity. 
100 
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Source: Adapted from: Shryock, Henry S., Jr. 
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School Completed." Milbank Memorial Fund 
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TABLE 3.—MEDIAN OF SCHOOL YEARS COMPLETED FOR 
PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER BY RACE AND 
RANK, FOR THE UNITED STATES, URBAN AND 

RURAL, 1940 


(Median not shown where base is less than 100) 


. Urban Rural-nonfarm Rural-farm 
State P = i NS 
CAEDE | ee | ES 
1 2 3 4 5 6 T 
Mississippi......... 11.7 5.8 9.9 5.0 8.1 4.3 
UU de. ues eve us 11.5 8.4 10.1 wes 9.4 ee 
California... ....... 11.4 8.5 9.6 78 8.8 6.8 
Меада... Ш.А 7.6 10.5 8.2 9.0 m 
South Carolina... .. 11.3 4.8 8.2 3.8 7.7 3.5 
BlOpiday Sees e Ee 11.0 5.8 8.7 4.3 748 3.8 
North Dakota...... 11.0 c 8.8 E 8.1 e 
Washington..... .. 11.0 8.2 9.4 7.9 8.6 7.6 
гола MA. Eae 10.9 7.6 9.2 Жыз 8.5 6.6 
0.9 7.9 | 10.0 7.5 8.7 | РЕТ 
0.8 7.5 9.0 7.0 8.7 7.4 
0.8 8.0 8.9 7.5 8.4 
0.8 8.4 9.1 8.0 8.6 E 
"n 8.2 10.4 6.9 9.8 272 
7 8.0 9.1 8.5 
б 8.6 8.8 ades 8.2 - 
-6 6.8 9.3 5.7 8.0 5.3 
25 8.5 8.9 159 8.5 ы 
E 6.3 8.3 5.9 7.4 4.6 
e 7.6 8.3 6.3 TRA 6.0 
3 5.6 8.2 4.5 Ul 3.7 
78 5.8 8.2 5.0 d 4,6: 
s 8.1 9.0 -— 8.6 
* ы 8.2 9.5 > Ж. 
Georgia. 79 10.0 Sed 8.6 ая та 3.5 
Тана aei MOT “во |. $8 | 91 | ва | 7 
Minnesota. . Mun 10.0 8.4 8.7 7.8 8.1 ‘ 
Virginia... 3: mS 10.0 5.9 a Ae 97 fi 
New Mexico........ 9.9 224 7.8 TY 72 62 
Кайн! ыз ш кыз. 53 | 80 | $8]| 75 | &4 77 
Michigan. ......... 9.8 7.6 i im i. Ps 
Delaware Wood eh 9.6 6.6 8.9 5.6 80 24 
Ohio. Pai а 9.4 7.4 8.6 6.9 8.3 72 
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TABLE 3.—MEDIAN OF SCHOOL YEARS COMPLETED FOR 
PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER BY RACE AND 
RANK, FOR THE UNITED STATES, URBAN AND 

RURAL, 1940 (Cont.) 


(Median not shown where base is less than 100) 


Urban Rural-nonfarm Rural-farm 
State == == Ns ——— Е 
waive | wego | Mat | Newo | Mae | nero 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Tennessee... 9.4 6.2 8.0 5.4 7.3 4.9 
New Hampshire... - 9.3 8.1 9.2 A 8.9 sine 
9.2 Rid 8.4 6.6 8.2 6.5 
9.1 5.2 8.1 955 6.3 2.8 
9.1 7.8 8.9 7292, 8.4 720 
Connecticut. 9.0 7.5 9.6 7.9 8.8 sAr 
Indiana 8.9 7.6 8.5 7.8 8.2 7.5 
New Јегѕеу......... 8.9 7.2 8.7 6.7 8:3 5.9 
West Virginia.......| 8.9 7.4 24 6.1 78 5:7 
Wisconsin. ......-. 8.9 7.6 8.5 7.5 8.0 dil 
Missouri.... 8.8 7.4 8.3 6.5 1.9. 4.9 
Pennsylvania......- 8.8 7.1 83 6.6 8.1 6.5 
Rhode Island.....-- 8.8 7.6 8.6 7.4 8.6 
Kentucky 8.6 6.7 7.8 5,9 TA 522 
Maryland 8.5 6.1 8.5 5.6 7. 4, 
District of Columbia.| 12.1 7.6 T — i» wee 
United States....... 9.6 6.8 8.6 5.0 8.0 4.1 


Source: Adapted from: Shryock, Henry S., Jr. “1940 Census Data on Number of Years of School 


Zompleted."" Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly 20: 378-79; October 1942. 


completed by native urban whites. In only three southern states 
— Kentucky, Louisiana, and Tennessee—did the native white urban 
population fall below the national average in the median of school 
years completed. In sharp contrast, the educational attainment of 
the native white rural-nonfarm population in most southern states 
fell below the national average, and Mississippi and Texas were 
the only southern states in which the native white rural-farm popu- 
lation attained the national average. The median of school years 
completed by Negroes was commonly higher in urban than in 
rural-nonfarm or in rural-farm communities. The educational attain- 
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ment of Negroes living outside the South was higher usually in all 
types of communities than that of southern Negroes. 

The reasons why rural America, and the rural South in par- 
ticular, is not able to provide educational opportunities comparable 
to those provided in urban communities are not hard to discover. 
First of all, differences in urban and rural birth-rates mean that 
adults living in villages and on farms carry a responsibility of child 
nurture and education out of all proportion to that carried by a 
similar number of adults in towns and cities. In 1940, urban women 
were failing by 26 percent to bear enough children to maintain the 
population at its existing level. In contrast, the birth-rate among 
farm women was 44 percent greater than necessary for family 
replacement. The number of children under five years of age per 
1000 women twenty to forty-four years of age was 310 in towns 
and cities, 497 in villages, and 648 in rural-farm areas.’ (In the 
year 1930 the ratio of 443 per 1000 was considered necessary to 
maintain a stationary population.) In every major region in the 
United States the number of children per 1000 women is far greater 
in the rural-farm than in the urban population (see Figure VI). 
The number of children per 1000 women in the urban population 
of the Northeast was only 293 as compared with 722 in the farm 
population of the southeastern states. 

High birth-rates among farmers reflect themselves in the dis- 


Proportionately heavy educational load farmers must carry. Thru- 
out the United States the number of children in relation to adults 


8e group (twenty to sixty-four) grows 
tivel A mmunity grows smaller. Everywhere, rela- 

vely speaking, the burden of School support rests lightly on the 
eavily on farmers. Each 1000 farmers in 
) 1 Бе group (twenty to sixty-four) in the 
Southeast is carrying a burden of child care, nurture, and educa- 


as great as that of a similar number of 
: Cities in that re 
regions the educational 


? National Resources tistics: 
Superintendent of Doc АЫ 


‘uments, Government Printing Office, 1937 P epal Data. Washington, D. C.: 
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Mexico, 693; and Utah, 681. The corresponding ratios for cities 
of 100,000 population and over in another group of states are: 
California, 219; Washington, 240; Missouri, 261; Illinois, 272; 
and New York, 282. $ | 

It must not be supposed, however, that the farm population in 
the different states is carrying anything like a uniform educational 
load. Thus the farmers of North Carolina and South Carolina 
have a responsibility for the care of young dependents more than 
twice as great as the farmers of Connecticut. 

The farm population of the nation has faced the task of pro- 
viding educational facilities for a disproportionately large part of 
the nation’s children while its share of the national income has 
been relatively meager. In the early 1930’s, approximately 31 per- 
cent of the children of school age were living on farms, but farm- 
ers were receiving only 8 or 9 percent of the total national income. 
The disparity between income and number of children to be pro- 


FIGURE VI . 
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URBAN AND RURAL-FARM POPULATION, 

BY REGIONS, 1940 
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2 гу educational level from the first grade thru the last 
TaN MES. the attainment of the Negro falls markedly below 
[x^ of native whites (see Figure VIII). In 1940, 98.7 percent of the 
native whites twenty-five years old and over had completed one year 
oi school, but only 90.3 percent of the Negroes had done as well. Of 
the native whites, 83.1 percent had completed seven years of school 
as compared with 37.8 percent for N egroes. Four years of high school 
had been completed by 29.2 percent of the native whites and by 7.8 
percent of the Negroes. The percentage of native whites with four 
years of college education was 5.6; the corresponding percentage 

for Negroes was 1.4. 
The educational attainment of southern Negroes falls far below 
that of the southern white population (see Table 3). The median of 


States the median of school years completed by Negroes 
in this age group is less than four and in ten states it is less than five. 
In ten states the median of school years completed by rural-farm 
Negroes is less than half as great as the median of years completed 
by urban whites, and in South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, and Louisi- 
ana it is less than half as great as the median years completed by the 
rural-farm white population. 

It must not be supposed that white rural children and Negro 
children living in both the open country and cities are the only ones 
to whom free and equal access to education is denied. Too often the 
assumption is made that if a community maintains good schools and 


professional-technical class failed to 
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vided for was especially great among southern farmers. The farm 
population of the southeastern states contained 13 percent of all 
children of school age, but farmers in this region were recipients 
of only 2 percent of the estimated national income. In sharp con- 
trast, the nonfarm population of the northeastern states contained 
27 percent of the children, but its share of the national income was 
42 percent.” On the basis of the income estimates of the Brookings 
Institution, in 1930 for each dollar of income behind the education 
of the farm child there was $4.44 behind the education of the non- 
farm child. Facts such as these make it clear why rural children 
and youth in the past have not had equal access to educational 
opportunity.* 

The problem of unequal educational opportunity takes on special 
significance when considered in relation to the movement of popula- 
tion from farm to city, across state lines, and from region to region. 
The American people always have been on the move, but the re- 
shuffling of the population in more recent times raises problems of 
serious social and educational import. During the 1920’s nearly 
19,500,000 persons left farms for villages, towns, and cities, the net 
movement from farms being in excess of 6,000,000." It is important 
to note that during this decade about 60 percent of the net migration 
from all farms was from farms located in the South." Important, too, 
is the fact that young people tended to dominate the movement of 
population from farm to city. The net migration from farms of boys 
and girls in the age group of ten to twenty was 2,791,000, or nearly 
one-half of the total net migration from farms." Approximately 40 
percent of all the farm youth of this age group moved to towns and 
cities during this decade." 

The rural-urban interchange of population during the 1930's was 
less than during the preceding decade but even so more than 14,000,- 
000 persons moved away from rural nonfarm areas." The rural-farm 
n Up оча Washington, D C re, Bureau E Agriculfüral Economics. Farm Population Estimates, 


Г h ovember 1942, p. 2, { Edw: New Educa- 
8 Edwards, Newton, ор. cit., p. 105. s un 
9 Edwards, Newton, op. cit., p. 127-28. 
19 Edwards, Newton, op. cit., p. 127-28. 
п Lively, C. E., and Taeuber, Conrad. Rural Migration in the Uni 
ministration, Research Monograph No. 19, Washi S. apad States. Works Progress Ad- 


ington, D. C.: Superintendent of D 
ment Printing Office, 1939. p. 15. (Cited in: Thompson, Warren & н оситепіз, Govern- 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1942. p. 404.) ттеп S. Population Problems, New York: 


?? Edwards, Newton, op. cit., p. 128. 


7^U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, op. cit, p. 2 
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population experienced a net loss of 3,500,000 persons thru migra- 
tion." As in the preceding decade, migration from southern farms 
was striking. The southern states accounted for 67 percent of the 
total net loss of the rural-farm population.’ 

In 1940, 22.5 percent of the native population of the United States 
lived outside the state in which they were born. More than 3,000,000 
persons were living in California who had been born in other states. 
The percentage of the native population born in states other than the 
state of residence in 1940 varied from 8.7 in South Carolina to 57 in 
California and 64 in Nevada. In seven out of eleven western states 
more than 50 percent of the population had been born in some other 
state." 

World War II brought with it a reshuffling of the population of 
great magnitude. A county-by-county analysis of changes in the 
civilian population between April 1, 1940 and November 1, 1943 
reveals striking gains and losses. Of the 3089 areas designated as 
counties, 152 showed an increase of 15 percent or more and their 
gain in civilian population amounted to 2,703,749. Three hundred 
and seventeen additional counties gained 2,154,136. In contrast, in 
2620 counties, or in more than 84 percent of the total number, there 
was a decrease in civilian population. And in all but 156 of these 
counties the decrease was in excess of 3.1 percent, which represented 
the national ауегаве.!" This interchange of population brought about 
by the war—the greatest this nation has ever experienced—raises 
problems that challenge educational statesmanship in nearly every 
American community (see Figure VII). 

The pressure of population on the resource structure of rural 
America long has been intense and it may be expected to be even 
more intense in the future. High birth-rates among farmers, the slow- 
ing down of population growth in cities, the mechanization of agri- 
culture, and the failure of foreign markets to draw off surplus farm 
production—all these will intensify the pressure of people on the 
land. Commercial agriculture within a few years again may be ex- 
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pected to face a long-time decline in employment opportunity. The 
prospect is that "surplus" farm youth will be drawn off in large 
volume from the southern Appalachian-Ozark Mountains, from the 
old Cotton Belt of the Southeast, from large portions of the South- 
west, from the Rocky Mountain states, from the northern reaches 
of the Great Plains, from the cut-over lands of the Great Lakes 
states, from northern New England, and from marginal and submar- 
ginal lands elsewhere. 

These migrant farm youth will become citizens of the communities 
in which they finally make their homes. They will carry with them 
their wisdom or lack of it, their ability or inability to carry their own 
economic weight, and their capacity or incapacity to participate 
wisely in civic affairs and general social advance. Certainly no state 
or community which is concerned with its future welfare can be 
indifferent to the education of youth in those areas from which it will 
draw its future citizens in large volume. Education is a national 


interest. 


Educational Opportunity of Minority and Low Income Groups 


During the past half century the educational status of minority 
groups—especially Negroes, Indians, and citizens of Mexican origin 
—has registered marked gains, but past accomplishments should not 
be permitted to mask the fact that most of the children of these 
minority groups in our population do not have equal access to educa- 
tional opportunity. In the states having separate educational institu- 
tions for whites and Negroes, facilities for the education of Negro 
children and youth are on almost every count less satisfactory than 
those maintained for the white population. Schools for Negroes 
usually are less well financed, and they often are taught by teachers 
lifications are strikingly inadequate. Many 


whose professional qua à 
schools are housed in buildings that are wholly unsuitable for the 


purpose, and library facilities often are poor or lacking completely. 
Opportunity for Negro youth to attain a high-school or college edu- 


cation or to get adequate vocational training is markedly less than 


for white youth. 

* "The low educatio 
five years of age and ov 
nation as a whole to prov 


nal attainment of the Negro population twenty- 
er reflects in part at least the failure of the 
ide equal educational opportunity for Negro 
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TABLE 4.—CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, 
ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, OF 
WHITE URBAN YOUTH, AGED 20-24, IN 
VARIOUS INCOME CLASSES, 1935-36 


Percentage of persons who attained 
specified grade or higher (male) 


Grade or type 


Under $1,000 
of school All (relief and nonrelief) rave ace $3,000 
imei | ce =з $1,999 | $2,999 | and 
comes р Non- Ё ' хе 
Total | Relief | ы, 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Kindergarten, 
GradelorlI*...| 99.8| 99.7 9937 99 


| 99:9 | 99.9 | 100.0 
GradelII.. x 5.7. 99.7 | 99.6 | 99.4| 99.6| 99.9 | 99.9 | 100.0 
Grade IV. е 99:6 | 99.5 | 99.2 | 99.5 | 99.8 | 99.9 | 100.0 
Grade V.. 99.2 | 98.7 | 98.2 | 98.9 | 99.7 | 99.8 | 100.0 
Grade VI......... 98-5 | 1:97:34] 96:3 | #109] 99:4 | 199:7 | 9959 
Grade VII........ 96-7 | 94.1 | 92.0| 95,6| 98.2| 99,0| 99.6 
Grade VIII....... 92.8 | 87.7 | 83.4| 90.8 | 95.3| 97.4 | 98.8 
High school....... 71:1 6624 | 55.7 | 74.1 81.3 | 87.0 | 93.0 
College. t. и. 18.2 | 10.4 3.6| 15.3 | 18.6 | 25,8| 43.1 


Source: Adapted from: Karpinos, Bernard D., and Sommers, Herbert J. "Educational Attain- 
ENT Urban Youth in Various Income Classes, I.” Elementary School Journal 42: 681; May 1942. 
е difference between 100.0 percent and the percentage of persons who attained the lowest grade 


Tepresents the percentage of persons who never attended school. 


— 


Northeast to 41.9 in the South. A much larger percentage of colored 
urban youth came from families in:the low income group. 

The evidence indicates that in the 1930's fully one-half of the 
children in the United States were growing up in homes having an 
income of less than $1000 and that to the children from these homes ~ 
the doors of educational opportunity were partially closed. The war 
has changed markedly the income pattern, but it seems reasonable 
to suppose that after the war is over a large percentage of the youth 
of the nation will be growing up in homes with real incomes too low 
to make it possible for them to take full advantage of the educa- 
tional opportunities their communities ma 


y afford. It seems reason- 
ably certain that equal access to education in the future will remain 
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an unrealized ideal unless means are provided whereby individuals 
in families with low incomes can take advantage of the educational 
facilities which the nation affords. 

Evidence presented in the preceding sections of this chapter indi- 
cates something of our failure as a nation to provide a large per- 
centage of our youth with educational opportunities adequate to pre- 
pare them physically, vocationally, and intellectually to meet their 
responsibilities as citizens. This evidence is confirmed by the large 
number of young men deemed unfit for the armed services because 


of poor physical condition, or inadequate educational attainment, 


or both. 


The Extension of Education Upward and Downward 


e rural to a complex industrial economy 
has made increasingly essential an educational program richer in 
content and extended over a longer period of years. In preindustrial 
America literacy and a moderate competency in arithmetic were the 
chief goals of the schools. Home and community life provided the 
experiences most essential for the development of competent citizens. 
In home and field, in church, in village shops, and in community 
meetings of one kind or another, youth learned the ways of adult 
life by direct observation and participation. But the development of 
industrial urban communities and the growing complexity of social, 
economic, and political relationships on a worldwide front changed 
fundamentally the conditions surrounding childhood and youth. The 
old carriers of the most worthwhile educational experiences began to 
function less well, and more and more the school was called upon to 
provide the experiences regarded as essential for the socialization of 
youth, whether in manners and morals, vocation, health, family life, 
general culture, or civic competency. The mastery of an imposing 
volume of new knowledge an 


d a vast array of new, skills became 
necessary for the successful operation of the economy. The problems 
of social policy became 50 сот 


plex that they could be understood 
no longer by the simple process of observation and direct participa- 
tion. Thus the decline in the relative importance of home, community, 
and church as educational agencies ; the growing need for the mastery 
of new knowledge and the acquisition of new skills; and the necessity 
for deeper insights for an understanding of the workings of our 


The change from a simpl 
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political, social, and economic institutions—all these have made it 
necessary to expand the educational program and to extend the term 
of years involved in a general education. 

Education for competent citizenship, for vocational efficiency, and 
for creative and satisfying use of leisure time begins in the early 
years of childhood and extends thruout the mature years of life. As 
yet only a small fraction of the nation’s children have access to 
nursery schools and kindergartens. Steps should be taken to make 
this type of preschool education available to the great majority of 
urban children and to rural children where the need is greatest and 
where conditions make the maintenance of kindergartens feasible. 

The demands which modern life make upon the individual require 
a longer period of general and specialized education. Opportunity for 
a junior-college education should be made available to all the youth 
of the nation whose intellectual capacities qualify them to carry 
forward work at this level. 

No area in American education offers a more fruitful prospect of 
development than does the area of adult education. An adequate 
Program of adult education will meet at least three major needs of 
American citizens: it will provide opportunity for continued voca- 
tional and professional education and for reeducation as the need 
arises; it will make available facilities for the cultivation of the 
Personal and cultural interests of individuals in every walk of life; 
and it will insure that all have a chance to equip themselves more 
adequately for participation in the formulation of public and social 
policy by a continuous resharpening of their social insights. The 
Program of adult education necessarily will be extremely varied and 
many agencies will be included in carrying it forward, but much of 
the responsibility for adequate education at this level will rest upon 
those who conduct the public schools of the nation, Obviously the 
foregoing extensions will not be possible without i 


: $ ncreased revenues 
provided thru greatly improved methods of school finance. 


That All May Have Equal Access to Educational Opportunity 


When all the facts are brought into foc 
emerges. In communities where the birth-rate is below that required 
for family replacement, where the educatio | 


nal load is relatively light 
where the level of living is the highest, where the income dai is 


us the following picture 
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the strongest, where the cultural resources of the community are the 
richest, and where parents have most to contribute to the wholesome 
development of youth, we support a relatively good educational pro- 
gram with comparative ease. In communities where the birth-rate is 
high and where the future citizens of the nation are growing up in 
disproportionately large numbers, where the educational load is ex- 
tremely heavy, where per capita income is the lowest, where the 
plane of living is far below the national average, and where cultural 
resources are the most restricted, we support an inadequate educa- 
tional program altho at great effort. 

In the years that lie ahead the American people will have to re- 
dedicate their faith in education if they are to make real their long- 
cherished dream of a democratic society. First of all, measures need 
o make available to all children and youth a minimum 


to be taken t : 
gram will be broader in scope than 


educational program. Such a pro 


that now commonly provided. 
Such a minimum program should be made available to all youth 


able to profit by it regardless of their social origin or occupational or 
professional destination. It should be completed by the fourteenth 


year of schooling. 


For more mature youth and adults generally the minimum program 


will need to include opportunity for vocational education, retraining, 

creative self-expression, and continuing study of public policies. 
The attainment of these goals will constitute a challenge to educa- 
tional statesmanship and to the friends of democracy in all walks of 
life. It will mean providing better things for children and youth to 
learn, better ways of learning, more competent teachers, a more 
effective administrative structure, and a modification of old concepts 
with respect to the support of education. Sach a program will require 
careful planning and it will cost money. Nothing less will suffice if 
are devoted to the ideal of the equal 


the American people really : 
dise sed ipm have faith in education as a means of solving 


the problems of human living. 


We Believe... 


ж Physical fitness implies а dynamic quality, yet we recognize it 
as only one phase of total fitness. 


ж The foundation of physical fitness is laid down in the forma- 
tive period of the child’s life. This means maximum protection from 


disease and handicaps, a joyous childhood, wholesome health habits, 
and a vigorous out-of-door play life. 


* An individual may be fit at nineteen and unfit at twenty-one. 


Men and women must keep in training to work efficiently and enjoy 
leisure, 


Ж The great weakness in the school health service has been the 
failure to develop methods of preventing and correcting defects 
which are reported in the same frequency year after year. 


* The schools should take more responsibility for the recreation 


of the school-age child and gradually extend guidance to the recrea- 
tion of the entire family. 


* The teamwork invo 
particularly the Sports an 
а contribution to citizens 
to physical fitness. 


lved in the physical education activities, 
d games, may, under wise leadership, make 
hip that is as important as its contribution 


* Physical fitness out 
ploying adequately 
date or law. 


comes are achieved more readily by em- 
trained people than by reliance on mere man- 


* A school fitness plan is the responsibility of the whole teaching 
staff of each school. The enthusiastic backing of the principal is 
essential. 


Ж Physical fitness must be motivated 


і : by incentives, These in- 
centtves must be rooted in a national ideal р 
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CHAPTER II 


Physical Fitness 


HYSICAL FITNESS—organic power and skill plus—implies the 
P ability to accomplish with ease the tasks which an individual 

may be reasonably called upon to perform in a day's work or 
leisure. It means the ability to hold off the onset of, and recover 
quickly from, fatigue and, following sleep, to face the next day's 
tasks with renewed vigor and enthusiasm. 

Physical fitness, then, is the ability to sustain adaptive effort over 
maximum periods of time and to recover quickly. To many, physical 
fitness is synonymous with the word *health," but the former is 
probably the more easily defined term. To some, “health” connotes 
d ethical qualities, while others think of it 


social, intellectual, an 
edom from disease and defects. Physical fit- 


merely in terms of fre 


ness implies a dynamic quality. 
Physical fitness should not be considered a term synonymous with 


either physical education or health education. It is an outcome to 
which many factors contribute. Physical education and health educa- 
tion represent groups of activities—tools to be utilized for accom- 
plishing objectives. Physical education, under wise leadership, con- 
tributes to many outcomes, some of them as important as physical 
fitness. In no other activities are there so many opportunities for 
developing social qualities based on the Jeffersonian “aristocracy of 
virtue.” If respect for the other fellow is based т Beton cient 
and not on the accident of race; creed, or nationality, our sports and 
Bames offer opportunities for such citizenship training. 

* The foregoing concept of physical fitness carries a number of 


Important implications: 
defects, adequate nutrition, and 
l. Physi sumes freedom from Gis) асс ] 
ua ie ea hand. The strength and skill required to reach optimum 
levels of accomplishment, however, are a result of practice—a proper exercise 
Program. Aoi ‚ 
ы tal fitness. Life is an entity. Physical 
2. ; :« only one phase of to / 
ue у er Me other phases of fitness and, of course, is affected 
ma jeg Dis d bs all interwoven, include the ability to think clearly and 


to make emotional and social adjustments. 
[471 
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3. What one does with physical fitness in terms of social outcomes ranks first 
in the category of educational outcomes. Physical fitness, hence, becomes a tool— 
not something to be striven for, for its own value alone. 

4. Tasks which a person may be called upon to carry during a day will vary. 
A man or a woman at the peak of physical condition may carry a load which 
at other times would be unreasonable. War demands such a peak of physical 
fitness for large numbers on a uniformly high scale. 

5. Women usually cannot reach the peaks in strength or speed attainable 
by men of like ages but they may exceed them in staying power and endurance. 
Women may and should be just as fit as men but for different tasks. 

6. The human body under favorable conditions usually reaches its height of 
organic efficiency somewhere between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-six. 
Thru adolescence the individual should be pushed gradually and daily to higher 
and higher levels of endeavor, but he should not be pushed to the limit more often 
than once a week. 

7. After forty the individual may carry on relatively strenuous activities in 
work or leisure, if he has maintained himself‘ in a fine degree of physical fitness. 
Muscles retain their strength and skill patterns remain, but the heart does not 
provide for maximum speed after this age. If the individual has not kept 
himself in good physical condition, he may still train for specific tasks, 

8. An individual should not be pushed or should not push himself in daily 
vocational work, athletics, or leisure time in the presence of disease. If there 
is an elevation of temperature, rest is essential. 

9. Systematic body power building should be carried on from early childhood 
thru adolescence. This organic base, laid in childhood, is essential, as the achieve- 
ments of later years must stand upon this foundation. 

“There are many things which help determine one’s level of physical fitness, 
but physical education makes an indispensable and unique contribution. Without 
vigorous physical activity in the developmental period of youth, optimum body 


ави 55 impossible. Systematic and vigorous physical activity is the only 
nown means for dev 


eloping the ability ‘to en i iviti i Я 
ЕЕ т у gage in activities demanding sus 


10. Every individual, at whatever tasks he may be engaged, at whatever age, 
under whatever conditions he lives, should be 


É able to recognize the oncoming of 
exhaustion. Beyond exhaustion lie real dangers, some of which may be permanent 
disabilities. 


'These implications throw some light upon the difficulty of- out- 
lining standard procedures which will lead to 


As in all other human characteristics, 
possibilities. Some are handicapped 


mass physical fitness. 
people vary in their hereditary 
by childhood accidents and dis- 


1 U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Handbook on Physica) ri 

pU ND us ES : hy: s 
Colleges and Universities. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent ul Dean mps for Students in 
Office, 1943. p. 3. » Government Printing 
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eases. Even in one individual, physical fitness varies from day to day 
and from year to year. Sound medical advice and wise recreation, 


physical education, and health leadership must be depended upon 


for guiding individuals singly or in groups. 

Physical fitness procedures should be thought of in terms of bring- 
ing each individual up to the optimum fitness—health, if you care 
so to term it—necessary for performing easily the tasks involved 
in his work or leisure. Beyond this, there should be a safe margin 
with which to meet emergencies. Young men and women should have 
а wide margin of safety with which to defend the nation, if the neces- 


sity arises. 

For the accomplishment 
must depend much more upo. 
upon rigidly set standards or 
comes are qualitative; hence, 
terms of square feet of spac 
mandates. 


of these outcomes, the administrators 
n a professionally equipped staff than 
compulsory statutes. Desirable out- 
they cannot be thought of merely in 
е, required hours, or administrative 


Elements Fundamental to Physical Fitness 


ysical fitness is essentially a total community 
responsibility. It begins with being well born and ends with the 
problem of old-age security: Many local, state, and pri agencies 
must assume responsibility if the task is to be done well. The school 
takes children around the age of six and carries them along for 
twelve years or more. 

It is obvious that the oti. бе" 
responsibili he building 0 E А 
саи des m nik opportunity to join ap ү p 
agencies in making physical fitness a major P d ^s Na T > 
part is a particularly complicated one ete : E ea E ios 
independence which has been accorded the sc г ls in м ү оп. > 
key to the solution is coordination and es p^ e g^ и work: 
ing out problems cooperatively often involves delay, overlapping, 


and : tain groups- А 
тинн rin together is the American pattern, and get- 
ting мш = зз thru their problems and to work cooperatively 
With "ad in the long rum we think, will be the best way to 
? 


A program of ph 


uld not be charged with the total 
ical fitness. For twelve years 
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strengthen this pattern and to insure self-direction on the part of the 
citizens. - 
While there are a number of essential elements in physical fitness, 
they should not be thought of in terms of first, second, and third 
steps. We do not wait for step four until the first three have been 
taken. All. these elements—freedom from handicaps and devitaliz- 


ing drains, pleasurable emotions, health habits, and exercise—oper- 
ate together in the unity that is life itself. 


FREEDOM FROM HANDICAPS AND DEVITALIZING DRAINS 


Every effort should be made to prevent defects or diseases which 
hamper or handicap the proper functioning of the body. Those which 
cannot be prevented should be treated. 

The body should be given all possible help thru vaccination and 
immunization procedures in order to help it carry on a fight against 
its natural enemies. Accident prevention measures should be inaugu- 
rated. Rest, sleep, relaxation, and nutrition tend to help man hold 
many of his disease enemies at a safe distance. 

The presence of fatigue and malnutrition lowers the resistance of 
the body to invading organisms—usually disease bacteria—hence, 
resistance to fatigue is in and of itself a protective measure. 

School doctors, dentists, nurses, and teachers should suspect and 
detect deviations from the normal. School administrators should 
insist on treatment and correction either by a home physician and 
dentist or at school and public clinics. Some form of prepayment 
medical treatment and hospitalization seems imminent. If this is so, 
the problem may be easier to administer. 

One encouraging note which never must be forgotten by teachers 


and parents is that the normal body has tremendous ability to resist 
fatigue and disease. Another 


Put encouraging thought is that usually 
long before an individual is pushed to the danger point, the body 
flashes many red light signals. 


hes | e 1 We get tired, a fact which in health 
or in sickness is an important Signal—it means slow up. Pain is a 


danger signal, as are dizziness, nausea, and pallor. David B. Dill. of 
the Harvard Fatigue Laboratory, now in the United States Army 
encourages us by noting that unless children are pushed by overen- 
thusiastic adults they will stop activities when they become tired. 
This, he indicates, is well short of the brink of exhaustion which is 
the danger point. Specifically, he notes: 
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Parents frequently believe athletic competition harmful to their children 
a safe-guard: the competitive spirit that leads 


Nature, however, has provided 
young men to play to the point of collapse is not developed until late adolescence. 
Young boys play until they become tired; when play becomes unpleasant, they 
rest. There is evidence for this in laboratory experiments: young boys Юе 
on the treadmill will stop before their blood lactate has reached high levels 


It is the young man of high school and college age who pushes himself to 


extreme limits.” 


PLEASURABLE EMOTIONS 


al fitness refers to the positive side of “mental 
freedom from strain. It is the release of 
is enthusiastic about the thing he is 
doing. We have tried to find a better name than pleasurable emotions 
but so far have been unsuccessful. The late Frankwood Williams 
Proposed the following question at a scientific meeting: “Why is in 

o three times as much work as the 


that a happy man can do two t 
This happy state of being may be 


Brouch, with less fatigue?" 

referred to as a psychological level of effort. Herbert S. Jennings of 
Johns Hopkins University, in discussing the growth and develop- 
ment of children, expresses this thought in one paragraph: 


Ў One of the most striking things i 
is its gradual recognition of the gre 
States which may be classified together 
the harmfulness of the opposite emotion 
pain, and the like. The condition of happiness, 
Ment is unhindered, and flourishing; in Ses 
harmoniously; while worry, fear, unhappiness, а^ 
condition of affairs: something is blocked and is gon 

These pleasurable emoti the happy individual make it pos- 
sible to accomplish more wi Without this enthusiasm, 


few men accomplish major achievements. They stop, believing they 
are tired, long before there is any danger of overdoing. Psychological 
levels of effort have been reache by men and women suffering from 
tnr handicaps—John Milton, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Kahlil 

ibran das Gandhi. , 

Our pae leaders and our corcha PE Я m Р 
enthusiasm; they call it the «ill to win. Many feel that this spirit 
7 И аа 19: 456; June 190.2 А 

а ЭШ, David B. “What Causes кише шо] "Modern Science Concerning Education. New York: 
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This phase of physic 
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n the development of modern physiology 
at value of those pleasurable emotional 
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must be achieved before victory is ours, and many others feel that 
itis equally important in order to keep the peace. 


WHOLESOME HEALTH HABITS 

"These habits are ones which the individu 
of his everyday behavior. It is not enough merely to learn about 
these things. They are behavior patterns which the individual must 


acquire thru doing. Wholesome health habits should be such as would 


promote growth and development of the individual and at the same 
time provide for maxi 


mum protection for himself and his fellow 
beings. 


al should acquire as part 


Accomplishment standards should be set so that parents and teach- 
ers may be guided in the progress which children are making. There 
should be a “fit to come to school” standard, and then standards at 
least for the end of Grades II, IV, VI, IX, and XII. 


technics should be used to bring children up to the: 
Naturally, 


A variety of 


se standards. 
many health habits center around standards of sleeping, 


eating, elimination, and personal cleanliness, Three of these health 
habits stand out as being major, namely, sleep, rest, and nutrition. 

One of the most fundamental of these habits is sleep. Sleep is the 
body's time for recuperation. In sleep the body eliminates fatigue 
Products and battles disease. In spite of exceptions which have been 


dwelt on widely, most individuals need at least eight hours of sleep 
daily—children, more, 


Just as important is the 


problem of rest. Rest should not be 
thought of in terms of the 


{ dictionary defmition—namely, absence 
from activity, There is no such thing as getting away from activity. 
There are ction and body movement even in sleep. 
Rest should be defined as 

cadence. This 


| ealing with this problem makes it inadvisable 
to go into detail at this point.* 


f The Federal Security Agen 
boards of health on the 
problem of nutrition, 


cy, the Children's 
state, county, and cit 


unr 
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EXERCISE 


Assuming these three conditions—(a) freedom from devitalizing 
drains, (b) pleasurable emotions, and (c) wholesome health habits 
(particularly adequate nutrition)—organic power is built in accord- 
ance with the age-old law of use, which means “physical” exercise. 
That which is used develops and that which is not used atrophies. 
Hence, power is built in any muscle group, which includes the heart, 
and in the body as a whole by means of use. Thruout the elementary- 
school day this requires hours, not minutes, per day. The elementary- 
school-age child should have the opportunity of engaging in activi- 
ties which involve the total body, generally choosing his own pace, 
from three to four hours a day. If this has been done well, the amount 
of time for the adolescent probably can be reduced to aboüt two 
hours and, after the peak has been reached in the twenties, probably 
to one hour. After forty, one should attempt maximum tasks with 
discreti 

ies й should be thought of in the light of all the implications 
Previously listed: age, ѕех, heredity, and rdg re A н 
But withal, an individual, even one recovering from et nag ж) аз 
Severe as a major operation, infantile d Ai exem e 90 
Can attain his potential fitness possibilities Oniy NER ARE тодо» 


Cise. In this, the increase-the-load principle is essential; this means 
A ask performed. Freedom from 


addi Я ach day to the t : 

bn prees ae is built in use. “T о him i ee ae 
€ given" carries not only à moral ane шо» y e isis 

Physiological one. Strength and san ang ol “о ower 

efficiently and easily must be achieved thru Ж А js (ni E 

Can be attained only thru an exercise d 

Week by week until acceptable results are a в 
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years of age, while approximately one hundred years ago 50 percent 
of the deaths occurred under five years of age. 

American boys and girls are taller and heavier than their parents. 
Real progress has been made in fighting many of the contagious dis- 
eases. Our medical, dental, and hospital facilities have increased in 
efficiency. The schools on the whole have been doing a better task in 
health education. In spite of all these steps in advance, selective 
service medical éxaminations have-shown that there is still room for 
real improvement. 


PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF DEFECTS NOT SATISFACTORY 


Current practices in protecting children from contagious diseases 
and from the devitalizing drains of infected adenoids, teeth, and 
tonsils, as well as from preventable accidents, leave much to be 
desired. In one large national sampling in 1941, altho not a true cross 
section, it was found that among adolescents 85 percent needed 
dental care; 20 percent, glasses; 19 percent, tonsillectomies; 14 per- 
cent, special diagnostic procedures; 12 percent, improved diet; and 
11 percent, attention of various specialized types. Summarizing, the 
report stated, “While only one-third of the youth were limited in 
their employability, about nine-tenths of all the youth examined had 
one or more health defects." ° 

In some geographical areas, immunization against diphtheria and 
vaccination against smallpox fall below 25 percent of the children 
of school age—this in spite of the fact that these protections are 
practically 100 percent effective in preventing the disease. These 
раша precautions should be taken during the first year of a 
child's life; hence the necessity of parental education. 
алайа кунен arra mend t de dat 
the school is not ries Ha dine ie s E. Ее. ее 
may extend well below the Soda ' m. Pm He gen 
nitely vulnerable in that dental finc 1 * A e however, р 
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The American Youth Commission, headed by Owen D. Young, declared in a 
recent report that among American young people of both sexes: “Bad teeth, 
defective eyesight and other similar uncorrected physical defects are common. 
. . . In addition, the number of youths who are soft, underweight and generally 
lacking in muscular development is very large." ^ 

The total number of class 4-F, aged eighteen to thirty-seven, 
as of April 1, was 3,836,000. Of these, 2,242,500 (58.4 percent) 
were rejected for physical defects; 601,300 (15.7 percent) for 
mental diseases; 536,200 (14 percent) for mental deficiency; and 
200,900 (5.2 percent) for neurological defects. Thus, 1,340,000, 
or about 35 percent of the grand total, were rejected for mental 
disease, mental deficiency (including illiteracy), and nervous dis- 
orders. Colonel Leonard G. Rowntree, chief of the Medical Divi- 
sion of the Selective Service System, reported to the American 
Psychiatric Association on May 15, 1944: 

The 4-F pool has grown steadily in the last year at a rate of about 85,000 
per month. This has continued despite the drastic lowering of standards which 
has included among other changes the induction of limited numbers of men with 
uncomplicated venereal diseases, with hernia and illiteracy, and large numbers of 
men with dental defects.’ 

The school’s chief responsibility is administrative, namely, dis- 
covering defects, immunization and vaccination needs, and estab- 
lishing procedure whereby treatment may be obtained. If careful 
attention were given to the preschool children and to regular exami- 
nations and a thoro follow-up of them, even if done only two or three 
times during the school life of the child, many defects could be pre- 
vented or lessened, and others more properly treated. It is obvious 
that the task which the school has claimed as its function, namely, 
to discover defects and to see that they are corrected thru home physi- 
cian, dentist, or otherwise, has not been a successful procedure. 

The great weakness in the school health service has been the 
failure to teach youth preventive methods and to obtain corrections 
of defects which are reported in the same frequency year after year. 
Probably this never will be taken care of satisfactorily until some 
form of prepaid group medical and hospital care is installed, at least 
for the lower salary group. It is estimated that already over 40,000,- 
000 Americans have some such services, altho most of it is hospi- 


talization. 


в Davis, Michael M. “How Healthy Are We?” New York Times Magazine, February 22, 1942. p. 11, 


7 New York Times, May 16, 1944. p. 22. 
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CHILDREN UNDER UNNECESSARY STRAINS 


It is common knowledge that the tempo of life definitely has been 
stepped up over the last few decades. About one-third of all military 
4-F pools were rejected for “mental diseases, mental deficiencies, 
and nervous disorders.” Our children have been drawn unconsciously 
into the whirlwind. Many thoughtful students of biology are asking 
the question, “Can man survive in the world he has built?” Over- 
crowded school buildings have been the cause of considerable strain. 
The very presence of large numbers of children becomes a stimu- 
lant. Few school buildings have sound-deadened walls and ceilings; 
as a result, hallways, auditoriums, shops, band rooms, gymnasiums, 
and cafeterias have been bedlam. The confusion about drinking 
fountains and lavatories has resulted in tenseness and in the cutting 
down of use. Fast eating has become almost universal. The strains 
caused by high room temperatures, inadequate and uneven lighting, 
and maladjusted seats are almost universal. 

The school as a whole has emphasized the speed-up; parents have 
put pressure on administrators to have children skip grades and take 
on overloads. In addition to the pressure of the day, many teachers 
have loaded onto the small children an additional burden in the form 
of homework. Small muscles, particularly those of the eyes, have 
suffered. Many children have been pressured by the society in which 
they live into too many social affairs. Nail-biting, fidgety children 
emerge from these social pressures which, not bad in themselves, 
crowd out sleep and rest, 

The radio and motion pictures have cut down the hours of out- 
door Play even when play yards are available. Yet we know that play 
(recreation for the adults) is the one activity free from strain, and 


that it offers the child rich opportunities for stimulating growth and 
development. 


WHOLESOME HEALTH HABITS NOT PROPERLY ENCOURAGED 

In this area the lessons of the past st 
edge about health does not result in 
fortunately, the teaching of health, co 
become a dumping ground for almos 
the field of social behavior. In general 
children have been admonished to s 
cheerful and polite, to be considerate 


and out sharply. Mere knowl- 
acceptable health habits. Un- 
mmonly called "hygiene," has 
t every desirable objective in 
ly accepted hygiene textbooks, 
it properly at the table, to be 
of others, to be friendly toward 


* Physical fitness is essentially a community responsibility. It begins with 
being well born and ends with the problem of old-age security. One gift vouth 
makes to the nation is a strong, physically fit body. Here is the incentive 
Jor a free people—physical fitness as the basis of life, liberty, and happiness. 
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other children, to refrain from quarreling, to be kind to animals, to 
return lost property, to be prompt, contented, self-controlled, and 
thoro. Thus, hygiene teaching has degenerated into pedagogical 
teacher and parental admonitions regarding the whole cross section 
of conduct. 

The admonitions included in most hygiene classes may be grouped 
into three categories: (a) items which are factual; (b) items which 
are desirable, but from the standpoint of health irrelevant; and (c) 
items which are definitely false or give false impressions and assur- 
ances. Our courses of study have been so loaded with the latter two 
that the great mass of our school children are not only definitely 
bored but have recognized that much of the text material is unim- 
portant or untrue. To be frank, our hygiene instruction has been 
largely an opiate which school administrators have given to them- 
selves, thus easing their consciences while they did little or nothing 
about conditions over which they have at least some control. 

Even in regard to the essential health habits of sleep, rest, ade- 
quate nutrition, and play in the sunshine, the wrong approach has 
been taken. We have depended upon telling children about facts 
rather than stressing performance. Even facts which will stand up 
scientifically have disconcerting characteristics. Facts do not remain 
facts. By the time that a great many statements get into textbooks, 
new evidence is available. Again, facts have different values. This 
might be illustrated by two statements, both of which are probably 
factual. The child should wash his neck and ears, and he should get 
nine hours’ sleep. Both might be considered factual but one is of 
far greater importance. And lastly and most important, facts are not 
enough to change behavior. If new habits are to be formed, thé emo- 
tions must be tapped. 

One lesson which we have learned during the past decades is that 
habits are formed or reformed in situations where children act. Satis- 
fying behavior becomes habitual. The unfortunate thing is that many 
of our school situations violate the basic rules of health and fitness. 
Food in the cafeteria often is not tasty or well balanced; candy, in 
some instances, is substituted for money in making change; carbon- 
ated soda drinks are sold; drinking fountains have been too few and 
often not clean; soap and towels have been missing from the wash- 
rooms; rooms have been unattractive, many of them definitely 
smelly; schoolyards have been a disgrace to the community. 
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fitness program in the schools had been as effective as it should have 
been. 


To summarize the experiences in the past few years: 
1. The schools have not set up effective machinery for preventing, discover- 
ing, and caring for remediable handicaps. 


2. Schools have added to the strain of childhood rather than established pro- 
cedures to prevent or neutralize them. 


3. There has been too much talk about health habits, often to the wrong 
people. 


4. The opportunities of the laboratory—the school itself—for the develop- 
ment of fitness have been largely neglected. 


5. The schools have not brought the parents sufficiently into the picture and, 
hence, deal with only a small cross section of the child’s life. 


6. Many school faculties have scoffed at the building of physical fitness. It 
seems to them less dignified than the “training of the mind.” 


7. Spectacular physical training procedures have been directed to those who 


are already physically fit, neglecting the great majority which, in the end, 
win wars and carry on the activities of peace. 


8. Outside of athletics many physical education programs have been lowered 
to the level of the weak, the infirm, and the indisposed. 
9. Too few have learned to swim. 


From the standpoint of producing a physically fit nation, certain 
weaknesses have shown up in our national armor, in spite of the fact 
that there are many encouraging signs. One of the weaknesses— 


division of responsibility—seems quite inherent in our American 
school pattern. 


Organizing for Community Recreation 
Is a Cooperative Job 


It is a sound principle to define clearly a governmental function, 
place it in one department, and hold one administrator responsible. 
However, because of the complexity of governmental machinery, 


some functions cut across many departments, for example, health, 
recreation, and delinquency prevention. 


How much responsibility is the school willing to assume and 
budget for in these overlapping areas? Are school administrators 
ready to fight for in deeds what they have been saying in fighting 
words for thirty years? If so, now is the time to make the fight. If 
not, the school must step aside and let some other agency assume 
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the responsibility. Discussed here, particularly, are the functions of 
recreation and health. 

The school should assume three types of recreational responsi- 
bility in the total community recreation program: (a) teach a wide 
Tange of skills in its various curriculums; (b) provide space and 
facilities in which to conduct play and recreational activities for 
young and old; and (c) cooperate with other agencies. 


TEACH SKILLS 


In our leisure we do what we have learned to do skilfully. The 
school years are skill-building years in such activities as music, arts 
and crafts, science, reading, problem-solving, and sports and games. 
Any hobby which gives an individual an opportunity to lose himself 
In it makes a direct contribution, not only to a happy life but to 
Physical. fitness. Sports and games, including such activities as hik- 
Ing, canoeing, camping, fishing, and square and folk dancing, which 
might be participated in after school years, have special contribu- 


tions to physical fitness. Men and women who have kept up their 
nay continue them into retirement. 


Participation in these activities n 
This implies that all educative activities should have as one of their 
Major outcomes wholesome leisure-time pursuits. 
PROVIDE SPACE AND FACILITIES FOR PARTICIPATION 

The schools have in many communities extensive indoor and out- 
door facilities. In some communities, the schools have the only space 
and facilities available for recreational purposes. Maximum use for 
all must be made of indoor and outdoor areas and facilities, on a 
twenty-four-hour basis if necessary in crowded communities, and 
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There has been too much talk and it has been to the wrong peo- 
ple. We have been talking to the children about things upon which 
only parents can act. Wholesome school surroundings must be estab- 
lished and adult education must be carried on if acceptable habits are 
to be acquired. 

THE WHOLE NATION WAS SOFT 

The taunts of the dictators that we were soft, contented, and ripe 
for conquest were not far from the truth. We must be thankful for the 
width of two oceans. But, mark you, the softness was not only in the 
young manhood and womanhood of the nation; it was the national 
pattern. We had literally gone “оп a spree” during the decades of the 
1920’s and 1930’s. If the depression had not opened our eyes in the 
1930’s and if war-had not awakened us in the 1940's, our nation 
might well have suffered a major catastrophe. 

We lacked national solidarity. Individualism and materialism had 
spread. Crime and delinquency were widespread since to many 
liberty meant license. We heard, “We are strong; we have the 
money; money can buy anything"—but our ships, planes, and guns 
were only in blueprint form. Is it any wonder that youth caught the 
spirit that fitness disciplines, along with other disciplines, were old- 
fashioned and that only money was needed to buy a last-minute 
short cut back to any desirable path? 

й We now have an accumulation of over 4,000,000 4-F's. The rejec- 
tion rate was almost one-third at the age level where the rejections 
were the least, namely, eighteen. The rate of rejections increased rap- 
ке yon 9 thirty-six, which was the upper age level of the 
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Army and Navy officers have stated that large numbers of the young men 
inducted into military service whose physical examinations reveal no serious 
physical defects, lack development, skills, strength, and endurance to such a 
degree that the program of military training is retarded for several months while 
the recruits are being built up physically. 

It is common knowledge among physical education instructors in high schools 
and colleges that large numbers of their male students are weak, have poor 
coordination, cannot climb a rope, carry a burden equal to their own weight, or 
vault out of a trench the height of their chests. The poor physical condition of the 
majority of the American young people is a serious handicap in training soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen and interferes with the maximum industrial and agricultural 
production." 

Training for athletic programs had been fairly strenuous, but the 
program for the masses, which in the senior high school even now 
reaches less than 55 percent of the boys, had in too many instances 
been cut down to the level of the weak, infirm, crippled, and those 
who were indisposed. Doctors and parents have connived with school 
administrators to excuse thousands from physical education simply 
because the children were inconvenienced. As a result, many boys 
definitely have been low in the physical fitness qualities which are 
necessary to meet peak endeavor in war; many of them could not 
even meet peaks of endeavor in peace. The weaknesses of those 
accepted were of the following general classifications: 

Strength—Strength of arm, upper back, shoulder and abdominal muscles was 
found generally to be under par. These are important muscles for carrying packs, 
climbing ropes, carrying ammunition, digging, pushing, pulling, and maintaining 
balance for better posture. They had not been used sufficiently. 

Endurance—The armed forces call this heart power—ability of the heart 
to deliver oxygen. The heart is the muscle which develops thru running. We have 


been riding, not running. 
Agility, steed, and flexibility—These are needed to meet emergencies. Our 


bodies were habituated thru use. Training was needed to bring the enrollee up to 
the place where he could be trusted on the battle line. 

Swimming ability—The inability to swim, even for safety purposes, has aston- 
ished the nation. Hundreds of men have lost their lives because they could 
not sustain themselves in the water as long as ten minutes. 

Our men have since shown on a myriad of battle fronts that funda- 
mentally they have what it takes, but in the beginning precious time 
was lost. It took months to put men into reasonably good physical 
condition where it should have required only weeks if our physical 

90. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Physical Fitness through Physical Education 


for the Victory Corps. Victory Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 2. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 1942. p. 4. 
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community play and recreation plan. In many places this responsi- 
bility has been placed in the hands of one executive. Joint budgets 
have been set up by these two arms of the local government, often 
the municipality supplying 50 percent of the funds and the board 
of education the other 50 percent. Sometimes a municipality trans- 
fers its share of the budget to the board of education. In spite of 
the complications which may arise from having an executive work 
more or less directly under two boards, this plan has worked out 
successfully with variations, among other cities, in San Diego, Oak- 
land, Long Beach, Berkeley, and Pasadena, California; Madison 
and Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Denver, Colorado; Ann Arbor and 
Monroe, Michigan; Arlington County and Waynesboro, Virginia; 
Newark and Montclair, New Jersey; and Ithaca, New York. 


Organizing the School Physical Fitness Program 


What is said about the necessity of cooperation for recreational 
results is even more true in regard to attaining health results. The 
city or county board of health has certain life-span responsibilities. 
It has responsibilities relative to contagious diseases, inspection of 
food and food handlers, the establishment of nursing services, and 
public clinics. 

The school has definite educational responsibilities. Mature indi- 
viduals will always be called upon to make choices. Selection of 
food, hours of sleep, leisure-time activities, standards of behavior 
in relationship to personal and community hygiene, and the selection 
of dental and medical advisers always should be matters of choice. 
Education has important responsibilities in guiding these choices. 


HOW THE BOARD OF HEALTH AND THE BOARD OF EDUCATION CAN BEST 
COOPERATE FOR RESULTS !! 


The principal function of the school is to teach, with the objective 
of establishing wholesome health behavior patterns. Teaching should 
be thought of in the broadest sense and should be accomplished 


casi dd Ed dr GP example of a health service operated by the board of education 
Cincinnati and Detroit are good examples of a cooperative plan worked 4 tan, 
of the two boards ed out by the executive officers 


* 
PLATFORM 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


As shown by the draft, approximately 50 i 

have disabling defects, HENCE у 5076F Americas youth 
|t is necessary to have medical examinations for every young 

person of school age, the type of examination and the organ- 

ization necessary to be determined by organized medicine and 

public health. 

The neglected defects in childhood are the same defects which 

prevent acceptance for service, HENCE 

lt is important to secure the early correction of every remedi- 
able defect, the ways and means to be determined by the family 
and the community. 

Many young persons violate health practices because they do 
not know how to live, 

There should be emphasis upon rest and sleep, nutrition 
recreation, exercise, mental and social hygiene, medical and 
dental care in order to develop desirable patterns of living. 
Many chilaren fail E grow property, are weak, are unable to 
protect themselves adequate in emergencies, and | - 
бола skills HENCE ыа 

All children should be taught motor skills which promote 
growth, development, safety, and recreation suitable to age, sex 
and condition of health. A program of physical education con- 
sisting only of weight lifting, strength stunts, calisthenics, march- 
ing, or similar exercises is too limited for the needs of growing 


boys and girls. 


(5) The things children learn in school should function in their lives 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


now and afterwards in civilian life, HENCE 

The program should consist of rhythms, games, sports, athletics, 
and body building activities, the latter directed particularly to 
the arms and upper back. The program should extend competi- 
tive interschool athletics suitable for individuals concerned. 
There are many desirable facilities and opportunities in the 
community, HENCE 

In conjunction with the regular program of the school, wide 
use should be made of копти and state facilities and оррог- 
tunities for camping, hiking, riding, boating and other similar 
outdoor activities. 
Vitality, strength, and skills cannot be developed without ade- 
quate time, 


In order to develop agility, skills, ruggedness, strength, and 


ce, a daily program of participation under qualified in- 
«шп E eus beni childhood: and youth should be аі, 
No comprehensive programs are possible without facilities, 
HENCE 
Communities 5 
facilities, including 
possible a desirable 
dren and youth. 


hould provide adequate indoor and outdoor 
facilities for swimming, in order to make 
program of physical education for all chil- 


* 
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COOPERATE WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


The schools need city parks and recreational areas for sports and 
games. Other community agencies likewise will want to use the 
school gymnasium and swimming pool, shops, auditorium, and 
other rooms. The handling of this whole problem of cooperation 
must be specifically planned. 

One authority on municipal government goes so far as to indicate 
that the entire active recreation program should, if possible, be 
turned over to the schools, leaving other municipal departments 
charged merely with the responsibility of supplying areas and facili- 
ties which can be operated without leadership. He says specifically : 

If the school department can be trusted to handle the active recreation pro- 
gram and can be persuaded to undertake it, by all means let it do it. The park 


department can then go on to supply the swimming, boating, golf, and such 


facilities, which require large areas but no play leadership, to the top of its 
bent outside the schools’ program.'^ 


зо Reed, Thomas Harrison. Municipal Management. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. p. 463. 


PATTERN I-COORDINATE EXECUTIVE TYPE 


SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Recreation ‘Department 


Physical education , playground , community 
center, extension , or other departments 


Combination of park and playground or 
comparable departments 


Interuse of facilities 
by permits 
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Community plans depend upon the provisions of state enabling 
acts and city charters, but in general they should fall into one or 


the other of the Patterta Twe 
Pattern I will likely be the plan for jarge cieres. А 


out successfully, with variations, in such cities as Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. The recreation de- 
partment provides on a year-round basis for postschool ages, family 
groups, and possibly preschool age levels. The school system pro- 
vides playground activities for elementary and secondary age levels 
and possibly evening community center programs. 

Pattern II is recommended highly in counties, towns, villages, 
and cities under 500,000. Most communities will have a park de- 
partment or a park and playground department, and in varying 
forms all will have schools. In order to avoid creating a third depart- 
ment for the purpose of handling this expanding recreation function, 
and in order to eliminate overlapping, it is advisable for the munic- 


ipal government and the board of education to work out a total 


PATTERN I-SINGLE EXECUTIVE TYPE 


CITY OR 
COUNTY 


PLAYGROUND AND PARK 
DEPARTMENT 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Superintendent of Recreation 
and 
Director of Physical Education 
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BIBLE READING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


According to Johnson? about one-fourth of the states have 
statutes requiring Bible reading in the public schools, about one- 
fourth specifically permit it, about one-fourth prohibit it, and in 
about one-fourth of the states it is what he terms optional. ome 
states which require Bible reading have statutory provisions for 
excusing pupils during such periods and others do not. Some states 
prohibit comment on the portion of the scripture read. There is 
no uniformity. 

In South Dakota where Bible reading is “required,” енп 
estimates the number reading the Bible as only 10 percent. Tus 
estimates range all the way to 100 percent in some “required 
states. Among the "optional" and "permitted" states, his estimates 
range from "negligible" to 85 percent reading the Bible. In the 
"prohibited" states he indicates no estimated violation. . 

Johnson indicates some of the difficulties involved in Bible 
reading in school. For example, if the Bible is to be read in the 
schools, what portions are to be selected? Jews object to the read- 
ing of passages from the New Testament which extol Christ as 
the Messiah and virtually infer that Jewish religious teaching is 
untrue., Catholics object to the King James version, which sub- 
stantially ignores the doctrine of purgatory. Even Protestants 
quarrel among themselves as to the passages to be read and the 


placing of the emphasis; while the infidel condemns а." 
The courts are not uniform in 


evidence that their decision 
In at least one state, Wisco 
is barred, Bible instruction 
as a literary reference. 
Hence, because of the 


their decisions, and there is some 
ѕ tend to follow the election returns. 
nsin, where all “sectarian instruction” 
is illegal but the Bible may be used 


chaotic status of Bible reading in the 


public schools and because many doubt the religious significance 
for children of the perfunctor 


y compulsory reading of Bible pas- 
sages, especially without comment, it is quite obvious that Bible 
reading in the public scho 


n some schools may not be suc- 


ng in the Public Schools" Education 59: 274-80; January 1936. 
77. 


5 Johnson, Alvin W. “Bible Readi 
% Johnson, Alvin W., op. cit., p. 2 
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cessful or that Bible study in church and home may not assist in 
laying the necessary foundation for spiritual values. It is merely 
to face the fact that under present conditions in the public school 
as a whole there are too many practical difficulties involved to 
assure the desired results. 


WEEKDAY CLASSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Apparently as the result of an awareness of the lack of formal 
religious education for large numbers of our children, weekday 
classes in religious education were started about 1912. Among the 
earliest schools to experiment with the idea was the Gary, Indiana, 
system.” Under the all-day, work-study-play program pupils were 
released for a period of one or two hours a week at the request 
of parents for music lessons, library or home work, or for religious 
instruction outside the school under conditions of the parents’ 
own choosing. 

In 1941 the U. S. Office of Education published a bulletin * 
showing the status of these classes. Altho great variation existed 
in general, pupils were released for one hour per 
week for religious instruction without school credit. Some high- 
school classes were held five periods per week for school credit. 
Forty-one percent of the elementary programs were held in school 
buildings, 57 percent in churches, community centers, and so forth, 
and 2 percent in combinations of school and outside. Thirty per- 
cent of high-school classes were conducted in school buildings, 67 
percent in church centers, and 3 percent divided. There were three 
elementary-school programs for every two high-school programs. 
In general the elementary programs attracted two-thirds of the 
potential membership, while the high-school programs had only 
one-third of the pupils taking advantage of their opportunity. 
Teachers were provided usually by the church or other outside 
groups. Pupils were released at the request of parents, and those 
for whom parents did not make requests for Prosa were given 
other work at school—frequently some form of “character” edu- 


cation. 


among cities, 


gms i » Frontiers of Democracy 7: 73-75; December 15, 1940. 
1 T ic Policy Needed. ч 1 i 
* Coe, George A. "A Public POTS Religious Education. U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
*Davis, Mary D. Weekday, CES, 'iwashington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 

Security Agency, Bulletin 197^. 075 77 

ment Printing Office, 1941. 66 p. 


thru providing wholesome school surroundings; encouraging proper 
habits of rest, sleep, and nutrition; habituating children to reg- 
ular medical and dental examinations, plus of course adequate in- 
struction. The objective of the school is to teach health as a basis 
for physical fitness, not to treat disease. It should prevent defects 
when possible and encourage remedy where medical treatment or 
protective measures, thru a process of vaccination, immunization, 
and the like, are necessary. All such procedures should be thought 
of from the standpoint of education. Children should be taught to 
recognize fraud, false advertising, part truths, and untruths. Always 
the function of the school is educational. , 

The board of health is responsible for the total community health 
pattern. Education of the community always will be one of its 
objectives, but protection of individuals by such measures as quar- 
antine and inspection likely will remain its chief function. 

The establishment of wholesome health habits requires the coop- 
eration of every individual in the school and home. It must be 
considered our responsibility and falls apart completely when it is 
thought of in terms of your—say the department of health's— 
responsibility. 

LEVELS OF COOPERATION 


If physical fitness is to be a community responsibility, then a 


number of levels of cooperation must be established. The following 
' five levels are considered essential: 


Number I, national level—At present, it might be said that from 
' the standpoint of the nation as a whole, we have hundreds of health 
and physical fitness plans but no plan. The first step in this direction 
is being taken now. A bill calling for the establishment of a new 
government agency with over-all authority to institute programs for 
the protection of the health and the promotion of the fitness of the 
nation is being sponsored now in Congress. This proposed agency 


will have power to set up an over-all plan and to issue directives 
to other departments. 


Number II, state level—Broad, sweeping policies should be estab- 
lished by the various agencies in each state, including the state 
board of health, state board of education, and any other agencies 


of enabling power authorizing procedures on the local level should 
emanate from state legislation. Policies relative to care of the crip- 
pled and handicapped, and policies relative to qualifications of medi- 
cal, dental, and nursing personnel must emanate from the state 
level. : 


Levels ПІ, IV, and V—The relationship of these levels to local 
cooperation and possible make-up of the committees is indicated 
in the following chart: 


LOCAL COMMUNITY GOOPERATION 


LEVEL Ш City or county 
school 
CITY OR health coordinating committee 
COUNTY 
LEVEL IZ 
SCHOOLS 
LEVEL Е. 
LAY 
COMMITTEES 


ity or county school health coordinating commit- 
ld be presided over by the superin- 
arge cities, by someone clothed with 
uch a committee should sit such people as rep- 
d of health and of county medical and 


Number ПІ, с 
tee—Such a committee shou 
tendent of schools or, in 1 
responsibility. Ор 5 


resentatives of the boar 


— d ity War Services, Federal Security Agency 

32 A rec randum issued by the Office of Community War Services, D 
ылла. Panchen of State Government, by Charles K. Brightbill), recommends a separate 
sate E Gf теср TRE proposal has not had wide circulation or discussion among educators. 
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thru providing wholesome school surroundings; encouraging proper 
habits of rest, sleep, and nutrition; habituating children to reg- 
ular medical and dental examinations, plus of course adequate in- 
struction. The objective of the school is to teach health as a basis 

' for physical fitness, not to treat disease. It should prevent defects 
when possible and encourage remedy where medical treatment or 
protective measures, thru a process of vaccination, immunization, 
and the like, are necessary. All such procedures should be thought 
of from the standpoint of education. Children should be taught to 
recognize fraud, false advertising, part truths, and untruths. Always 
the function of the school is educational. 

The board of health is responsible for the total community health 
pattern. Education of the community always will be one of its 
objectives, but protection of individuals by such measures as quar- 
antine and inspection likely will remain its chief function. 

The establishment of wholesome health habits requires the coop- 
eration of every individual in the school and home. It must be 
considered our responsibility and falls apart completely when it is 
thought of in terms of your—say the department of health's— 
responsibility. 

LEVELS OF COOPERATION 


If physical fitness is to be a community responsibility, then a 


number of levels of cooperation must be established. The following 
' five levels are considered essential: 


Number I, national level—At present, it might be said that from 
* the standpoint of the nation as a whole, we have hundreds of health 
and physical fitness plans but no plan. The first step in this direction 
is being taken now. A bill calling for the establishment of a new 
government agency with over-all authority to institute programs for 
the protection of the health and the promotion of the fitness of the 
nation is being sponsored now in Congress. This proposed agency 


will have power to set up an over-all plan and to issue directives 
to other departments. 


Number II, state level—Broad, sweeping policies should be estab- 
lished by the various agencies in each state, including the state 
board of health, state board of education, and any other agencies 
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dealing with the health and protection of the people.’* Certain types 
of enabling power authorizing procedures on the local level should 
emanate from state legislation. Policies relative to care of the crip- 
pled and handicapped, and policies relative to qualifications of medi- 
cal, dental, and nursing personnel must emanate from the state 
level. : 

Levels III, IV, and V—The relationship of these levels to local 
cooperation and possible make-up of the committees is indicated 
in the following chart: 


LOCAL COMMUNITY COOPERATION 


LEVEL TI City or county 
school 
CITY OR health coordinating committee 
COUNTY 
LEVEL IZ 
SCHOOLS 
LEVEL £. 
LAY 
COMMITTEES 


ounty school health coordinating commit- 
hould be presided over by the superin- 
e cities, by someone clothed with 
ttee should sit such people as rep- 
board of health and of county medical and 


Number III, city or € 
tee—Such a committee S 
tendent of schools or, in large 
responsibility. On such a comm 


resentatives of the 


Community War Services, Federal Security Agency 
2, by Charles К. Brightbill), recommends a separate 
d wide circulation or discussion among educators. 
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dental societies, parent-teacher officials, the chairman of the health 
coordinating committee of each school, the school physician, the 
director of physical education, a member of the planning commis- 
sion; the head nurse; directors of the departments of home econom- 
ics, science, social science, and possibly other departments; the 
superintendent of buildings and grounds; and the director of cafe- 
terias. 

Such a committee should have as its main function recommenda- 
tion of general policies to the. board of education and the board 
of health. This committee would be in a position to advise the 
superintendent as to next steps. Some of the decisions would concern 
the selection of and budgeting for the doctor, dentist, and nurse 
personnel; form and type of cumulative record card; and the estab- 
lishment of policies relative to core curriculums with particular ref- 
erence to social science, general science, home economics, and the 
teaching of hygiene. This committee should take an over-all view 


of the problems in the light of community needs and under authority 
granted by the state. 


Number IV, individual school level—It is on this level that the 
real job is to be done. If health and physical fitness are to be con- 
sidered major outcomes, the chairman of this committee logically 
should be the principal of the School, or someone clothed with 
authority. With an active principal, practically anything can be 
done. Without an active principal, even if other things are favorable, 
the best results cannot be accomplished. "This committee should 
consist of such members as the classroom teachers, school doctor, 
dentist, nurse, and director of physical education; chairmen of 
science, social science, and home economics departments; repre- 
sentative students; director of the cafeteria; custodian; and any 
other key persons in the school or community. On the committee 
also should sit the chairmen of the parents’ committees interested 
in fitness problems. 


The principal, as the chairman of the committee, might introduce 
the discussion at the first committee meeting as follows: 


It is possible for us, not only in words but in fact, to make health—or, if you 
prefer, physical fitness—the first objective of our School. Every individual, in- 
cluding the parents, has responsibilities. If the total efforts of these people can 
be united, we can make progress. While everyone has a responsibility, certain 
groups must be assigned specific responsibilities, because that which is every- 
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body's task often becomes nobody's task. We might start organizing in the 
following areas: !? 
Protection of the children from handicaps and devitalizing drains 
Control of strain and the promotion of an atmosphere of happiness around the 
school 
More effective instructional program. 


The principal of the school might continue by outlining a number 
of essential steps for the protection of children from handicaps 
and devitalizing drains: 


Step number 1—Continuous health supervision of preschool children. The 
parents must be brought actively into the plan. We will discuss this more fully 
when we take up the problem of lay committees. 

Step number 2—Organizing the school health examination. Our medical ad- 
visers, with our nurses, must take the responsibility for the technical side of 
this work? Thoro examinations of a needy, selected group are preferable to a 
hasty examination of everyone. There are at least four ways in which we can 
safely cut down the number of examinations so that the doctor's work may be 
effective: 

1. Examine students less frequently than once a year. Authorities agree that 
with the existing staff, a comprehensive examination three times during the school 
life is sufficient for all but emergency cases. 

2. We can further conserve our physician's time by providing examinations 
only for those who do not have or cannot afford a family physician. Arrangements 
can be made to have the findings of the family physician on file with the school. 

3. A third way of assisting is for all of us to recommend for reexamination 
and follow-up those who appear to have definite health problems. By. being con- 
stantly on the lookout, the teachers and the nurses will become more conscious 
of certain behavior symptoms. The physician will realize in the case of all these 
reexaminations that at least two people, the teacher and the nurse, have recog- 


nized that something has gone wrong. The problem then becomes a challenge to 


him. 

4. Another way to conserve the time of our staff is to have a convenient, 
well-organized cumulative health record card. This will make it possible to 
conserve the information gathered by the staff. For the younger children, par- 
ticularly, the parents must be present at the time of this examination. One of 
the major objectives is the education of the parent. 

Step number 3—The inspection by the teacher. The teacher should be con- 
scious of all abnormal symptoms not only in the morning period of inspection 
but at any period during the day. She should be present at the examination of 


luing School Health Problems. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1942. 
d American Medical Association, Joint Committee on Health 
Pi i i lth Education. Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1941. 
368 p. YAmsican Amociton "i School Administrators. Health in Schools. Twentieth Yearbook. Wash- 
ington, ID Gn the Association, a department of the National Education Association, 1942, 544 р. 
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the children who have special problems. She is in a strategic position to observe 
day-by-day changes. Thus, the teacher can be of great assistance to the physician 
and to the nurse so that all three may work together for the good of the child. 
The teacher can make vision, hearing, and numerous other measurements from 
time to time, which would be valuable. 

Step number 4—Other protective measures. As rapidly as possible with the 
advice of our medical and dental staff, we will proceed to make a definite check 

` on eyesight, hearing, teeth, and signs of tuberculosis, and to set up vaccination 
and immunization procedures to care for those who have not received such help 
from home physicians. The protective program also will include a program of 
accident prevention.!* 

We will take up these problems one by one, and others will be considered 
as they arise. Many national and governmental agencies, as well as medical, 
dental, and nursing organizations, have literature on these subjects and have estab- 
lished workable procedures. We can, and must, keep the public informed as to 
urgent and specific problems requiring united action. 


The principal might continue by discussing what can be done to 
establish a happy school atmosphere: 


We should make it our responsibility to remove all possible strains around 
the school and to work with parents for the removal of those which are outside 
the school. We should be on the lookout for places and times where tensions 
have arisen, possibly unnoticed. It might be that there is insufficient time for 
the passing of classes, undue crowding around drinking fountains and in lava- 
tories, too short a period for lunch, and loud noises in shops and swimming 
pools. The lighting of the rooms may be inadequate; the seats not properly 
adjusted; some of the teachers may be putting heavy pressure on the younger 
children by requiring homework. Perhaps we are putting too much pressure 
on some children to reach certain scholastic standards, when they are incapable 
of doing so. Possibly tensions have been mounting between teacher and student, 


and maybe between teacher and principal. Let us look into all these situations 
and provide remedies wherever possible. 


On the positive side, we can give the children certain periods of joyous play. 


We can make the school attractive. We might even smile a little oftener. 
Finally, the principal and the committee will want to discuss the 
establishment of wholesome health activities. This is what often has 
been termed the health teaching phase. Here there has been a 
tremendous amount of repetition and overlapping; children have 
been subjected to a standard course of study regardless of the 
socio-economic level from which they have come. Word-of-mouth 
instruction has gone on regardless of whether or not the children 


м American Association of School Administrators. Safety Education, Eighteenth Yearbook, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: the Association, a department of the National Education Association, 1940. 544 p. 
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already have achieved the standards. The principal might speak 
to the committee as follows: 


It probably is advisable for us to set grade level achievements and then make 
one of the major objectives the bringing of all children up to these levels. In 
some schools little time will be necessary, and in others more time will be re- 
quired. The accomplishment of these standards is one of the major objectives 
of education and it should come first. * 

In all probability, these standards should include: “Fit to come to school." 
(These will be taken up with our parents thru adult education.) Other standards 
then could be established which should be attained at the end of the second, 
fourth, sixth, eighth, ninth, and twelfth years.!* 

The achievement of these standards should be made our core curriculum from 
kindergarten thru high school. Inasmuch as these standards never have been 
worked out for our community, it will be necessary for us to set up our own. 

After standards have been worked out, scientific methods of attack on prob- 
lems and interpretations of basic principles must be used in the teaching process. 
Individual and group progress charts, visual aids, group discussion, group proj- 
ects, stories about science and health heroes, projects involving visitations and 
inspection, making possible adequate washroom facilities, parental conferences, 
individual conferences with children—these are only a few. 

Some of the things which we can do to encourage wholesome health habits 
are to make our schoolrooms attractive, see that there are soap, towels, and hot 
water in the washrooms, provide a clean cafeteria, and see that halls, rooms, and 
ctive. These stimulate wholesome responses. With our parents we 
must take up in a systematic way the problems of rest, sleep, and diet. One of 
the first steps in working out our core curriculum will be to get together social 
science, science, home economics, and physical education teachers. These people 
will be asked to work out a core curriculum which will guarantee that important 
subjects are touched upon and that there is not too much overlapping. Thus, 
certain problems of community hygiene can be taken care of by the social science 
teachers; problems of bacteria and germs, by the science people; and the health 
and physical education staff can stress the personal hygiene phase. ) к 

In our upper classes much time can be given to the discussion of misleading 
advertising and the dangers of narcotics, alcohol, and drugs. Thru discussion the 
danger of attempting “short cuts" can be brought out. All these subjects come 
close to the lives of children. Thru the group discussion method real interest 
can be aroused and behavior can be modified. PR 

We must at least keep ourselves as teachers well, happy, and enthusiastic. 
Studies indicate that one-third of the teachers have persistent worries intense 
enough to interfere with sleep, efficiency in teaching, or health. We have a me 
mendous responsibility in education for choice, so essential to a democracy. Let's 


ic Schools have made a noteworthy contribution to the setting 
Pu Lerrigo, Marion О. Health Behavior. Bloomington, TI.: 
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make our school a happy school where the establishment of wholesome ways of 
living by children is an easy procedure. 


The principal continues on one other responsibility : 


Step number 5—The lay committee level. Changing the health behavior of 
children cannot be accomplished without the active cooperation of parents. In 
the area of adult education nothing is more important. The responsibility of the 
children under school age and the chjldren of school age who are at home is 
somewhat of a no man's land. Legally, the courts have been prone to place 
this responsibility squarely upon the shoulders of parents; some community 
agencies, however, must give active guidance to these fathers and mothers. 
In place of a preschool roundup just previous to entering school, it is deemed 
advisable to have continued and uninterrupted supervision of the child’s health. 
Vaccination and inoculation should be done in this period, some of them before 
the child is a year old. 

The continued contact of the parents is essential. They should be present at 
the time of the child’s first physical examination. Many problems relative to 
sleep, rest, and nutrition will need parental cooperation. With some guidance by 
us, large numbers of parents can be organized into working committees. Let them 
assume responsibility. We will offer them the counsel of experts—doctor, dentist, 
nurse, physical director, or recreation leader. As soon as the parents talk of 
“our” responsibility rather than one of merely stopping an hour a month to attend 
“your” meeting, some progress will be made. This work is in a pioneer field but 


some community agencies must assume responsibility. Why not the schools of the 
people? 


What the Program Should Be 


Physical fitness means dynamic health. All the foregoing steps of 
protection and nutrition are, to a large extent, preliminary. Organic 
power comes thru exercise for the artist, the typist, the athlete, or 


the soldier. We feel that physical education lays a firm foundation 
for achievement. 


BASIC ESSENTIALS—STRENGTH, SKILL, AND ENDURANCE 


In discussing the physical education activity program, particular 
reference is made to the fitness of the school children. This, we feel, 
lays a firm foundation for later years. The program is based on 
certain principles: 


Use—That which is used develops. We acquire strength and skill 
in this way. 
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Adaptation—Activities must be selected in accordance with indi- 
vidual capacities. Patients are being allowed to sit up and walk after 
operations, days before it was formerly allowed. Cardiacs and chil- 
dren with infantile paralysis are given mild exercises. William 
Dock of Cornell University says, “Absolute bed rest kills more 
patients than anesthesia and all the drugs in the pharmacopoeia 
added together.””® 

Increase load—Power is pyramided by adding a little each day. 


Time—Long hours are needed in childhood to lay down the organic 
base. The Army has found it easy to train men who developed a 
sound organic base in early childhood. Without this basic childhood 
activity, they call army training a “puffing-up” procedure. 

Rhythm—Rhythm underlies the science of relaxation. An activity 
done leisurely is rest. It is a time when the body can dispose of its 
fatigue products faster than it produces them. In the glide stroke 


of the muscular rhythm, when the glide or the relaxation phase is 


long, the body rests. 

Normal risk—Every precaution should be taken for the protec- 
ndividual, but if strong men and women are to be devel- 
] be risks. Many administrators, under the 
have cut down their activity program to the 
Such a program might just as well be 


tion of ani 
oped, there always wil 
threat of damage suits, 
level of the weak and infirm. 
abolished. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (KINDERGARTEN THRU GRADE vi) 


In recommending various activity programs the value of relaxa- 
d. Relaxation, among many other items, should 
s of length of passing periods, crowds in hall- 
ways, bus schedules, curriculum pressures, and personal relation- 
ships in the classrooms. Hence relaxation becomes a total school 
responsibility. It is understood that children who show evidence of 
disease or are recovering from sickness or operations should have 
periods of as complete rest as possible during the time assigned 


to physical education. 
The years of the elementary school are crucial for the develop- 


ment of heart power, muscle strength, speed, flexibility, and relaxa- 


tion is not overlooke 
be thought of in term 
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tion. For power-building the following items should be given ad- 
ministrative attention. 


1. Time—The normal child in this age group needs three or four hours of 
activity daily. This, of course, includes in addition to two thirty-minute periods 
of instruction, walking to and from school, recesses and noon periods, after-school 
play, or work hours. The instructional time should be definitely teaching periods 
and not just “free play.” 

2. Space—There should be a surfaced yard large enough to accommodate 
the peak load of children scheduled at any hour. Activities should be outdoors 
as much as possible. Indoor playrooms should be provided for inclement weather. 

3. Activities—Children of this age should have a wide range of activities in 
which they can establish basic skills of running, jumping, hanging, climbing, 
dodging, catching, throwing, kicking, and the like. The activities should include 
the traditional activities of the race (“tag and it" and circle games, rhythmic 
activities in various forms) and stunts, which include tumbling, climbing, hanging. 
and so forth. The program should include all the lead-up games to our major 
athletic activities. Activities should be adapted to individual needs. In certain 
cases children should have an -opportunity to lie down. Excellent program sug- 


gestions are available for small elementary schools and for large elementary 
schools.!? 


4. Classification of children—After the medical screening has been made, 
classification can well be based upon the grade in this age range, and to a large 
extent the boys and girls will play together. " 

5. Leadership—Skilled leadership is needed, particularly in the upper elemen- 
tary grades. This has been a point of decided weakness in the past. The physical 
education period is not just a time to turn children loose in the yard while the 
teacher relaxes. If children are to learn the games and other activities which are 
the heritage of the race, they must be taught—taught as they are taught in the 
music room, industrial arts shop, or reading and writing classes. This teaching 
will be carried on not in a formalized way but in playing the games and per- 
forming the activities. It is recommended that special teachers be employed 
for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades and that these teachers assist the teachers 


of kindergarten and lower. elementary grades. It is apparent that no other plan 
will prove effective for the program of physical fitness. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Finishing touches of the physical fitness program in the schools 
must be applied during the six-year junior and senior high-school 
period. In this period the program can be stepped up in intensity, 
and it should reach its peak during the senior high-school years. 
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Several excellent manuals are available. A wartime manual specifi- 
cally applicable to boys has been issued by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, which is worthwhile but not fully adequate for peacetime.'? 
An excellent book laying down the philosophy for girls is now avail- 
able.? Another program worked out in Detroit is exceedingly prac- 
tical-^ We now have an excellent text on the administration of 
sports and games." The following items require special administra- 
tive attention: 


1. Time—One period per day of approximately sixty minutes is needed for 
instruction plus at least one hour in activities after school. This latter hour 
might be in sports and games, or in work activities, and might be organized 
around the school, the municipal playgrounds, home, factory, shop, or store. 

2. Space—Enough space must be provided to accommodate peak loads. The 
athletic prografn which is stressed particularly in America demands infinitely 
more space than any other program in any other country. The indoor area should 
include spacious gymnasiums and swimming pools. The outdoor areas should 
include a sufficient number of football, baseball, soccer, and hockey fields, and 
tennis, basketball, handball, and badminton courts to accommodate the needs of 
the school for peak assignments. 

3. Activities—A wide range of activities is necessary. Some activities should 
be offered for the development of speed and endurance—soccer, hockey, basket- 
ball, handball, and swimming. Other activities should be offered because of their 
value in developing agility and flexibility—jumping, bending, tumbling, apparatus 
work, and games which involve dodging. Still others should be offered, for the 
strengthening of the shoulder girdle and back muscles—climbing, chinning, push- 
ing, and pulling. " 

All these activities have values in themselves. One should not be made subordi- 
nate to the other. Some people will be interested in certain of these areas more 
specifically than in others. There are, therefore, no such things as formal and 
informal activities. There are badly-taught and well-taught activities. . 

In many countries the traditional pattern which stimulates the interests of 
the masses will be of the gymnastic type. This particularly is true of the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. In America the patterns will 
be more of the sports and games type and should be limited only by the limita- 


tions of space. 
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The intramural program should be broadly conceived and embrace many 
different kinds of competitive and noncompetitive activities. This intramural 
program should be given the assistance of our best physical education leaders. 
Time and space allotments should make possible practically universal participa- 
tion in these sports and games by the boys and girls in the junior and senior 
high-school levels. 

The interscholastic program for boys should be widely extended. Instead of 
having just one team in each area, there should be many football, basketball, 
baseball, soccer, and swimming teams. All of these teams should have an oppor- 
tunity to play teams similarly classified in other institutions. While this extensive 
participation is desirable, the pyramiding of leagues into state tournaments is not 
looked upon with favor. 

Girls should have an opportunity to play games with neighboring schools 
where controls can be kept on a friendly basis. Pyramiding these girls’ games 
into leagues and tournaments definitely should be avoided. 

4. Classification of participants—In the high-school group, age becomes less 
significant. Height, weight, skill, and physical maturity are more important. 
Any one of a number of plans may be used experimentally for purposes for 
which classification is desired.?? 

All of the precautions relative to rest and relaxation which have been re- 
ferred to formerly in this section apply with particular emphasis to the boys 
and the girls in the adolescent period. 

5. Leadership— Guidance in this program needs the best trained men and 
women in the nation. These leaders must be able to classify individuals and to 
adapt activities to their needs. They must know when young people can be 
pushed to higher levels of achievement and when they should slow down. They 
must recognize the oncome of fatigue and exhaustion. These leaders must recog- 


nize the great opportünities for the teaching of teamwork and the establishment 
of recreational enthusiasms. 


The foregoing program will need to have the support of the 
taxpayer and the enthusiastic interest of administrators. Time and 
Space must be set aside for the program and well-trained leaders 
must be selected. The school is in a position to lay down a basis for 
organic fitness which a nation must have. This is a challenge to the 
local communities and the states. If these local groups dodge their 
responsibilities, the federal government may have no option except 
to step in and provide the training. If the federal government does 
step in, it will take time well beyond any one year, and we should 
be well on our way toward a nationalization of our youth. 
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CAMPING EXPERIENCE 


Young people should have the opportunity of living together under 
camp conditions. They should have this opportunity to face and 
solve problems together. This pattern will not follow that of the 
summer recreation camp, the camp of the CCC, or those of the 
European and the Scandinavian countries, and we hope it will not 
be exclusively one of military service. 

Young people should have an opportunity to participate in mean- 
ingful work experiences, where emphasis is on education, not pro- 
duction. They should be given a chance to serve the nation which 
has given them schools, playgrounds, free libraries, and all the 
opportunities of liberty. This work could be in our national and state 
parks on erosion and flood control projects. In a thousand ways they 
could leave this nation, as the Greek boys pledged, “not only not less 
but greater, better, and more beautiful than it was transmitted 
to us.” 

If this experience is to be given to boys and girls and if it is to be 
kept educational, the schools of the nation must do the organizing. 


Incentives for Physical Fitness 


If boys and girls are to keep themselves fit, they must have an 
incentive. Physical fitness is not really an objective in and of itself. 
We use physical fitness to attain some objective. It is not the fitness 
itself that is the end; it is the use to which it is put. Therefore, to 
give physical fitness qualitative characteristics, we must have a 
cause to serve. 

What incentives prompt a person to train? For a limited number, 
excellency of performance in sports and games serves as a motive. 
Men, and oftentimes women, have trained specifically to be able 
to compete better. There has been a self-discipline under the impetus 
of a qualitative end. To a limited number, the ability to engage in vig- 
orous and joyous recreation is an incentive. Men keep themselves 
fit to enjoy a vigorous game of golf or tennis or for the portage of a 
canoe. Others want to keep young with their children. Still others 
feel the importance of their work, and the desire for excellency 
gives them a worthy objective. All these combined, however, still 


fall short of a national ideal for all of us. 
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War-minded nations have urged their people to higher levels of 
physical efficiency under the incentives of fear, hate, and revenge. 
The German youth trained with a Spartan enthusiasm during the 
decades of 1930 and 1940. Japan pushed its youth in training to un- 
believable heights, often unreasonable ones, under the driving 
impulses of “national honor" and revenge. 

Men and women in London developed a drive when their nation 
was in danger. With one out of every seven homes bombed, with 
invasion imminent, they girded themselves to “fight on the beaches 
and fight on the air strips." They shook their fists to the sky and 
breathed defiance. This incentive to achieve rooted in a deep, 
national ideal was the turning point in the war for England. 

The youth of the Volga and the Don, believing in their cause, 
set their feet on their homeland and chose to die rather than give up. 
In these efforts the level of achievement has no physiological explana- 
tion. Enthusiasm carried the people to great psychological heights. 

Millions of boys from our country have kindled anew the enthu- 
siasm of our Founding Fathers. They raised service to a national 
ideal above the disintegrating concepts of race, creed, or the nation- 
ality of their fathers. The achievements of these boys in the air, on 
the land, and on the sea, at Wake Island, Bataan, Tarawa, the Anzio 
Beachhead, Normandy, and on the Siegfried Line, have given us a 
new sense of national unity. ' 

What can we in America use for peacetime incentives? What have 
we to keep fit for? It is not hate, revenge, or fear that will furnish 
the drive. What have we that will create enthusiasm and tap body 
reserves so that we may reach a psychological limit of endeavor 
essential for lasting peace? 

We have everything, if only we would capitalize on it. We have 
the land which our forefathers wrested from the wilderness; we 
have a nation which for over a hundred years has lived under two 
of the greatest human documents ever written —the Bill of Rights 
and the Constitution. We are having a part in one of the largest- 
scale experiments that the world ever has seen, an experiment which 


has as its foundation Jeffersonian respect for the personality of 
all men, and freedom of opportunity. 


In this ideal of freedom we include the “little people" of the world 
everywhere. We now are on seven seas and five continents, fighting 


so that little children may have a right to the good things in life, that 
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they may sleep in their own rooms, and that they may have a light in 
the window. Is not this something to keep fit for and to sacrifice for, 
even to die for? 

We have a peace to win and a peace to keep. We have our moun- 
tains and our valleys, our lakes and our streams. We have a land 
where our children may work happily, enjoy leisure, establish homes, 
and raise families in an atmosphere of freedom tempered by fra- 
ternity. These are the gifts that come to people willing to keep 
strong. 

A country is not the sum of its people or its wealth; it is the 
sum of its gifts. One of the gifts each must give to keep the nation 
strong is a physically fit body. May this not be the incentive of a 
(ree people—our teamwork, our will to live fully? 


We Believe... 


* Broader educational opportunities are nceded for all youth, 
including opportunities for vocational training and work experience. 


* Whether paid or unpaid, whether occupational, civic, or aca- 


demic in nature, work experience has value as an integral part of 
public education. 


* One of the essentials of a successful vocational or technical 
education program is a sound guidance plan. 


* The public schools should provide educational services for Ue 
erans, war workers, and other adults needing vocational retraining. 


X Vocational preparation in a family of occupations increases the 
individual’s versatility and adaptability and makes job adjustment 
easier during periods of changing demands. 


* Urban vocational education departments should serve outlying 
unserved communities and areas. 


* Regional vocational schools will need to be created for rural 
youth living in remote areas and for skilled training where occupa- 
tional needs do not warrant local vocational schools. 


* The public schools o f America can meet a real need in Ameri- 
can life by providing terminal courses for technicians in various 0С- 
cupational fields. This new training does not need to duplicate pres- 
ent programs for training craftsmen or professional engineers. 


гаг] 


CHAPTER III 


Preparing Youth for Occupational Efficiency 


ORK EXPERIENCE, vocational education, and technical educa- 

tion—all areas of education designed primarily to prepare 

youth for occupational efficiency—have special objectives 
require diverse technics, and offer a variety of problems to ect 
administrators. The clarification of present thinking and considera- 
tion of future trends in these educational areas are essential. 


Work Experience Defined 


In the 1943 yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators, Schools and Manpower, the following definition of 
work experience is given: “In general, work experience applies to a 
task which is not concerned [necessarily] with preparation for a 


specific skilled or semiskilled job which a young person may hope 


to follow as a lifework; rather it is concerned with skills, attitudes, 


and habits which are of value no matter what occupation one may 
follow." * 

Specifically at least three major types of work experience can be 
identified: : 

1. Job training with work experience related to schoolwork and leading 
to a skilled or semiskilled occupation. 

2. Various kinds of temporary work 


occupational proficiency. 
3. Civic work experience without pay, 


with pay but not contributing to specific 


covering both school and community 


activities.? 

For many years youth have been hired to assist skilled workers 
as apprentices or as hired hands. During the colonial period and in 
rural districts up to the present day, youth have had chores to do 
and at an early age have accepted some of the responsibilities of an 
adult worker. These work experiences have been exceedingly valuable 
in the education and general development of the American people. 
1 American Association of School Admini the N 
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Our city youth, however, have been denied these privileges. A small 
number of them have carried newspapers, helped the milkman deliver 


milk, assisted in store deliveries, and performed such limited chores 
as city life afforded. 


RECOGNITION OF THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF WORK EXPERIENCE 


An outstanding example of the recognition of the value of work 
experience to education is the plan of Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. By this plan students work part time and go to school 
part time over a period of years. An attempt is made to relate work 
experience to school experience, if this is possible. But if no work 
experience can be secured that has any relation to what the students 
are studying, the students are given general work experience for its 
own sake, 

In contrast to this, splendid illustrations of work experience defi- 
nitely related to an occupation for which the student is making 
preparation may be found at the University of Cincinnati and certain 
other universities thruout America. The late Herman Schneider, dean 
of the University of Cincinnati? was a graduate of Lehigh University 
in engineering. Altho he was well pleased with the theoretical phases 
of his professional education, he felt a serious lack in the practical 
aspects of the training program for engineers. At that time the 
theoretical aspects were given apart from industry itself. Schneider 
conceived the idea that a technical education course should be on a 
Cooperative basis. He introduced this plan at the University of 
Cincinnati and established a program which has made that university 
famous. Other schools, such as the Drexel Institute of Technology in 
Philadelphia, have a modified form of this work and study plan. 
Employers of engineers and technicians in industry are strong in 
their praise of these educational programs of related work and study. 

The public schools of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, knowing of the 
success of this particular Program on the college level, adopted the 
plan ona secondary-school level in the field of vocational education. 


As early as 1911, the manufacturers and school authorities of York, 
Pennsylvania, visited Fitchburg, and in that year the York City 
School District established a part-time cooperative plan which has 
been in existence ever since. Under this plan the students spend two 
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weeks in industry and two weeks in school alternately. Supervision 
of the work, in both industry and school, is cared for by a special 
school supervisor. 


WORK EXPERIENCE DURING THE DEPRESSION 


During the depression years there was a general public attitude 
that youth should remain in the schools and that all jobs should be 
distributed to family wage-earners. Part-time education, as well as 
all forms of employment for youth, was discouraged in order to leave 
jobs open for the unemployed adults. Part-time cooperative programs 
which were successful in York, Fitchburg, and other places were 
seriously affected by the social legislation which was intended to 
improve the status of workers in industry and to control child labor. 
Administrators favoring work experience for youth after the war will 
face again the problem of reconciling work experience and social 


legislation. н 
This unemployment situation became so severe, school funds were 


so limited, and schools so slow to adjust a training program to keep 
these youth in school that many thousands of them were an an aim- 
less nationwide march and we had what were known as the boy and 
girl tramps of America." * The situation was so acute that in an 
endeavor to alleviate these conditions the United States government 
provided transient camps, the Civilian Conservation Corps, and later 
the National Youth Administration. The transient camp program was 
and gave way largely to the Civilian Conservation 
the CCC program was constructive. This pro- 
‘ar as economic life and physical well-being 
he CCC program made no provision 
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eral national system of education directed from its Washington 
offices. Public-school administrators generally objected to this new 
policy and the manner of administration while recognizing many of 
the values in the original NYA proposals. The NYA, as did the CCC, 
emphasized work experience. Many experiments were undertaken; 


some proved to be valuable and others, to say the least, were less 
praiseworthy. | 


THE WAR AND SHORTAGE OF MANPOWER 


With the coming of the war the armed forces needed 11,000,000 
men. American industry was asked to make this country “the arsenal 
of democracy.” The nation, in a relatively short period of time, 
experienced a great shortage of manpower. This increased demand 
for manpower and the relatively high wages had the effect of de- 
creasing enrolment in colleges and high schools. It made necessary 
the employment of men who had retired from active service, men 
who previously were regarded as unemployable, and large numbers 
of women. 

As the shortage of manpower continued, various plans were pro- 
moted locally where youth worked part time with considerable suc- 
cess. However, some difficult and undesirable situations developed. 
Attempts were made by the War Manpower Commission, the United 
States Department of Labor, state departments of education, local 
school authorities, and organized labor to control the situation—but 
under the pressure of war undesirable situations persisted. In some 
high schools, more than one-half of the student body was employed 
at least part time. In some of the extreme situations, it was found 


that young people were trying to take a complete high-school course 
and work a full eight-hour shift. 


VALUES IN WORK EXPERIENCE 


In retrospect, by no means should all work experience of youth 
during the depression years and during the wartime years be regarded 
as unfruitful or as exploitation. Youth learn many valuable things 
thru these work experiences. Among these desirable outcomes are: 

Developing a sense of responsibility 
Building self-reliance and self-confidence 
Acquiring respect for honest labor 
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Learning how to work co-operatively with others 
Building an understanding of the qualities, characteristics, and attitudes 


required by commerce and industry | 
Developing thrift in the use of time and money 
Providing exploratory experience in real work situations 
Providing added meaning or improved motivation for school activities 


as a result of work experience.? 


Work experience, of one type or another, should be regarded as 
essential in the life of each youth as a part of the process of “growing 
up." The contribution which the young person makes to society, the 
experiences which he has on a real job, and the acquiring of good 
work habits are very valuable as part of the training of each youth. 
Opportunities for citizenship types of work experience, altho often 
used in the past, deserve increased attention by educators.* 

Youth are having work experiences during wartime in helping to 
plant and harvest crops, acting as gardeners and as child-care assist- 
ants, and occupying many positions formerly held by adults. Where 
the work experience is related to the schoolwork, the results are even 


more desirable. This is the case in: 
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offices. Public-school administrators generally objected to this new 
policy and the manner of administration while recognizing many of 
the values in the original NYA proposals. The NYA, as did the CCC, 
emphasized work experience. Many experiments were undertaken; 


some proved to be valuable and others, to say the least, were less 
praiseworthy. 


THE WAR AND SHORTAGE OF MANPOWER 


With the coming of the war the armed forces needed 11,000,000 
men. American industry was asked to make this country “е arsenal 
of democracy.” The nation, in a relatively short period of time, 
experienced a great shortage of manpower. This increased demand 
for manpower and the relatively high wages had the effect of de- 
creasing enrolment in colleges and high schools. It made necessary 
the employment of men who had retired from active service, men 
who previously were regarded as unemployable, and large numbers 
of women. 

As the shortage of manpower continued, various plans were pro- 
moted locally where youth worked part time with considerable suc- 
cess. However, some difficult and undesirable situations developed. 
Attempts were made by the War Manpower Commission, the United 
States Department of Labor, state departments of education, local 
school authorities, and organized labor to control the situation—but 
under the pressure of war undesirable situations persisted. In some 
high schools, more than one-half of the student body was employed 
at least part time. In some of the extreme situations, it was found 


that young people were trying to take a complete high-school course 
and work a full eight-hour shift. . 


VALUES IN WORK EXPERIENCE 
In retrospect, by no means should all wor 
during the depression years and during the wartime years be regarded 
as unfruitful or as exploitation. Youth learn many valuable things 
thru these work experiences, Among these desirable outcomes are: 
Developing a sense of responsibility 


Building self-reliance and self-confidence 
Acquiring respect for honest labor 


k experience of youth 


Building an understanding 01 the qualities, characteristics, and attitudes 
, 


required by commerce and industry 
Developing thrift in the use of time and money 
Providing exploratory experience in real work situations 
Providing added meaning or improved motivation for school activities 


as a result of work experience." 


Work experience, of one type or another, should be regarded as 
essential in the life of each youth as a part of the process of “growing 
up.? The contribution which the young person makes to society, the 
experiences which he has on a real job, and the acquiring of good 
work habits are very valuable as part of the training of each youth. 
Opportunities for citizenship types of work experience, altho often 
used in the past, deserve increased attention by educators.® 

Youth are having work experiences during wartime in helping to 
plant and harvest crops, acting as gardeners and as child-care assist- 
ants, and occupying many positions formerly held by adults. Where 
the work experience is related to the schoolwork, the results are even 


more desirable. This is the case in: 
1. Part-time cooperative education and apprenticeship where boys are taught 
_ their related technical work and related academic work in the schools and their 
Skills and work experience in industry under the direction of a training super- 


visor, 

2. That part of the distributive education program which provides for one-half- 
day instruction in schools directly related to store work and one-half-day and 
Saturdays for actual store experience under the supervisor of the schools. 

3. Commétcial education where the students devote part of.their time to 
Schoolwork and part of their time 
_ 4. Food production thru school 
in home economics departments. Both prov 
or learning and gaining experience by 
employment under actual work conditions. When formal school days 
are over and these students enter the workaday world, they are not 
Subject to the “shock” so often experienced by youth in making this 
major adjustment. They are not seeking а J ob. They have E Job: They 
have made all these adjustments under able school supervision. 
ae 

5 «work Experience and Secondary Education." Bulletin of 
ue ion, Таш B and Deli eho Pinca Cape vw ak 


в В 
bibs’? Schools and Manpower (cited in foot 
graphy on pages 401-10. 


to office work. 
]ture departments, and food preservation 


agricu 
ide excellent work experience. 


These programs provide f 
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CRITERIA FOR APPRAISING WORK EXPERIENCE 


Work experience, whether or not it has a direct relationship to 
school studies, is of such value that many schools of America find it 
desirable to encourage it. In developing work programs educators 
must give attention to the careful selection of students for the jobs; 
evidence of improvement in the attitudes as listed in the preceding 
section of this chapter; opportunities for experience and knowledge 
of the workaday world; supervision of the work experience by public- 
School authorities; elimination of exploitation; and the real educa- 
tional adventure aspects of work experience. 

In such fields as distributive education, home economics education, 
industrial education, agricultural education, and commercial educa- 
tion, work experience has not been difficult to arrange because the 
Work is related to the school activities and lends itself to satisfactory 
supervision. Problems arise in evaluating work experience when it 
is unrelated to the school studies and difficult to supervise. With the 
present shortage of help some industries are willing to provide ade- 
quate supervision in order to secure the part-time workers. 

Many school administrators will be concerned about evaluating 
Work experience for credit toward high-school graduation. At the 
present time the credit aspects seem relatively unimportant. State 
laws and accrediting groups both tend to set up patterns which may 
impair the development of the work experience idea if the usual credit 
standards are applied rigorously. The important thing now is to give 
the work experience movement a chance to grow. 


FUTURE OF THE SCHOOL-WORK PROGRAM 


With all education experiencing change and facing further change. 
School administrators are concerned that the values which education 
derives from a school-work program be preserved in an economic 
society when jobs for youth again may be difficult to secure. The 
school administrator must have the cooperation of teachers and 
parents and the interest and support of the community, labor groups. 
service clubs, and manufacturers associations in developing a work 
program for the youth. 

One educator experienced in the field has written: 


Do not try to "launch" a work. 
sudden. . . . Work experience sho: 
rate can be determined only 


experience program in your school all of a 
uld be developed at the optimum rate. This 
by observing several points: Do the teachers of the 


Ж Ij youth are prepared for vocational proficiency and earning capacity in 


addition to the broadening offerings which help them to meet their social and 
civic responsibilities in life, they will be on the path to good citizenship; thev 
will be well equipped to make their contribution to society. 


Photograph by 
Rebecca Snyder, 
Washington, D. C. 
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faculty sense its possibilities? Are they sufficiently sold on it? Have you work 
projects which are real enough in nature to justify their being used? How does 
your community feel about work as a part of the curriculum? Do not go too 
fast, but on the other hand, please do not avoid attacking this problem because 
you do not right now see the final answer. No one sees it entirely, but for those 


who believe in it, ways are going to be found.* 


Vocational Training 


Many questions confront administrators and leaders in industry, 
businessmen, and public-school officials with regard to the extent 
of vocational training opportunities. A number of basic questions 
demand solution. 

Shall America adopt a philosophy of plenty or a philosophy of 
scarcity? In meeting employment needs, shall America train for the 
peak employment needs or for the valley needs? Shall professional 
and trade groups seek to reduce the number of persons employed in 
their fields of endeavor and create a scarcity in an attempt to raise 
wages and living standards? Or, are there other ways in which Amer- 
ica can maintain American standards of living and still train for 
peak employment needs? If in a time of war skilled men are needed 
in large numbers, does not the national safety depend upon an ade- 
quate skilled labor supply? To guarantee our safety, should we not 

. train for the peak employment situation? If America trains for peak 
employment periods, what effect will this have on an oversupply of 
trained youth during slack employment periods? 

Such questions demand the attention of administrators who recall 
the depression that preceded World War II during which youth 
had little opportunity to learn skilled trades. They realize that the 
war production training programs have trained men and women in 
single manipulative operations, and that these people are not qualified 
to perform the varied work of skilled mechanics. 

The public school must provide opportunity for training in a 
greater number of vocations than it has in the past if all youth are 
to have equal opportunity to prepare for work during their school 
years. The vocational training program must keep up with the 
changes in work practices due to technological progress. The answers 
to these questions involve the training of counselors and the develop- 


nce—Its Possibilities for the Secondary School." Bulletin of 


7 Gilchrist, R . “Work Experi 
iIchrist, Robert S. “Work Pp I Principals 25: 83-89; March 1941. 


the National Association of Secondary-Sc 


We Believe . . . 


* Better ways of learning, on which school effectiveness depends, 
should. be extended. widely in the next decade. The recent cduca- 
tional work of the military services has accelerated this progress. 


* Each pupil has the right to be known and treated as an indi- 
vidual and to have the guidance which will enable him to meet his 
needs and develop his individual abilities. 


* The best progress is made thru cooperative planning and ac- 
tivity by all concerned, whether for a school system, a school, or a 
class. This democracy in education is growing. 


* Pupils dis; best when what they do is interesting and impor- 
tant to them as individuals and as members of a group. This ac- 
celerated learning has been especially noticeable in war activities. 


Ж Increased use of audio-visual aids, which should come rapidly 
as materials and personnel are released after the war, will increase 
greatly the thoroness and extensiveness 0 f learning. 


* The nature of educational goals and progress toward them 
should be evaluated carefully and broadly by all concerned—ad- 
ministrators, teachers, pupils, parents, and community. 

* Educational research, both 
scientifically controlled conditio 
the daily work, has added greatl 
learn and, hence, of how teache: 


when done in special schools under 
ns and in regular classes as part of 


У to our understanding of how pupils 
rs should teach. 
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CHAPTER V 


Better Ways of Learning 


HE PRESENT GAINS in understanding of the ways in whicl 

people learn, and consequently of the ways in which teach ss 

should teach, have not been attained by a few thu # i 
victories. Rather progress has come slowly and haltingl god 
has been no uniform regular advance all along the line The d ES 
have come largely thru exploring patrol actions in widely se Е 
агеаѕ while in other sectors the lines of Sue d. s jn 
held firm. But so many victories have been consolidated xs ae 
looking back over the past twenty-five years or even over the i 
decade one can see that much progress has been made. г 

It is the purpose of this chapter to indicate something of the 

have taken place in seven important fields: (a) 
needs of the individual child, (b) demo- 
cratic tendency, (c) learning by doing, (d) evaluation, (e) increased 
use of audio-visual aids, (f) teaching related to life situations, and 
(g) broader objectives thru experimental teaching. 


No statement of our 
would be complete unless it included the training for war in this 


emergency. This training has been done chiefly by Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard for meeting military needs. Schools 
and colleges have done the work of training for our great indus- 
trial expansion. The results are seen in the energy and skill with 
which the men of the military services have transported and used 
the fine weapons and other materials which have been invented and 
made for them so quickly and in such large quantities by our 


factories. 

At the beginning of the emergency, military authorities selected 
and commissioned some of the best men in the educational field. 
These men were then put to work with regular army or navy officers 
to plan the training program for the general and specialized needs 
of these services. The results have been examined in training camps 
and at the front, and the methods changed accordingly. 

The courses, textbooks, and methods outlined by these planning 
groups were published as OF and followed by training officers 


changes which 
finding and meeting the 


ders, 
[1391 


present knowledge of the ways of learning - 
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ment of guidance programs. And finally, every effort must be made 
to plan the vocational program cooperatively with representatives 
of business, industry, labor, and the employment offices. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS COME THRU 


The Smith-Hughes Act, providing financial aid to the schools for 
the promotion of vocational education, was passed during the first 
World War. Since that time additional legislation has been enacted 
and additional funds have been made available. These legislative 
acts have stimulated the states and local communities to make sub- 
stantial contributions to the financing of a vocational training pro- 
gram of less than college grade in the American secondary, adult, 
and vocational schools. 

The present World War has been mechanized in a manner never 
before conceived. The public Schools, thru the vocational training 
programs, made a major contribution to the training of skilled help 
for this highly mechanized World War. In three years workers. 
tradesmen, trade-school graduates, and engineers converted American 
peacetime industry, with its assembly lines, into wartime industry 
and outproduced the Axis powers. 

In addition to this regular full-time school program, the na- 
tional defense and war production training programs filled a definite 
need in training workers who were equipped with a single skill. This 
type of training fitted well into the mass production and assembly line 
plan under which American industry operates. Thruout America 
from July 1, 1940, thru September 30, 1944, the public schools had 
trained nearly 7,000,000 workers. In addition to this training pro- 
gram, 3,300,000 persons were trained in the Food Production Wat 
Training Program. Another large public-school program was the JIT 
(Job Instructor Training Program) in which foremen were trained to 
“break in" new help. Supervisors and employers were made conscious 


of the fact that they too were teachers; that the “breaking in” of the 
new hand was a teaching job. 


It is important to distinguish between this emergency wartime 


training and adequate vocational training programs in normal times. 
In this emergency training these men and women were given a gen- 
eral orientation into industrial processes. Some were given a limited 
number of skills and others were trained specifically for a particular 
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job in industry. Vocational leaders frequently call attention to the 
fact that this was not good vocational training as conceived by the 
vocational leaders of America. 

Employment needs were met in this wartime situation thru this 
intensified, single-skill, industrial training type of operation. As 
America prepares for peace, many of these single-skilled operators 
will find it necessary to retrain for-other single-skilled operations for 
peacetime; in contrast, the man who has been trained in a family of 
occupations will have less difficulty in making adjustments. 

While the schools met peak employment needs thru this specialized 
training program in a mechanized industry, the demands for 
skilled help, such as machinists and tool-makers, also increased. The 
greatest need for skilled help is not for the short, intensive training 
program but for the long-time, apprenticeship training program 
either in industry or in public schools, preparing the youth for highly 
skilled trades which can be acquired only thru many years of train- 
ing and later experience on the job. 

In order to meet wartime emergency needs it was necessary to 
produce work sheets and textbooks pertaining to special jobs. The 
several state boards for vocational education, working cooperatively 
with the United States Office of Education, prepared many special 
textbooks which were used in the wartime training program. These 
textbooks, by and large, were prepared after a careful analysis had 
been made of the specific industrial job which an untrained man was 
called upon to perform. Around each job were written the trade 
theory, mathematics, and science as they applied to that specific 
job. Millions of copies of books were published and used by both 
schools and industry in helping to fit men for their specific jobs. 
Such a text is Shipfitting Practice? which was prepared by the 
Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company and the Pennsylvania 
nt of Public Instruction, in cooperation with the United 
nd the Chester City School District. 
More than 100,000 copies of this book were used around the world 
as part of the training for the ship construction program. Many 


textbooks were written also for training in the field of aviation and 


in the metal trades. 


Departme! 
States Office of Education a 


Public Instruction, Shipfitting Practice. (A manual of instruction 
for preemployment and supplementary training.) Prepared by the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction, Division of Industrial Education, and the Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 
Chester, Pennsylvania. Bulletin 345. Harrisburg: the Department, 1941. 254 p. t 


5 Pennsylvania Department of 
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TRAINING FOR A FAMILY OF OCCUPATIONS 


For the purpose of future vocational readjustment, vocational 
training finds the common denominator underlying a great number 
of processes and trains for these in a family of occupations. Practi- 
cally all public-school training programs in day schools emphasize 
the importance of such training. Such families of occupations are 
to be found in automotive trades, electrical trades, food occupations, 
agriculture, home economics, and in the field of distribution. Prob- 
ably the best preparation for adjustment and adaptability in this 
modern and changing industrial world is to prepare youth in a family 
of occupations such as those mentioned. During depression years, 
men losing their jobs were so discouraged frequently that they at- 
tempted to get out of the field in which they had some skill to enter 
a totally new field, often one with which they were not very familiar. 
Later studies revealed that a large number of unemployed men with 
certain skills did not enter a new family of occupations but made а 
successful adjustment within the family of occupations. An illustra- 
tion along this line is the case of an electrician who has been wiring 
houses and now finds it necessary to make a job adjustment within 
the electrical field to the repairing of radios and servicing of re- 
frigerators. The great majority of the unemployed men capitalize 
ane v eir skills and make these adjustments within the occupational 
family group. There is, however, one notable exception in the case 
of unemployed men who enter totally different work from that in 
which they have been employed previously. These cases are in- 
variably men who have hobbies and have changed from their pre- 
vious vocational fields to the fields of their hobbies in which they 
have some skill, either native or acquired. They are frequently 


more skilful and have a greater interest in their hobbies than they 
had in their previous jobs. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL VOCATIONAL FUNDS LIMITED THE VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 


At the present time, for the regular school program of the nation 
the federal government provides approximately $7,000,000 thru the 
Smith-Hughes Act and $14,000,000 thru the Geor eD Act, or 
a total of $21,000,000. This is a relatively small Eos din ‘for 
promoting a nationwide vocational program, even tho the ач and 
local communities contribute an amount equal to or ] dans 
that contributed by the national government. Good recto edu- 
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cation is expensive, particularly if the schools meet the problem 
of obsolescence of equipment and employ teachers who are master 
craftsmen and have the respect of the trade. The school people in 
venturing upon a new program of this kind, so restricted in funds, 
limited their offerings to a relatively few vocational fields—agricul- 
ture, home economics, machinists’ trades, pattern-making, electricity, 
auto trades, and a few other fields. 

When vocational training first was introduced in a great many 
localities, public schoolmen who were not familiar with industry or its 
needs and who had an increasingly large number of youth remain- 
ing in their secondary schools, found these youth disinterested in the 
formal secondary-school offerings. Too frequently high-school 
principals and counselors assigned these unadjusted youth, or those 
who had been making poor grades in the academic subjects, to the 
vocational department. Large numbers of these youth were sent 
to the industrial or commercial departments in the high school. 
These departments frequently were referred to as the “dumping 
grounds.” During the past quarter of a century the schools have 
been emerging from this philosophy of administration into one which 
represents serious effort at genuine guidance and an attempt to de- 
velop a program to meet the needs of youth. 

Another significant development between World War I and World 
War II was the increase in enrolments in the secondary schools. 
In 1940 they were five times ° what they were in 1915. Part of this 
was due to the fact that during this period there was so little em- 
ployment for youth because of the depression, technological develop- 
ment, and social legislation forbidding the employment of minors. 
The vocational schools made a good beginning in helping many of 
these youth prepare for their vocations. The funds and the offerings, 
however, were too limited to meet the needs adequately. 


TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES NEEDED FOR ALL YOUTH 


There has been a tendency on the part of the public-school people 
to train for select trades. Little training has been given in the 
food trades, personal service, mining, textiles, and other large occu- 


90, S. Department of the Intericr, Bureau of Education. Report oj the Commissioner of Education 
for the Year Ended June 30, 1916. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 1916. Part II, Table 10, p. 460. 10. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
"Statistical Summary of Education, 1939-40." Biennial Survey of Education im the United States, 
1938-40. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1943. Vol. 2, 
Chapter 1. Table 6, p. 7. 
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pational families as classified in the United States Census. If all the 
children remain in school thru the secondary schools, the offerings 
of the future must be such as to help them fit themselves for the 
kind of jobs in which they later will find employment. This large 
program necessitates good exploratory courses in the junior high 
school, a good guidance program," adequate information about 
employment trends, expert predictions of employment needs and con- 
ditions to come, and a much greater expansion of vocational prepara- 
tion offerings. 
RISING AGE OF EMPLOYMENT 


Over a period of forty years, the age limits at which youth could 
be employed have risen. In 1900, 60 percent of the boys and 28 
percent of the girls between the ages of fourteen and nineteen Were 
gainfully employed." In 1940, only 35 percent of the boys and , 
19 percent of the girls between the ages of fourteen and nineteen were 
gainfully employed. 

This group, which has shifted into the schools from the status of 
gainful occupation, is made up largely of pupils who will want to 8° 
directly into employment upon leaving the secondary school. In gen- 
eral, a good vocational program will give youth the kind of training 
they need just prior to the period of their employment, with no gaps 
between the time when the training is given and the period of em- 
ployment. 

Unused skills, like unused academic information, are lost readily. 
Both necessitate refresher courses if they are neglected and are tO 
un Wd , There isa strong probability that in the postwar 
period special ized vocational offerings for many vocations will 
begin in the tenth grade. They will be preceded and accompanied by 


general education, including many exploratory experiences under 
expert guidance. · 


TRAINING PROVIDED THRU LOCAL, AREA, STATE, AND NATIONAL SCHOOLS 


si system of free public education in the United States indicates 

the eu of preparing youth, as far as possible, in local schools 

near their homes. In the field of home economics, in which an esti- 

BU Mac ) 
10 American Associatio: f Sch ini: i 

ы сояр n of School Administrators, ор. cit., Chapters 3, 4, and S, p. 64-173. 
?1U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Ci 

the 1940 Census. Population, Series Р-; Ч азн. Гће Pacis abo ЕЕ “а. 

pr ion, Series P-3, No. 19. Washington, D. C.: the шыш October 19, 104]. 
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mated 80 percent of the girls are potential homemakers," this type 
of training can be given to a distinct advantage in local schools. 
This is equally true in the field of agriculture, particularly as it ap- 
plies to rural youth. The distributive education program, of neces- 
sity, will be centered largely around urban areas. 

No general statement, however, can be made with regard to trade 
education. Some trades can be taught in local schools. Others must 
be taught in area schools, and still others in state or possibly in 
national schools. The late David Snedden, of Columbia University, 
à quarter of a century ago indicated that possibly one school was 
sufficient in America to train all the cutters needed for the tailoring 
trades. In certain states there probably should be from one to three 
schools of printing. In other words, the organization of a school 
for a particular craft will depend largely upon the number of in- 
dividuals needed in that craft. It would seem wise to have such 
training given in centers where the particular trade is dominant in 


the local industry. 


LOCAL SCHOOLS AND AREA SCHOOLS 


As the public schools enter in some degree upon the training period 
for the thirteenth and fourteenth years, city schools, particularly 
in industrial areas, should expand their programs to take care of the 
youth in the adjacent county or counties, at least those within a rea- 
sonable commuting distance. Adjustments of authority and financial 
support between districts would have to be worked out under state 


leadership. 
There are certain o 
school systems. There are also 


ther trades which cannot be taught well in city- 
large numbers of our rural youth— 
estimated as high as 50 percent—who will find their vocations later 
in the cities. Due to the remoteness of their residence and the limited 
offerings in their local schools, rural youth interested in ш ше 
of vocational training must be trained elsewhere in E E i 
Schools. To provide adequately for these schools, T state s m 
plan for the expansion of local school programs ies : or = 8, E 
tional schools. This would not mean à pce c t a prie of 
Meet new needs. Area schools would complement the 8 


mre Sixteenth Consus of the United States: 
5 f the Census. Six s ates: 

a U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 0! Superintendent of Documents, жес ү 

42: Population, Vol. IV. Washington. y p. 5. It is estimated on the bass of ce 

Ce, 1943. Part I, ‘United States Summe йу and thirty-four are married. 


-4 percent of women between the ages 
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local schools. Such plans also should make provisions for trans- 
portation and subsistence of those who need this service. In some 
instances area schools will be less necessary because of the recent 
development of mobile vocational units. These trucks have been 
used successfully, but their postwar development is at present a 
matter of speculation. Certainly the mobile unit should be con- 


sidered along with area schools in solving the problem of vocational 
education in rural communities. 


Technical Education 


Technological developments in American industry, such as mass 
production, modern assembly lines, and interchangeability of parts, 
have given tremendous significance to the entire field of technical 
education. Colleges and universities have been preparing young men 
thru the four-year engineering courses to meet the needs for pro- 
fessionally trained men in industry. However, there is a much 
greater need for trained workers, frequently referred to as junior 
technicians. They assist these professionally trained men on special- 
ized technical jobs. Altho these technicians are needed greatly, little 
or no provision has been made for their training. 

Surveys made thruout America by the United States Office of 
Education and by the National Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education indicate that in some lines of work two tech- 
nicians are needed for every trained engineer employed, while in 
other phases the ratio is seven to one. The study reveals that, on the 
average, five technicians are needed for every engineer employed 
in industry. In the iron and steel industry alone, 350 different kinds 
of technicians are required for special fields of technical work. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
The technical training considered in thi: 
frequently thru the “technical institute.” This “technical institute,” 
usually covering two years’ work, emphasizes technics of manufac- 
turing, production problems together with supervisory implications 
in training young people for junior technician jobs in industry, and 
is not the equivalent of the first two years of an engineering course 
or the first two years of any other college course. 
The following points are its commonly accepted elements and 


5 chapter is provided for 
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may be accepted as guiding characteristics in planning technical in- 
stitutes: 


1. The atmosphere must be strictly posthigh-school but not collegiate. 

2. The emphasis is on technics rather than trade skills. 

3. The institute caters to those who, by experience or maturation, have a desire 
for an intensive education program. 

4. The content is concerned with skills, planning, control operation, and 
maintenance involving aspects of supervision. = 

5. The courses are short, intensive, terminal, and organized vertically, not 
horizontally. $ 

6. Teaching methods emphasize doing rather than study and research. 

7. The staff is selected for practical experience and teaching technic rather 
than for professional attainments. 

8. Earning while learning must be promoted and coordinated. 

9. Institutes must be organized by industries rather than occupations. 

10. Level of job placement varies from trade skills to supervision. 

11. Coordination with industry must be close and continuous. 

12. Special groups and special services must receive primary consideration. 


AREA OF SERVICE OF THE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


The functions of the college course and the courses of the so- 
called technical institutes are different; each is preparing young 
people for a different kind of work. These training programs are not 
competitive. Possibly the greatest need for junior technicians at 
the present time is reflected in the machine tool industry, in oil 
refineries, in ceramics, in mining, in textiles, and in foods. Such 
a program of technical training can be extended to the fields of 
agriculture, home economics, distribution, and possibly nursing. 

Statistical implication and professional evaluation indicate that 
primary consideration should be given to the establishment of area 
vocational technical schools for a limited number of industries: 


. Shipbuilding industries 
. Iron and steel industries 
. Aviation industries 
. Textile industries 
. Mineral industries P | 
6. Electrical industries—including manufacture, public utilities, broadcasting, 
and electronics wad ^ 

7. Printing industries—including paper manufacture, printing, publishing, and 
commercial arts " 4 ы 7 

8 геа products industries—including dairy products processing, can- 
ning, meat processing, and agricultural chemurgy 


NANE 
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religionists and some educationists are approaching common ground. 

There are sincere differences of opinion among many sectarian 
groups as to whether all the foregoing experiences listed may be 
regarded as religious. However, these and the activities of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews (381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, New York) are a trend toward which schools in a 
democracy with freedom of religious belief may look as a source 
of functional as contrasted with sectarian religious teaching. It 
may take a long time, but our democracy is far from full-grown. 
One example of activities in school which many communities ap- 
prove is the Hi-Y. There are thousands of Hi-Y Clubs, an official 
branch of the boys’ work program of the Y.M.C.A., established 
in public high schools thruout the nation. Catholics and Jews 
Sponsor similar youth groups. Another is the annual Christmas 
pageantry including the singing of carols. Catholics, Protestants 
of all denominations, nonchurchgoers, and in some cases Jews par- 
ticipate in celebrating the Christmas season with its lessons in 


kindness, hope, faith, humility, and peace. It is hoped these areas 
of cooperation may increase. 


ETHICAL CHARACTER 


Ethical character is the one common ground on which all reli- 
gious denominations agree. They differ as to what they consider 
the source of ethical character, but there is very little difference 
as to the kind of behavior toward which they all strive. In fact, 


most of the pleas made for religious instruction in schools regard- 
less of denomination are made on the grounds of moral and char- 
acter needs. 


_ There is no difference of belief among the various denomina- 
tions as to the desirability of such cardinal virtues as honesty, 
kindliness, decency, and fairness. Ethical character long has been 
recognized as a maj 


major objective of public education, from the old 
copybook moralizations down thru the seven cardin 


nations of them. Methods of + 
changed, but the ethical Character Objective has not. 

Religion, in this fundamental Sense, is taught in the schools by 
two general methods: (a) the Program of the school, and (b) the. 
character of the teacher. 


al objectives 
edching have 


The program of the school is organized so that pupils not only 


CITIZENSHIP T 


talk about desirable character traits but also have opportunity to 
practice them. In the classrooms, assemblies, musical activities, 
clubs, shops, laboratories, and play fields, innumerable situations 
are created in which desirable personal character traits are called 
into play. Accuracy, honesty, thoroness, thoughtfulness, kindness, 
fairness, humility, and reverence for the miraculous world in which 
we live are the backbone of a school program. Schools could not 
operate without stressing these qualities. The greater the degree 
to which these qualities are developed, the better the school. 
The most important influence in character education is the teacher. 
One can go into almost any community and, if he were to select 
the outstanding teachers in its schools, he would soon discover 
that no religious denomination has a monopoly on ethical character. 
He would find as outstanding teachers representatives of all religions. 
In terms of their basic principles of religious ethical character 
with which they deal in the public school, it would be difficult to 
distinguish the teachings of the Catholic from those of the Jew 
Baptist. Out of his own total experience, including his religion, 
iuh do arrived at basic concepts of ethical character which he . 
shares paie n an much concerned with spiritual values. 
es a сше task of providing children with basic reli- 
They face ў х in the midst of 256 different and sometimes 
grous i antagonistic religious groups in a democracy where 
Via Maps ge ligion is a fundamental doctrine. It is absolutely 
нан em бл and encourage the right to worship God 
essentia, ge kh dictates of one's own conscience. It is equally 
nene eige ovide a basic, unifying ethical and spiritual 
rc et d that men may work together as brothers harmoni- 
experience in or 


i roblems. 
ously and constructively on common р 
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9. Food industries—including baking, refrigeration, cooking, and foods proc- 
essing 


10. Beauty services—including hairdressing, cosmetology, barbering, and 
coiffuring for both male and female. * 


In all probability it will be necessary for such technical courses 
to be given in a family of occupations, such as are found in mining, 
ceramics, textiles, foods, machine tooling, nursing, agriculture, home 
economics, and distribution. The occupational density of the in- 
dustry and the region involved should be factors in determining 
the location of the school. 

Experience in this country has shown that technical training has 
been successful where technical courses have been given in the public 
Schools or technical institutes in the thirteenth and fourteenth years, 
or in the so-called junior colleges where the program has been ter- 
minal in nature. This technical education program differs from the 
trade and vocational programs generally offered now in the secondary 
schools Since the vocational high schools are concerned with the 
training of craftsmen. 

Training for such technicians should be offered in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years for those who have completed their high-school 
course, or in certain cases it may be offered in the eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, or fourteenth year. Such technical training will meet the 
needs of youth of the ages between eighteen and twenty who have the 
interest and ability to follow technical pursuits yet are unable to 
attend a four-year engineering college. It also serves the needs of 
(a) public-school students who have completed the junior: year of 
high school where occupational training facilities are not otherwise 
available; (b) high-school graduates able to profit by the training 
program; (c) adults interested in the intensive program; (d) adult 
referrals from industries for training; (e) adults during slack season 
of employment; (f) rehabilitation training following war service; 
and (g) special training groups promoted for industrial develop- 
ments. 

1 Тһе offerings in the first two years of the engineering courses are so 
different in nature when compared with those of the technical insti- 
tutes that it seems unwise to have these two groups merged in the 


same School. Classes and courses composed of both engineering 
trainees and technician trainees usually are not successful. 
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The various accrediting associations have set up standards de- 
signed primarily for liberal arts colleges and have made some adapta- 
tions for engineering and teachers colleges. Good standards have 
not been established for the accrediting of terminal technical schools 
When these institutes seek and succeed in meeting the standards set 
up by the accrediting associations, they cease to function as terminal 
technical schools. Instead, they become feeders to large universities 
Consideration of standards for such institutes is needed Конни 

The graduate of the technical institute is not a man with so талу 
credits toward an engineering course but a man equipped for а 
technical job in a particular industry or vocation and deserving 
recognition in his own field. The training covers work beyond that 
of mastery in the trade. It involves technological processes, whether 
in aircraft, automotive, textile, or other fields. In certain situations 
it is entirely possible that these graduates preparing for junior tech- 
nician jobs can be trained completely for several fields of technical 


endeavor. 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTES AS DEVELOPED IN EUROPE 


Technical institutes for training workers in the technology of par- 
ticular industries, developed prior to this World War in France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Russia, followed a distinct pattern. They 
are not identified with secondary schools or advanced technical col- 
leges. They are not identified with trade schools aiming at profi- 
ciency in crafts or specific processes. They are of a distinct terminal 
character and are not preparatory schools for higher institutions. 
Their curriculums are shorter and more practical than those of uni- 
versity professional schools. Direct processes of teaching and learn- 
ing are employed. A great part of the student’s work is done under 
direct supervision, that is, in a work rather than a school situation.'* 
In Great Britain the local technical schools are a part of the public 
system of education. Their curriculums reflect local industries and 
much of the work is done thru part-time and evening instruction. 


AND CONTINUED STUDIES ARE DESIRABLE 


a United States Office of Education Com- 
aining, representing both schools 
veys to show the need for techni- 


SURVEYS 

At the present time | 
mittee on У ocational-Technical Tr 
and industries, has undertaken sur 


ion. A Study of Technical Institutes. Lancaster, 


of Engineering Educati 


18 Society for the Promotion 700-201 212. 


Pa.: Lancaster Press, 1931. P- 
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cal institutes to provide this training thruout the states in relation to 
occupational density of the areas to be served. The committee's 
study reveals a real need for such training in practically all indus- 
tries and shows a confused attempt to meet the need thru a variety 


of educational offerings in colleges, trade schools, and in some schools 
of unrecognized standing.'* 


LOOKING TOWARD THE FUTURE 


During the postwar period there will be a surplus of workers, 
especially during the period of adjustment to the industries of peace. 
Again, as during the depression of the 1930's, the school age of youth 
will rise. Facing this as an opportunity, the public schools in large 
centers of population should undertake a thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
year technical education program which will lead to specific occupa- 
tions in the technical world. 

Joseph Stalin has paid tribute to America on the contribution that 
this nation is making to the winning of the war. He gives great 
credit to American production, which has supplied Russia with the 
tools of warfare, as a large and all-important factor in turning the 
tide of this global war, Russia knows that mass production, the as- 
sembly line, and the trained engineer in America were important fac- 
tors in the transformation of our American industry from peacetime 
to wartime production. Russia already has selected American voca- 
tional and technical men to help her outline an extended program in 
technical education along the lines mentioned in this chapter. 

Air travel is not confined by the handicaps of land or sea; moun- 
tains and icebergs do not change the course of the airplane. Theoreti- 
cally at least, if one stood'at the North Pole with the Northern Hemi- 
sphere stretched out as a flat surface, bounded in all directions by the 


О see seven-eighths of the land area 
n would appear a relatively small sea 
as the nearest neighbor in the northern 


| the United States. Airplane travel in 
the future will make this proximity significant. ч 


енй: ny, Vocational-Technical Training jor Indus- 
dent of Documente 226: Scational-Technical Training Series № 


d.d. 
overnment Printing Office, 1944, 307 p. 
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from Russia that it will b 
ecome one of the chief cor i 
A m 
world trade. America should at least match its chi cene z 
petitor in the years to come with a technical t тонни inde i 
to that which Russia is planning. алара ни 


A POINT OF VIEW 


The following illustrations should not be considered from th 
standpoint of grade placements. The grades or ages at which diff e 
ent kinds of vocational training are offered: vary. Over a peri iet 
years they have tended to rise to higher grade and age eec d E о 
theless, the program-maker has to know when and how "n ira 
to allow for vocational subjects and when and how much ыр E 
the general subjects; for example: тые, OF 

Certain liberal arts colleges and state uni- ас 
versities, as shown in Illustration 1, devote the 
first two years to general education and the last 
two years to vocational preparation, usually 
leading to à profession. 

The vocational people of America prefer to 
have 50 percent of the time devoted to prac- 
tical shopwork thru the four years of the high ILLUSTRATION 1 
school, as shown in Illustration 2. 

The teachers colleges usually offer students 
one vocational subject, namely, introduction to 
teaching, the first year they come to college. 
They increase this vocational preparation for 
the teaching profession until the last year when 
they devote practically all the time to the 
preparation for teaching. See Illustration 3. 

chool preparing students for ^ ILLUSTRATION 2 


The dean of a 5 
the hotel occupations has indicated that the | — 
hould be reversed, since 2a 


teachers college plan s 

students were more vocationally conscious 
their first year in school than at any other 
time. Therefore, he is of the opinion that if 
the vocational preparation were emphasized 
during the first year general education would 
be more meaningful. For example, art educa- 
tion could be applied to design for dishes, ILLUSTRATION 3 
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silverware, fabrics, and so forth, as they are  ! M A. 
used in the hotel industry, and the students 
would understand the value and meaning of art 
to the vocation. This same plan could be ap- 
plied to other subjects. His plan is shown in 
Illustration 4. 

A study of the terminal technical Courses 
being offered in some secondary schools, junior Ё ТИНЕ 
colleges, and certain uhiversities indicates that 
the practical aspects of the engineering course 
are given during the first two years, with an 
elimination of practically all the general educa- 
tion and theoretical courses. These general and 
theoretical courses could be taken either in a 
liberal arts college or in some other schoo! 


l, as 
opportunity and time afforded. Illustration 5 
represents this plan, 
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ployer and employees. If they are in the field of agriculture, then 
the farmer should represent agriculture; likewise the businessman 
should serve to advise in business education. 

The schools belong to the people. Not only educators but other 
agencies as well have a direct interest in what is being taught. Good 
school administrators will bring together the wisest counsel from 
all these agencies and the public to help formulate these programs. 
The result will be enriched educational offerings and at the same 
time improved public relations. It will make all these agencies feel 
that they are a part of this great educational enterprise. 

While vocational and technical education are both designed to 
fit men and women for useful employment, education must not over- 
look the fact that these young people are citizens of this country 
and must be socially efficient. "They must be aware of the social and 
economic changes which are taking place and be prepared not only 
to take their places in the workaday world but also to assume 
their duties in social living. They must be prepared for the re- 
sponsibilities of American citizenship. If youth are vocationally 
proficient and have earning capacity, as well as the broadening 
educational offerings which help them in their social and civic per- 
formances in life, they are on the road to being good citizens and 
will be well equipped to make their contribution to society. 
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in lower units. This encouraged the use of generally good methods 
which resulted in a uniformity desirable for military preparation. 

As the Army and Navy began to expand, other teachers and edu- 
cational specialists from school systems and colleges were given 
assignments in keeping with their training and experience. For 
the use of this pool of experienced and well-trained instructors 
there were made available, as rapidly as possible, all the best equip- 
ment and devices needed. The cost in money was a secondary con- 
sideration, based on the principle, with which all Americans agreed, 
that it was wise to spend all the money needed to save the lives 
of our men. Thruout the training period the students were under 
strict control for full time and were motivated not only by patriot- 
ism but by the knowledge that they were preparing for survival 
in a life and death struggle. 

The results in speed of learning, in accuracy, in skill, and in 
teamwork were such that military and educational forces can be 


Proud indeed. There are, therefore, in this chapter several refer- 
ences to the contributions of these 


military authorities, temporary 
and permanent, to our newest 


understandings of better ways of 
ke a striking illustration of many 


will be possible and necessary to 
he best trained people for research 
S well as for teaching, to organize 
id adequate and efficient instructional 
aids. i 


Finding and Meeting the Needs of the Individual Child 


Time was when the “village idiot” 


did not go to school—or if 
n the corner a 


ll day with a dunce cap on 
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has become an accepted American custom has also brought about 
necessary modifications in subjectmatter and in the approach to 
subjectmatter. This philosophy became a national policy when it 
was written into the Children's Charter at the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection in 1931: *For every child 
an education which, through the discovery and development of 
his individual abilities, prepares him for life; and through train- 
ing and vocational guidance prepares him for a living which will 
yield him the maximum of satisfaction." E 
The acceptance of this philosophy has led more and more educa- 
tors to think even beyond the needs of the individual child to 
the individual needs of that same child. The child as a complex 
organism of several integrating selves, mental, physical, emotional, 
and social, is now the pivot around which the modern curriculum 
is planned. When a six-year-old child comes to school he brings 
with him not only his chronological age but also his mental age, 
which may be five or eight; his physical or developmental age, 
retarded or accelerated; and his social age, colored by numerous 
self-help and confidence building d or by guarded, over- 
$ ] and societal restrictions. 
E 3 teaching this child was the focal point of attack. 
Now learning to know the child so that he can be guided to learn 
for himself is the function of each teacher. Thus, in addition to 
OE DHse ive knowledge of subjectmatter, the “new” teacher 
$ apaiage n levels of maturity thru which all children 
зза нах етан the significance of certain behavior manifesta- 
m ES pes: ing the child the teacher now uses many technics 
Поп; rone arent-teacher interviews, and the results 
including Ru а it supplies him with scientific information 


of tests. The p ability and emotional adjustment. 


: ilds m 5 i 
зе E ке his level of academic achievement. Various 
andard tes 


i. MEA the efficiency of organic function- 
physical ‘examinations а ау organs. The guidance depart- 
ing, particularly 1 system, the visiting teacher, and the attendance 
ment of the schoo ка teacher's allies in working out difficult 
"e жабы oe school the adviser offers to the student 
problems. in 


i idance. 
à i and social gui " 
d йшй а systems the needs of the handicapped 
n many mode 


hild Hy special classes. Here the mentally retarded or 
Chi are me 


We Believe... 


* Whether American democracy can rise to solve the problems E 
peace in a highly complex, interdependent, mechanized society wil 
be determined during the next twenty-five years, and the outcome 
will depend in large measure upon the schools of America. 


* Every generation must relive, thru history, literature, song pore 
verse, America’s struggle for freedom. Appreciation for America’s 
past is more than an intellectual conception; it is an emotional 
reality, У 

Ж America’s 
civilized man ha 
our Declaration 
and Lincoln's G 


golden age lies ahead. The goals toward which 
s struggled for centuries, and which are recorded in 
of Independence, the preamble to the Constitution, 
ettysburg Address, are still before us. 

* Schools must teach a realistic understanding of the present ap- 
propriate to different age levels. Schools must assiduously avoid 
developing either social cynics or gullible believers in fairy tales 
about the present. 


* The cardinal virtue of a citizen of democracy is self-control. 
hievement ; 


Self-control is an ас ; it cannot be awarded or endowed ; 
it cannot be attained thru words 


only; it must be practiced and lived 
from birth, z : 


ges in the physical world. 
man is subjected to more 
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CHAPTER IV 
Citizenship 


RESIDENT EVERETT N. CASE of Colgate University once re- 
P marked, “We Americans need a livelier sense of all being in the 

same boat." His comment is pertinent to the American people as 
they face two great tasks: (a) that of solving crucial social problems 
in a highly complex, interdependent society, and (b) that of solving 
these problems by democratic processes. The American schools 
face the task of preparing a citizenry capable of meeting these prob- 
lems. 

Great Social Problems To Be Solved 


The unsolved crucial problems which confront the American 
people for solution are evident on every hand. The pressing prob- 
lems which came to a focus during the 1930’s still remain basically 
unsolved. Such problems as unemployment, distribution of goods, 
conservation, agriculture, capital and labor, government and busi- 
ness, and individualism and collectivism have not been solved by 
war. The war has provided only temporary relief. In fact, rather 
than having solved these problems, war has complicated and aggra- 
vated their final solution. 

We will find at the close of the war not only all the serious prob- 
lems with which we entered it but also many new ones resulting 
from the war. The debt structure over which we were so concerned 
during the depression years of the 1930's now appears to have been 
relatively small. The postwar taxation load which we must bear 
while solving prewar problems is not going to make answers easier. 
The giant strides that have been made in aviation during the war 
have brought new international considerations into problems pre- 
viously considered domestic. Add to these the emotional surges of 
doubt, fatigue, retreat, reaction, hate, fear, cynicism, or the grasping 
for simple miracle answers, such as the passing of new laws, which 
seem inevitably to follow a long, desperate war, and we have a gen- 
eral idea of the complexity of the problems that confront the Ameri- 


can people and schools. 
[107 ] 
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Democratic Processes To Be Put to Severe Test 


In terms of preserving and improving American democracy, the 
method used in the solution of our problems is as important as the 
solutions themselves. In other words, we must not only find solutions 
to our problems but also reach these solutions by democratic proc- 
esses if we are to preserve our democracy. Any good dictator with 
power to sit on the lid could solve our problems at least temporarily, 
but he would destroy all thàt America stands for in the process. 

American democracy faces then one of the most difficult and at 
the same time most challenging problems in history. It is the task 
of administering a highly complex, interdependent society by demo- 
cratic processes. This American democracy already has demonstrated 
its capacity to marshal its resources, both human and material, 
to win the greatest war in history. American democracy now is con- 


fronted with the equally important and greater task of marshaling 
its resources, both human and material, to create 


a world at peace 
worthy of the American dream. 


Whether American democracy can rise to solve the problems of 
peace in a highly complex, interdependent, mechanized society will 
be determined during the next twenty-five years, and the outcome 
will depend in large measure upon the schools of America. Our 
Founding Fathers recognized the part that school must play in the 


development of good citizens. Educational leaders always have em- 
Phasized the civic objective of school. 
American citizen 


regarded school 


D 


y important in a democracy. It is 
A man who cannot solve his own 


Xpected to do much about the problems of 
others. But personal co 
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cannot be assumed to be an inevitable byproduct of personal com- 
petence. We have too much evidence to the contrary. Social con- 
science and competence must become distinct objectives of the school 
and must be recognized as such by all. 

Our modern social order will not operate on an every-man-for- 
himself basis. It is too delicate a piece of machinery. The wheels must 
be meshed. We want freedom. Freedom is the basis of the great 
American ideal, but it must be a freedom cognizant of other men's 
freedom and based on self-discipline. We want freedom-loving in- 
dividuals aware of the fact that their actions affect the freedom 
and welfare of others, and that the actions of others affect their 
freedom and welfare. 

It is no longer a question as to whether general welfare may be 
left as an incidental byproduct of personal vocational and economic 
success, We know it cannot be. Personal competence is powerless 
in the throes of major social maladjustment. The only question is 
whether the necessary concern for general welfare is to be exercised 
thru compulsory, centralized, bureaucratic control or thru volun- 
tary individual and group action. The issue is one of imposed con- 
trol versus enlightened self-control. Obviously the way of democracy 


is that of self-control. 


Motive for Broadened Social Consciousness 


1 of a broadened social awareness in peacetime is not 
and fantastic idea. It is a case of pushing back our 
t times in small groups the kinds of attitudes 


The problen 
a totally new 
horizons. We now have a 


n a wider scale. T ; 
needed она chtfulness, kindliness, self-sacrifice, sym- 


s of thou қ A 
= pui poh ol ЗИ group welfare consciousness within the 
pathy, con , 


family, lodge, community, military Debe Mm club, d labor 
union, trade association, industries, oo е me Pos feck 
tives, and mutual insurance companies one wei ы : ae ш 

› doses й innumerable situations voluntarily subject 
Ша man can and nal interests to the welfare of the group of which 
his temporary perso be idealistic and altruistic or it may 


; is motive may ч 
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Self-imposed social controls are not incompatible with democracy. 
They are necessary if democracy is to survive. The alternatives 
are chaos or dictatorship. The idea of the city planning movement 
of the past twenty-five years needs expansion. Communities have co- 
operatively and voluntarily restricted their own indiscriminate 
building and community development and expansion in terms of the 
total long-time welfare of all—a city plan. 

We have reached the point in the development of our social order 
where we must extend these attitudes to the borders of our nation 
and beyond. In the 1920’s the city man was not concerned over the 
plight of the American farmer. Why should he be? The stock market 
kept climbing. Then in the 1930’s Hitler marched into the Rhine- 
land, Mussolini conquered Ethiopia, and Tojo smashed into Man- 
churia. Why should we be concerned? We know better now. 

Unfortunately our awareness of interdependence has been used 
too often not to promote general welfare but to enhance the status 
of special interest or Pressure groups. Interest groups, whether they 
be cotton, corn, cattle, aluminum, capital, or labor, have learned that 
they can use the interdependence of all as a tool to get what they 
want for their own interests regardless of the effect on general wel- 
fare. It is a dangerous tool. It is a tool which, used unwisely, may 
ultimately ruin all its users. On the other hand, used intelligently 


it may be the means of enabling man to rise with his fellow men to 
his full stature as a free, civilized man. 


What Can American Schools Do? 


We know that a generation 
children will be in better conditi 
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tions far different from those reached by children without such un- 
derstandings, skills, attitudes, or ideals, or with different understand- 
ings, skills, attitudes, or ideals. Spartan education produced the 
warrior; Athenian education produced the citizen; Nazi education 
produced the fanatic, would-be world conqueror. American demo- 
cractic education aims to produce the citizen competent to meet by 
democratic processes the problems his generation faces. 

American democracy was not finally ordained and determined with 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. 
American democracy is a living, growing organism. What then, in 
terms of the obvious problems our children of 1945 face, are the 
understandings, skills, attitudes, and ideals with which American 
schools should provide youth in 1945 in order that they may carry 
forward the American torch of freedom and opportunity? We sug- 
gest that schools must teach an appreciation of America’s past; instil 
faith in America’s future; teach pupils to understand the present; 
develop self-control in pupils; present a realistic attitude toward 
ange; teach a constructive attitude toward the operation of gov- 


ch E 
teach world understanding and outlook; and develop 


ernment; 
spiritual and ethical values. 


Schools Must Teach an Appreciation of America's Past 


a “polyglot boardinghouse.” America is a vibrant, 
th roots that go deep into history. No one can ap- 

ho does not know her past history. 
for free, prosperous descendants of struggling 
price that was paid for their freedom and 
for them to assume that they are the fair- 
Р 4 universe who were endowed by their ancestors 
e enim Wem gs of liberty, opportunity, and prosperity. 
From the smug, complacent manner in which most of us accept 
ht assume that we actually think we 


i itizenship one mI T 
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had the courage to make 
] to ancestors who а 
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or see pictures 0 oe 
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lands from which our ancestors came, do we appreciate how thankful 
we should be. “Except for the grace of God, there go I.” We should. 
accept our American citizenship with great humility—and we will 
if we know American history. 

We need to know how we got to be the way we are. We must 
know our European background.and come down thru colonial, 
frontier, farm, and city America. We should know the leaders, what 
they stood for, what they did, and the conditions under which they 
had to work. We should know how the common man lived and 
struggled for advancement. We should know our achievements, 
material, Political, social, and spiritual. We should know of the 
great problems that were faced, the issues involved, and the manner 
in which they were settled. We should know the great driving urges 
that tempted men and women to brave untold hardship for their ful- 
filment: Opportunity, freedom of religion and speech, a square deal. 
We should know that America has been the haven of refuge for the 


oppressed and persecuted, the challenge for the courageous, the land 
where men’s dreams come true. 


Only as we have a firm foundation deeply embedded in the past 
can we understand the Present and are we in a Position to make 


changes in the future, Every generation must relive, thru history, 


literature, song, and verse, America’s struggle for freedom. Apprecia- 
tion for America’s past i 


. men are... 
alienable rights; |. . 
of happiness. 
among теп...» “We the P 
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welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” These and Abraham Lincoln’s “that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth” provide us with the kind of goals toward which we may 
strive generation after generation. 

During the 1930’s we went thru a period when faith in the ideals 
of our Founding Fathers and in the future of America was at low ebb. 
In the hangover of the 1930's following the orgies of the 1920’s, 
we tended to become cynical of democracy and its ability to solve 
great social problems. Hungry, disillusioned people became willing 
to exchange freedom for security, under the assumption that they 
could not have both. The stage was set for the rise of the strong 
leader who would bring order out of confusion and doubt. In foreign 
lands dictators rose to power. Their American followers and imita- 
tors grasped for power in dramatic settings under high-sounding 
slogans. They ridiculed the “decadent” democracies and referred to 
their ideals as indication of weakness. The dictators were so certain 
they were right that they dared to launch a total war against the 
democracies under the assumption that those governments were 
so ravaged by personal greed, corruption, inefficiency, and internal 
dissension that they could not stand up under total war. 

The dictators, both big and little, should know better now. The 
democratic ideals which they regarded as evidence of weakness 

hich they despised proved to be unconquerable citadels of 
Gad и in the standards of the jungle—brute force, cun- 
strength. indo have been discredited, and faith in the sound- 
ning, and sien i Pn and in America's future has been restored. 
ness of prie 1 T global distance America must continue, as 
| With the shrin Rete and a refuge for the oppressed and the 
in the past, to i pne But she must be more than that. America 
free spirited of n example to emergent free peoples everywhere. 
— a d а oF th е faith and courage of the American pioneers 
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and defeatism in the 1930’s 
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America is on the threshold of a great day. The new frontes ai 
science and technology and the virtual obliteration of distance, with 
their tremendous social impliçations, challenge youth today as did 
uncharted seas, the wild West, and new worlds challenge their fore- 
fathers. For descendants of sturdy American pioneers, who have 
faith in America’s destiny it is a great time to be alive. They have 
an imperishable compass to guide them thru periods of doubt and 
confusion: “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”; “govern- 


ment of the people, by the people, for the people”; justice, equality 
of opportunity, 


respect for the worth and dignity of individual human 
beings. These are worthy standards by which to measure the acts 
of man and toward which to strive. Man identifies himself with 
the struggle of free-spirited men thruout the ages when he identifies 
himself with t 


hese goals and this faith. America’s schools must instil 
Such goals and faith in her children. 


Schools Must Teach Pupils To Understand the Present 


Between an appreciation of ‘America’s past and faith in her future 
5 the America with which we are privileged to live. 
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ting to the maturity of children at 
different age levels, we need to know about America's land—her 


Size, soil, waterways, minerals, forests, fertility, and products. 


We need to know about conservation and exploitation. We need to 
know about her peopl 


€—many races, colors, creeds, economic and 
social differences, We should know how and where they live, how 
they work, how they play, how they worship, how they are educated. 
We should know about business, industry, agriculture, capital, and 
labor; their contributions, Problems, and issues. We should know 
about public service: 


) 5, roads, health and sanitation, fire, police, 
military, and education. Also know how we compare 
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neglecting weaknesses that need correction. Many of us іп America 
are too prone to take the good for granted and to concentrate largely 
on the aspects which need improvement. In the security with which 
we have been favored we have been inclined to be hypercritical of 
American democracy. An attempt to concentrate on weaknesses in 
order to remedy them is commendable, but a hypercritical attitude is 
a luxury that can be permitted only when there is a deep appreciation 
of values and achievements. 

If young people before they have attained a backlog of under- 
standing and appreciation are subjected to this continuous flow of 
criticism and concentration on alleged defects, there is every reason 
to believe they will think there are very great defects in the system 
and virtue in some other systems about which they may have 
heard the good features only. In other words, social, economic, and 
political excellence is relative. We need to judge not only in terms 
of our ultimate goals of perfection but also in terms of alternatives 
at the time. ' 

If schools are to present an accurate picture of the present, they 
cannot and should not avoid controversial issues. But schools should 
be sensible about them. Such issues should be presented only on 
appropriate levels. Pupils should not be requested to reach con- 
- clusions on issues beyond their scope of knowledge, understanding, 

discrimination, and experience. They should not be encouraged to. 
give half-baked solutions or to parrot answers of biased or pre judiced 
adults. It is far better for elementary-school children to acquire ex- 
perience in controversy over how to organize a scrap-paper collection 
campaign in their class or the issues involved in cutting across lots 
than over a bitter local labor dispute. 

In appropriate situations involving controversy, schools should 
present all sides of the issues, and not propagandize any. But merely 
impartially to present distorted opposing points of view to a con- 
troversy is not to promote a truth-seeking attitude. Much time and 
effort should be devoted to the validity of arguments and search for 
evidence. Opinion should be differentiated from fact. The ability 

‘to analyze argument, propaganda, and technics of persuasion is of 
permanent value to pupils. Controversial issues change constantly, 
Their major educational value lies in the interest which they arouse 
which can be capitalized to teach technics that may be of value in 


any controversy. 
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Further, the value of historical controversy must not be over- 
looked. Cold, accurate data are at hand on all sides of an issue. 
The intellect is not submerged by emotion. It is possible to consider 
the slave question in school today with a detached objectivity that 
would have been impossible a hundred years ago. 

In addition to the value of acquiring technics and attitudes toward 
controversial questions, their study should emphasize the part played 
by compromise in our democracy. Few social questions have all the 
right on one side and all the wrong on the other. They are mostly 

` Bray. It is only in dictatorships where compromise plays no part. 

Schools must teach a realistic understanding of the present ap- 
Propriate to different age levels. Schools must assiduously avoid 


developing either social cynics or gullible believers in fairy tales 
about the present. 


Schools Must Develop Self-Control in Pupils 
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come in contact in their daily lives. It is a way of living. It is an at- 
titude of human beings toward each other. 

Self-control does not blossom forth suddenly in a child after he 
has lived for a given length of time under imposed control. To tell 
a child he may not have freedom until he has developed self-control 
is like telling a child he may not go swimming until he has learned 
how to swim. A child learns how to swim under safe, controlled condi- 
tions. He learns self-control in the'same manner—by. making de- 
cisions on his level and taking the consequences. But no child ought 
ever to be placed in a situation where he is forced to make decisions 
the consequences of which he is too immature or inexperienced to 
appreciate. No infant should be permitted to burn himself with a 
flame in order to learn to avoid fire. Self-control must be learned 
in digestible amounts under controlled conditions. Schools must help 
to provide such conditions. н ^ A 

Self-control requires knowledge, the means of acquiring further 
knowledge, proper attitudes, and experiences or practice. 'Knowl- 
edge is necessary because if one is to exercise self-control he must 
make decisions. One cannot make decisions intelligently unless 
he has information as to alternatives and possible outcomes. It is 
essential that information be accurate in order that the consequences 
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Obviously this does not mean that, under the guise of freedom 
or democracy, children should always do as they. please. It is the 
responsibility of parents as well as teachers on the basis of their 
experience, study, and mature judgment to provide for children 
an environment and experience conducive to their best present and 
future welfare. Furthermore, both parents and teachers are obli- 
gated to insist on obedience from children in situations where the 
welfare of the child and of society requires obedience. 

Self-control does not.mean absence of control. It merely seeks 
gradually to substitute self-imposed control for externally-imposed 
control. Educating a child for self-control is a far more difficult 
and complicated task than educating a child only to do as he is told. 


Schools Must Present a Realistic Attitude toward Change 


Several points of view exist relative to the part the school should 
play ir social improvement or reform, Each has its ardent adherents. 

There are those who believe that the school should teach only 
love and respect for the present order and should have no part in 
social reform. They believe that the present political, economic, and 
social order is the best yet devised, and the school should indoctrinate 
the children with its virtues and at no time suggest or infer the 
need for change. Changes if needed, they contend, should be brought 
about by adults and not by children. 
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In the extreme, to teach only respect for conditions as théy are 
tends toward social stagnation. To teach only facts, good and bad, 
without guide lines is to leave children dangling in mid-air. And to 
use the school as an instrument for social reform means that the 


school will be battered from pillar to post in the struggle for control 


by competing groups of reformers with change in curriculum with 


every shift in political control. 
Each of the three points of view provides worthwhile essentials 


to a sound program. In teaching an appreciation of things as they 
are, we should teach not the blind assumption that the world “as is” 
is the best of all possible worlds but rather an understanding and 
appreciation of the way we arrived at its present status—the his- 
torical approach as suggested on pages 111-12. This should result in 
an appreciation of the heritage which we enjoy. Pupils should learn 
of the struggle and sacrifice involved in creating conditions as 
they exist. Pupils should be provided with common bonds to form 
a social cement with which to create a solid foundation on which 
necessary changes can be made. 
The teaching of facts about the present social, political, and 
economic conditions so far as they can be determined, good and 
bad, should be presented on the level of children. To give only 
favorable information leads ultimately only to disillusionment and 
suspicion. However, as indicated previously, a child should not be 
so deluged with undesirable features of present conditions that he 
loses all faith in the present order. Also, facts in the social fields 
are not easy to determine. What are facts to one man are not facts 
to another, Facts consequently merge into the realm of opinion. 
Hence, a youth must be provided with technics for discriminating 
between fact and opinion, and he must learn to respect opinion 
terms of the person who holds it. 


in terms of evidence as well as in y 
Whereas we cannot permit the school to degenerate into a prop- 


agandizing instrument for any one of a multitude of “isms,” we 
do have American goals and guide lines which come out of our 
heritage and toward which we must strive. If we can fix in the 
minds and attitudes of youth the ultimate goals of America— 
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Change is inevitable. The past is strewn with the remains of 
plants, animals, men, industries, and societies which failed to adjust 
to changed conditions. In the fast-moving world of today where 
man is subjected to more changes in his own lifetime than his 
ancestors faced in many generations, failure to adjust can be catas- 
trophic. While we eagerly grasp new processes and products in 
the physical world, we often cling desperately to outmoded pro- 
cedures in the social world. While we clamor for the opportunity 
to purchase postwar, ultra-modern, fast, safe, and efficient auto- 
mobiles, we hang tenaciously to school district organizations which 
were set up a hundred years ago in times of horse and buggy travel. 

. It has been estimated that our attitudes and technics in the solu- 
tion of our social problems are about 250 years behind our attitudes 
and technics in the solution of scientific problems.' That gap must 
be closed. 

With a solid foundation in appreciation of the past, with an 
understanding of the present, and with knowledge of the ideals 
of America which come out of her past, youth should be in a 
position to face realistically the problems of change. 


Schools Must Teach a Constructive Attitude toward the 
Operation of Government 


In spite of the fact that we broke with King George III about 
170 years ago and have been under the direction of government 
of 


our own making ever since, many Americans still retain much 
the same attitude toward 


à Bovernment as they did toward that 
over which King George was called the villain. In general, we resent 


У associate government with such adjectives as inefficiency. 
Corruption, al, state, and national levels. 
ment is a popular year-round sport. Yet 

-half of our qualified voters take the 
н at election. We do all we can indirectly 
to discourage competent y 


The cussing of govern 
rarely more than abou 


Н Vice. We seem to regard government as 
a necessary evil. 


1 Fosdick, Raymond Б. The Rocke[ell UP 
Foundation, 1938, p. 37-38. eller. Foundation: A Review for 1937, N 
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The most popular man in Congress has been pictured traditionally 
as one who never votes against an appropriation or for a tax bill. 
Large groups of people regard their government only as a Santa 
Claus. They think somehow that government has an inexhaustible 
source of money to satisfy their wants. Powerful recipients of pro- 
tection and opportunity under our government take no constructive 
part in it and ask only to be “left alone.” In other words, they 
look upon the country as their private hunting ground and want 
no game wardens or closed seasons. Many sincerely believe they 
get their money’s worth for all the dollars they spend except 
from those spent for government service. To overcharge government 


on a sale is regarded by some as a legitimate means of “getting 


even.” 
"The fact that our democratic government has survived this atti- 


tude is perhaps indicative of the inherent soundness and toughness 
of our democracy as well as of the sacrifice and skill of the com- 
who have been willing to carry on. But the fact 
that we have survived in the past under such conditions does not 
necessarily mean that we can do so in the future. Because a rich, 


young, virile nation could survive in horse and buggy days does 
not mean it can survive in an air age. Whereas we were able to 
get along in spite of much neglect, bungling, and inefficiency yes- 
terday, it'does not follow that we might not have a far better 
country today had active interest, careful thought, and efficiency 
in government been the watchwords. Poor planning of cities, the 
squandering of public lands, and the ruthless exploitation of our 


natural resources are indicative of the results of our indefensible 


attitude toward government. 

Pupils must learn that our government is owr government and 
that it will not run itself. Like everything else, it cannot possibly 
be any more efficient than the men and women who run it. If we 
ernment, we must give it attention. We must encour- 
en and women to prepare for government 
get into office, and treat them well enough 


petent people 


want good gov 
age capable young m 
service, see that they 


when in office to keep them there. 
Pupils must appreciate the importance of service rendered to 


them and. to all by their government. Beginning with their local 
environment, they must become aware of their dependence on good 


government in carrying on their daily lives. For example, John 
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Jones, aged fifteen, Grade X, Washington High School, wakes ү 
on Monday morning. What contact does he have with governmen 

ing the day? 
Е 74 bend on lights which government regulates, and pos- 
sibly owns and operates. They were installed according to govern- 
ment code to insure safety. He turns on the radio to get the morning 
news. The wave lengths are regulated by government to avoid 
interference. He makes his toilet and uses city water at low, non- 
profit rates. He drinks water that has been tested by the city 
for purity. His milk, butter, and bacon for breakfast have been 
government inspected for cleanliness and purity. 

He rides a government-regulated bus or streetcar to school over 
a public highway in government-regulated traffic. He goes to a 
public school where the size of rooms, amount of window area, 
width of rooms and space per pupil, number of cubic feet of fresh 
air, the distance between the front pupil’s desk and the front of 
the room, the facing of seats, the fire exits, and numerous other 
details are provided by and paid for thru government. The workers 
in the school cafeteria must have had health examinations by the 
city health department. The school nurse checks the health of 


pupils. All teachers and other workers in the school 


are provided 
by government. 


After school, on his way home, John stops at 
Food produced or Prepared in many other sta’ 
tries must comply with the Food and Drug: 
measures have been standardized by govern 


money is used for payment. Persons and property are protected by 
the city police and fire departments, Garbage is collected by the 


city and Sewage is disposed of by local government in a manner 
to protect the health of the citizens, 

One could go on and 
our lives on almost e 


Very hand in an effort to serve our health 
safety, comfort, happi ; and general welfare, Only a small por- 
tion of government deals wi 


à store for groceries. 
tes or foreign coun- 
S Act. Weights and 
ment. United States 


ing similar services on any other basis. 
When, in high-school classes, local tax costs are broken down 
to show the relatively few cents per month that are paid by the 
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average taxpayer for essential services such as police, fire, health 
protection, and snow removal, pupils get a true picture of the low 
cost and efficiency of these services in a well-run community. If 
they also make the comparison of the per pupil cost of public 
schools as compared to that of private schools of comparable 
quality, they again have a sound comparison of costs and services 
rather than only the traditional assumption that every tax isa 
bad tax. : 

In general, what is true on the local level is equally true on the 
state and national levels—except that being more remote, it is 
probably more difficult to demonstrate. The fact remains that we 
must mature in olir attitude toward government. We cannot con- 
tinue to act like petulant, spoiled children toward an indulgent 


Uncle Sam. 


Schools Must Teach World Understanding and Outlook 


The next twenty-five years may be the most crucial in the his- 
tory of civilization. Air transportation and power have so trans- 
formed and shrunk our world that unless we are able to find a 
way to get along constructively and peacefully with other nations 
and avoid the outbreak of World War III a quarter century hence, 
our civilization may be doomed. 


The winning of World War II is an essential first step in the 
establishment of a world outlook in terms of modern conditions. 
But if the winning of the war is to be succeeded by fatigue, dis- 
illusionment, and the retreat to normalcy that followed the last 
war, we should begin to prepare our present primary-grade children 
for the next war in order to be in the best possible condition to 
share in the long-shot chance that any belligerent can win. 

But certainly if it is true that man differs from animals in that 
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the terrible prospect of the next war, there is little hope for the 
survival of what we call civilization. 

What then are some things the school can do in the hope of 
meeting this crucial problem? We suggest it can and must teach 
the following: air travel is revolutionizing our world relationships: 
world outlook begins at home; perfection of a world organization 
takes time; and America has provided a pattern. 


AIR TRAVEL IS REVOLUTIONIZING OUR WORLD RELATIONSHIPS 


The airplane has changed our conception of time, space, geog- 
raphy, and world relationships. The slogan, *no place on earth 
more than sixty hours away," is a far cry from the months our 
ancestors spent in crossing the Atlantic. But the air age means far 
more than an improved means of transportation. Whether we like 
it or not, it makes neighbors of all heretofore distant and inaccessible 
peoples on earth. For all practical purposes the world is no longer 
a cylinder consisting of the eastern world and the western world, 
centering about the ocean lanes of travel, with polar regions, dense 
jungles, and huge arid regions merely areas on the map. The world 
has become a globe for practical purposes, and trade will follow 
the great circle routes even over the poles. 

In spite of the vastness of the United States and the richness 
of our resources, we have had brought home to us in dramatic 
fashion during the war our dependence upon the products of obscure 
islands in the faraway seas. The resources and products of all areas 
of the earth and their relation to other areas, and especially to our- 
selves, should be taught. Children should know more of the life, 
culture, and Contributions of others to civilization. We cannot follow 

and commercial internationalism and political 
are incompatible. “There are no islands any 
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been reasonably secure as a nation. Now, however, with travel a 
matter of hours to all parts of the earth, we are becoming alarmed 
lest diseases for which we have developed no immunity may be 
transmitted easily. 

We ought to know now that what is true of diseases of plants, 
animals, and the human body is also true of diseases of society. 
The outbreak of war, pestilence, or social injustice any place on 
earth, like infection in the human body, unless checked tends to 
spread to the entire organism. Р 

On the other hand, the need for a world outlook has a positive 
as well as a negative side. We should be concerned not merely 
because of the undesirable consequences of failure to work together 
but also because of the increased richness of life wherein the best 
art, literature, social and scientific inven- 
d and shared by all. These, then, 
hould become familiar with in 


of every group in music, 
tions, and way of life is appreciate 
are the kinds of facts that children s 
the problem of creating a world outlook in an air age. 


WORLD. OUTLOOK BEGINS AT HOME 


Racial and religious differences abound in the world. We cannot 
expect to be tolerant, appreciative, and understanding of racial and 
religious differences in foreign lands if we fail to be likewise at 
home. Intolerance and smug self-satisfaction at home make world 
understanding and cooperation impossible. Justice, fairness, and 
decency know no racial or religious boundaries. Anthropologists 
tell us there are no superior or inferior races. There are no inborn 
racial or religious likes or dislikes. Such attitudes are acquired. 
The normal day-by-day work and play relationships that exist 
in a public school among children of all religions, colors, and creeds 
promote understanding and appreciation of others. Curriculum 
materials on intercultural understanding aré being developed rapidly. 
The following program carried on in one city merely indicates what 
schools can do. Tanner G. Duckrey, assistant to the Board of Super- 
intendents in Philadelphia, in January 1944 enumerated the fol- 
lowing practices and activities as of significance in their develop- 
ment of interracial and intercultural understandings: 
ols of Philadelphia is serving as chairman of the 
] Understanding. 
“We Philadelphians” emphasizes the need for 


The superintendent of scho 
Mayor’s Committee on Interracia 
In the elementary curriculum, 
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iati s on 
better understanding and appreciation of the people about us. Стадо 
group relations have been held by principals, counselors, and teachers. 


The 1942 and 1943 summer workshop of the Philadelphia schools discussed 
the implication of intercultural education. 


A series of lectures for teachers on East-West relations was sponsored ped 
by the schools and the East-West Association. Plans are being formulate о 
а conference on "Working Together in Our Schools in These Times. 


The schools celebrate Negro History Week, Freedom Day, and Brotherhood 
Week during the month of February. 


Bulletins have been issued to all schools, entitled Minorities and the War. 
A pamphlet by the Post War Planning Committee is including a section. py 
interracial understanding. A section on “The War and American Ideals” 28 
included in a senior high-school pamphlet entitled America in the World Crisis. 


Hence, teaching world outlook by beginning at home means teach- 
ing and practicing tolerance not only in the classroom but also 
in the entire school program and in the community. No matter 


how effectively tolerance may be taught in the classroom, if pupils 
go out into an intolerant community, 


verbiage. The activities in Philadel 
` Schools can do an effective job of te 


such teachings become mere 
phia, however, indicate that 
aching world outlook at home. 


PERFECTION OF A WORLD ORGANIZATION TAKES TIME 


gland Confederation, ‘consisting of 
; Connecticut, Plymouth, and New 


only 156 years, just 
slightly longer than the struggles for unio 
n ep- 
tion of the difficulty. M» c ee 
Furthermore 


of amendments which have be 
the Constitution, and we Secu 
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imperfect organization is evolved. Any expectation of reaching in 
a few short weeks, months, or years a basis for establishing peace 
without defects and without need for change is sheer wishful think- 
ing or obstructionism. It is the obligation of the school to give 
to children the background of the long sweep of history in meeting 
the problem of world peace. 


AMERICA HAS PROVIDED A PATTERN 


Obviously the school cannot select from among the dozens of 
proposals any one plan on which it should concentrate. Who would 
select the plan, how would we know it is best, and how would we 
know that by the time these children mature it would not be water 
over the dam? But after the experience of two bloody wars in one 
generation, we know there can be no “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness” if we are to permit international gangsters to develop 
and run wild every generation. We cannot “promote the general 
welfare and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity” if every twenty-five years we must consume our youth, 
natural resources, and creative capacity in a violent struggle for 
survival. Our inability to establish international order is a. far 
greater obstacle to attainment of the ultimate goals of America 
than were the outlaws in the wild West to our pioneer ancestors. 

Without attempting to promote specific plans of solution to this 
vital problem that must be met, we have in more than three hun- 
dred years of American history evidence of a method by which 
such problems can be solved. We have different races, colors, 
creeds, and cultures. We have geographic and economic differences. 
We have violent conflict and préjudice among our groups. Yet we 
have found ways in which these differences may be reconciled for 
the common welfare. They take time; they evolve over a period 
of years. They are not perfect, but they work. 

It is not to be inferred that we are advocating a specific plan, 
such as a United States of the World or any structure similar to 
the organization of the United States of America. Rather, it means 
that children should know that we face a problem, international 
peace, which must be solved if we are to survive, and that the prob- 
lem can be solved because we have solved similar problems in our 


own country. They must rise above the too prevalent, fatalistic 
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attitude that “wars are inevitable" and have faith that because 
wars are made by man they can be prevented by man. | 

In the final analysis, any system of securing the international 
peace must be based on an extension of ethical principles of human 
relationships to wider and wider groups. Fairness, decency, tolerance, 
honesty, and kindness, the basic principles which are accepted as 
essential in our civilized man-to-man relationships and within na- 
tional borders, must be extended beyond our borders. 


Schools Must Develop Spiritual and Ethical Values 


+ ++ for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen? 


And this commandment have we from him, That he who loveth God love his 
brother also.—I John 4:20-21, 


No American educational program is complete without recog- 
nition of the worth and dignity of human beings and of man’s re- 
sponsibility to his fellow men and his God. Basically the solution 
of our crucial problems of human relationships are dependent upon 
these ideals. 

The American public schools are not godless. They are nonsec- 


tarian. To set up free public schools open to all and to provide 
essential spiritual values and 


impinge on the right of ever: 
tates of his own conscien 
there is one dominant and 
of religion in education i 
there were 256 different religi 


ideals and at the same time not to 
yone to worship God according to the dic- 
ce has been no mean problem. Where 


1 aith without being subjected to any other 
creed against their will. 


According to John Dewey, America’s Separation of church and 
state was not due to indiffer, 


С ence or hostility of the state to the 
church.’ Rather, he asserts, the cause was "largely in the diversity 
and vitality of the various 


denominations, each fairly sure that, 

?New York World-Telegram. The We 

1944. p. 470. Ld “© World Almanac, 1944. New York: New York World-Telegram, 
5 Dewey, John. Education Today. New Yı k: " 

and Our Schools," p. 74-86. ew York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 1940, Chapter 6, “Religion 
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with a fair field and no favor, it could make its own way; and 
each animated by a jealous fear that, if any connection of State 
and Church were permitted, some rival denomination would get 
an unfair advantage.” 

Moehlman in a similar vein suggests: 

In the United States recognition was given early to the principle of freedom 
of religious thought and expression. This recognition of the validity of a plurality 


of religious expressions has made it impossible for the state to give preference 
to any specific institutional expression.* 


It is the right and responsibility of established churches and 
religious societies to teach and to perpetuate their denominational 
and sectarian creeds and faiths. It is the right and responsibility 
of the public schools to teach and to perpetuate the basic religious 
principles common to all denominations. 

If ever the public schools become the victims of rival sectarian 
religious conflict, as have our Christian churches, the schools are 
doomed. The problem of the school has been to distil, as it were, 
out of our Jewish-Christian heritage the common denominators in 
spiritual values on which Catholic, Jew, liberal and conservative, 
Protestant, and all others agree. They may not all call it religion 
because they do not agree as to what constitutes religiqn. The 
important thing is that this distillate be acknowledged by prac- 
tically all to be personally and socially desirable and that no one 
be able justly to charge interference with religious freedom. 

It is obvious that in terms of creed there is very little that is 
accepted by all denominations. Even the wording of the Lord’s 
Prayer is not the same in all churches. We are all familiar with 
the irritation which results in community groups when the words 
“trespasses” and “trespass” are used among people who are accus- 
tomed to use “debts” and “debtors,” or vice versa. 

In the face of obvious difficulties of reconciling the need for 
al values which come from religion, and freedom 
the dictates of one’s conscience, schools 
have attempted to make provision for religious instruction in vari- 
ous ways: Bible reading in the public schools; weekday classes in 
religious education; fundamentals of religious training; and ethical 


character. 


spiritual and ethic 
to worship according to 


4 Moehlman, Arthur B. School Administration. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. p. 56.57. 
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In 1940, according to this bulletin, there were 488 school ee 
releasing pupils for religious instruction, 113 that had discontinue 
the practice, and 126 that planned to release. Of 455 school sys- 
tems in 1940 releasing pupils, 249 reported beginning such practice 
between 1935 and 1940. Three of the 455 systems began between 
1912 and 1915. However, because the data are not directly (e 
parable, the report states further with respect to stability: “It 
would seem that during the past 8 years [1932-1940] more than 
half of the school systems releasing pupils in 1932 have either 
discontinued the program or the program has created too little 
interest to prompt a reply to a survey inquiry." ? 

Hence again, a movement to fill what was believed by some to 
be a religious void has over a period of more than thirty years 
failed to gain a foothold of vital significance. If the program were 
to provide all its proponents hope for, it is doubtful if there would 
be such a heavy turnover among schools participating. Undoubt- 
edly there are communities in which circumstances are conducive 
to a successful program, but it is doubtful if the public school 
can rely on weekday classes in religious education on released 
time as the solution to its problems of providing pupils with sig- 


nificant spiritual and ethical values. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS 

The public-school and Sunday-school relationship extends in both 
directions. In some communities, notably Birmingham, Alabama, 
the Sunday school reaches into the public school by way of the 
recording and reporting by schools of Sunday-school attendance, 


granting "supplementary (public) school credit" for meeting Sun- 
day-school requirements, 


and in making church preference surveys 
of public-school pupils. 
In almost every community in America the public school reaches 
into the Sunday sch 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS 


Is there a common core from our religious heritage on which all 
denominations can agree? Some think there is and that w 
working toward that end. Moehlman writes: dA 


The school, however, is limited to the teachi 

divorced from any institutionalized ee ae rens epe 
mentals may be said to include the development of the жор кшт ипе; 
sense, the principle of love as opposed to the principle of Sheet xS renes 
of man's relationship to the world about him, the search for 5 ser tap 
attitudes and ideals, the achievement of which may be pest deem 
development of an inner discipline or moral courage growing Ein be wu 

а іоп 


and faith.!? 

Evidence of the efforts being expended in this direction is th 
following gist of a statement by Ernest J. Chave of the Divinity 
School at the University of Chicago and president of the Reli p y 
Education Association: 21005 
and whenever the following kinds of experiences are bei 

1 д ^ ein 
are being realized, whether in church, school, home, Kd 


his tested by the degree to which growing persons find 
eir varied relationships of life, and respond 


Wherever 
spiritual goals 
situation. Religious growt 
these types of experience in th 
meaningfully and favorably to them. 

Sense of Worth 

Social Sensitivity 

Appreciation of the Universe 


Discrimination in Values 
Responsibility and Accountability 


Cooperative Fellowship 

Quest for Truth and Realization of Values 

Integration of Experience into à Growing Philosophy of Life 

Language and Symbols, and Records 

Group Celebrations.!* 

Chave has been seeking to identify in the daily life of the child 
at each age level, types of experiences with religious significance. 
It is interesting to note the similarity between his first two types 
of experiences, sense of worth and social sensitivity, and the first 
two objectives of education, self-reliance and human relationships 
suggested by the Educational Policies Commission. At least SOINS 


« 3» Mochlman, Arthur B., o£. cit, D. S8... 

зї Chave, Ernest J. “An Experimental Curriculum for a Church School" Religious Education 38 

180-87; May-June 1943. А iati | 
12 National Education Association and American Association of School Administrators, Educati 

Policies Commission. The Purposes © ‘Education іп American Democracy. Washington, D. С pa 

Commission, 1938. 157 р. NC 
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in lower units. This encouraged the use of generally good methods 
which resulted in a uniiormity desirable for military preparation. 

As the Army and Navy began to expand, other teachers and edu- 
cational specialists from school Systems and colleges were given 
assignments in keeping with their training and experience. For 
the use of this pool of experienced and well-trained instructors 


there were made available, as rapidly as possible, all the best equip- 
ment and devices needed. Thi 


sideration, based on the 
that it was wise to spe 
of our men, Thruout 


1910 has had much to do with E Бевап in this у аш 
individual differences The fact "hy eS of the philosophy of 
IVi 
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has become an accepted American custom has also brought about 
necessary modifications in subjectmatter and in the approach to 
subjectmatter. This philosophy became a national policy when it 
was written into the Children's Charter at the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection in 1931: “For every child 
an education which, through the discovery and development of 
his individual abilities, prepares him for life; and through train- 
ing and vocational guidance prepares him for a living which will | 
vield him the maximum of satisfaction.” 
The acceptance of this philosophy has led more and more educa- 


tors to think even beyond the needs of the individual child to 
the individual needs of that same child. The child as a complex 
organism of several integrating selves, mental, physical, emotional, 
and social, is now the pivot around which the modern curriculum 
is planned. When a six-year-old child comes to school he brings 
with him not only his chronological age but also his mental age, 
which may be five or eight; his physical or developmental age, 
retarded or accelerated; and his social age, colored by numerous 
self-help and confidence-building experiences or by guarded, over- 
cautious, parental and societal restrictions. 

For many years, teaching this child was the focal point of attack, 
Now learning to know the child so that he can be guided to learn 
for himself is the function of each teacher. Thus, bs addition to 
a comprehensive knowledge of subjectmatter, the "new" teacher 
must know the various levels of maturity thru which all children 
pass. He must know the significance of certain behavior manifesta- 
tions. In studying the child the teacher now uses many technics 
including observation, parent-teacher interviews, and the results 
of tests. The psychologist supplies him with scientific information 
regarding the child's mental ability and emotional кк 
Standard tests indicate his level of academic achievement. V arious 
physical examinations indicate the efficiency of organic function- 
ing, particularly that of the sensory organs. The guidance depart- 
ment of the school system, the visiting teacher, and the attendance 
department become the teacher's allies in working out difficult 
problems. In the high school s wore offers to the student 

i i social guidance. 
kc psp de ennt the needs of the handicapped 


In many mode ere the mentally retarded or 


child are met by special classes. H 
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accelerated, hard-of-hearing, partially sighted, physically handi- 
capped, or emotionally upset child learns to participate in a spe- 
cially prepared curriculum. In some up-to-date schools there are 
reading clinics complete with apparatus and materials for deter- 
mining difficulties and staffed with people competent to diagnose 
these difficulties and plan remedial measures. 
Progress is slow, however. With the number of diagnostic technics 
„available and the accumulation of knowledge on the importance 
of adjusting education to the individual child, there are still schools 
which ignore the challenge. There is no question that if there were 
smaller classes the teachers could do better guidance work. It is 
_ only the teacher of rare ability, ingenuity, and patience who can 
adapt his instructional process to meet the individual needs of 
thirty-five or more children of varying capacities and interests. 
All too frequently in the traditional classroom the shy introvert 
is quite ignored because he makes no trouble for the teacher. All 
too frequently the school psychologist is called in after it is too 
late. All too frequently the time of the visiting teacher is taken 
up with disciplinary problems, and all too frequently the high-school 


adviser is really more a policeman and probation officer than a 
counselor. 


In our pride in caring for the extreme deviate we sometimes have 
o! 


st sight of what are misnamed the “average child” and the “aver- 
age teacher.” The 


er clas; i iscipli 
problems and failures, Certainly di eost ur De Mie d 
In brief, we need to realize that the inestimable wealth of fi ica 
is 130,000,000 individuals educated to be their best к o 
An important part of this effort to meet the edi ond idual 
pupils is guidance. Tn its earlier Stages, guidance was ee i 
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as a cure for much of the maladjustment evident in the school life 
of the pupil and in his later vocational life. The emphasis was 
changed, however, from that of cure to that of prevention. In the 
development of guidance, the goal which has been accepted Maced 
ingly is that guidance should be not only to cure and to prevent 
maladjustment but also to make it more nearly possible for the 
pupil to achieve the most complete, satisfying life possible, in both 
school and postschool days." | 

The primary purpose of counseling and guidance is to help the 
individual to find himself, to bring about an insight into his own 
problems thru self-evaluation, and to bring about a realization of 
the opportunities offered for his development thru the schools. 
Guidance, or personnel work, should be both scientific and human; 
scientific as far as the diagnosis of the situation and the pupil is con- 


cerned, but human in its interest and endeavor to assist the individual 


in arriving at his own decisions. 
Counseling at its best is a process by which the teacher, who is 


thoroly acquainted with the child, treats him as an individual per- 
sonality, not just as a unit in a group. Such individual counseling 
is an attempt on the part of the adviser to help the child and his 
parents think thru a situation or solve a problem that confronts 
them. He is encouraged to face the realities of the situation in an · 


objective yet courageous 
While individual couns 


manner. 
eling usually proves the more effective, 
time will not permit individual counseling in all matters relating 
'to the pupil. In the field of counseling, many means are available 
whereby information can be placed before students. Among these 
are bulletin boards, school newspapers, assemblies, homeroom dis- 
cussions, qualified speakers, radio, motion pictures, group inten 
views, integrating vocational material in пар subjects, and 
inserting short units in appropriate classes. 

Military authorities have made full use of these new ideas, par- 
ticularly testing and interviewing. Achievement, intelligence, apti- 
tude, and personality tests have been used more extensively than 
ever before to the great help of the Army and Navy in getting 


1Hamrin, Shirley A., and Erickson, Clifford E. Guidanc 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1939. D- ^^ шаш?” ЁШ? 

г 7, ^" mime Enough for 'ounseling alifornia Journal of Second- 

Da We Rad m an Association of School Administrators. Schools 

ary Education 18: 178-19; Match. ЗҮ ington, D, С. the Association, а, department of the 


and Manpower. Twenty-First Yearboo! MES 3-5, p. 64-173. 1 


National Education Association, 1943. 


e in the Secondary School. New York: 
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men properly placed. In one induction center, where new inductees, 
on the basis of tests and interviews, were organized into temporary 
companies, each complete with full quota of specialists and non- 
commissioned officers, it was reported that 85 percent of the men 
made good in their new assignments. 

Plans have been made for similarly extensive use of tests and 
interviews in demobilization of all men who desire it. The results 
will be made a basis for granting requests for credits and advanced 
standing in high schools and colleges and for the more extensive 
needs of vocational training and job placement. 


Democratic Tendency 


During the past decade there has developed a more democratic 
attitude on the part of school authorities in the operation of the 
schools. To a greater extent superintendents confer with principals 
and appoint committees of principals and classroom teachers to 
assist them in making plans. These committees help to plan general 
meetings, group meetings, and curriculum programs, while repre- 
sentatives of classroom teacher groups work on certain adminis- 
trative policies. Authors of textbooks seek and value the suggestions 
of capable teachers in Preparing various texts for school use. 

In the individual schools considerable change has taken place 
the type of building meetings. The teachers, thru their sugges- 
tions and discussions, decide on needs in their particular schools., 
They quite often introduce a question or need, followed by discus- 
question are presented and, if it is a 


, ï ru group planning definite procedures 
for reaching the desired goal Usually a committee of classroom 
teachers works with the princi 


in 
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couraged to look for ways in which their work can be made more 
effective. 

A great change also has been brought about in teacher-pupil 
relations. In some rooms the pupils help with planning the program 
as well as with its execution. In many classes they are encouraged 
to take over as much of the class operation as possible in order 
to develop their independent thinking and qualities of leadership. 
They elect their officers, committees are appointed to plan pro- 
grams, and questions are discussed by the group. In other classes 
pupils are encouraged to choose or discuss types of activity ac- 
cording to their interests. Even in the basic studies pupils have 
a chance to discuss problems and ways of meeting situations. This 
participation is especially frequent if the unit method is employed. 
In many ways classroom work is related as nearly as possible to 
everyday life, and therefore from the varied groups worthwhile 
discussion can be developed. 

Today's world is a world of change, and also one of opportunities. 
Never before have children been so eager for certain knowledge. 
They feel a need for specific information because they are so much 
a part of what is going on. If Tommy wants to know where his 
big brother is, he finds the place on the map for himself. Children 
today speak as glibly of Guadalcanal, the Solomons, and New Guinea 
as we of a generation ago did of the Mississippi River, the Atlantic 
Ocean, and Canada.  . 

In a school program in which pupils participate in the planning, 
there is an excellent opportunity for the development not only of 
but also of brotherhood and 


responsibility and resourcefulness 
cooperation. They like to plan in groups and, altho they often choose 
their own friends for group work, this type of instruction gives an 


opportunity for teacher supervision and instruction in smaller 
numbers. The trend today is away from mass instruction. In a 
class of forty children, а teacher can more easily give individual 
help when the class is working in small groups. The wisé teacher 
also can deal with the problem of the few children who usually are 
left out and have to work independently. i ihe 

Group work makes for informality, which in itself is good for 
the timid child. Informality helps to destroy the fear of a crowd 
and often a very quiet child who becomes frightened if he is before 
the whole class will express himself willingly to a small group. 
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Tn large unit planning the presentday teacher has an opportunity 
to see that some of these democratic principles are put into prac- 
tice. The pupil has freedom of speech in a. group but also EU 
to listen; he learns to abide by the rule of the majority, while 
respecting the rights of the minority; he has a part in setting up 
individual and group goals; and, within limits, he has the choice 
of his own activity. The wise teacher can guide in such a way that 
both the individual and the group interests, needs, desires, and 
attitudes are developed. The classroom teacher is a guide in the 
exploration of life activities; it is his objective to teach the child 
to reason, to adjust to new situations, and to use leisure wisely. 
Learning for the pupil becomes aggressive rather than receptive. І 

Pupil interest gives zest and a deep meaning to work that is 
planned cooperatively. Pupil interest does not mean mere enter- 
tainment but the creating of a situation into which the individual 
Pupil and the class can enter wholeheartedly. A period of class 
discussion to determine interests is of untold value in planning 
a unit. Interests and class discussions are helpful also in carrying 
out plans to reach objectives. 

One eighth-grade class, whose course of study was to include 
à study of the United States 
out an interesting unit of w 
asked, on the first day, 
during this war. One gi 


wartime values, This launched a plan even 
more detailed than in y i 
the text were omitted. 


- Te accurately completed than in 
recent years. 
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Perhaps one of the best examples of teacher-pupil planning has 
been brought about by the war and its many calls upon the schools 
for help. Pupils and teachers have worked together to increase the 
sale of bonds and stamps. The collection of metal, fats, and paper 
by school children has caused much discussion and thought on 
their part. Under the direction of the skilled teacher this class plan- 
ning should be most helpful in developing the pupils toward con- 
tinued democratic thought and action. 

In addition to planning done in regular classes, the newer activi- 
ties, such as clubs, safety councils, and Junior Red Cross, offer the 
pupils opportunities to learn to discuss and weigh various problems, 
and under the guidance of teachers—and often parents—evolve 
plans for the work of their group., Many tasks around the school 
are performed by pupils with very little direct supervision, and 
they profit greatly by assuming these responsibilities. In giving 
service the pupil not only helps his country, his school, and his 
class, but he also gains in value to himself. 

In the emergency of war, instruction In the Army and the Navy 
must be specific and fast. There also has been much more uniform- 
ity in methods of teaching than is necessary; desirable, or possible 
in times of peace. The Army rightly holds to the rigid enforcement 
of military discipline and command. There 1s, however, a relation- 

h is in keeping with the spirit 


i hic 
ship between officers and men W 
of En democratic country. Effort has been made to make all 


men in uniform acquain auch of the military situation 


ted with as n 
as possible They have been told why certain actions would be 
taken. So far as time per 


mitted, their suggestions, especially in 
changes in equipment, have been sought and considered. The result 
is a military force in which the 


individuals act intelligently and 
effectively because they understand what they are doing and feel 
that they have impo 


rtant parts in the doing. — 
In somewhat the sa he democratic tendency in our 
Schools has not change 


me fashion t ic t 
ate responsibility of those in 
authority-—superintendent, princip 


d the ultim 

al, or classroom teacher. It has 

s, from drivers to leaders. The good teacher 

changed E sees that the three AS and other funda- 
mentals are not neglected. They are арргоасће somewhat differ- 
ently and, as а rule, ! овар у pupils still 
have phonics but not a5 2 ill on meaningless sounds before 
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must be specific and fast. There also has been much more uniform- 
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they can start to learn to read. They have phonics when they E 
to read a new word. Perhaps the new word comes in a sen E 
about their own activity which the teacher has written on : 
board at the dictation of a member of the class. This i itn 
teaching means not a lack of discipline or even less discipline Е 
а different type of discipline. It is а discipline which comes not 
from talking about it but from stimulating the pupils to educating 
activities and from helping them to acquire a self-discipline. 

Of course there are always some who go to unthinking extremes 
in their application of any new ideas. They consider an activity 
program as a "do as you please" plan and of democracy in the 
classroom as no discipline or control. They miss the point and shun 
the responsibilities of real leadership. Fortunately, however, the 
overwhelming majority of teachers are not of this type. They are 
assuming their responsibilities as teachers and as leaders. 


Learning by Doing 


Before the days of formal education where the teacher and a 
group of pupils were brought together in a learning situation, the 
pupil received his instruction in the home. There the mother trained 
her daughter to be a homemaker and the father taught the son the 
Skills needed for successtul work. In these situ 
was definitely that of learning by doing. It mig 
spin, darn, make a bed, shoe a horse, make a car 
ment, or build a barn, The religious and moral t 
both instruction and practical living. 

Where communities grew 
for the children of sever: 
undertook to give 
left in the home o 


ations the process 
ht be to cook, sew, 
riage or farm imple- 
raining likewise was 


and the desirability of having a teacher 


al families became necessary, the school 
“book learning” 
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beginning to preach the doctrine that an idea becomes real only 
thru some form of expression. There developed the laboratory 
method where demonstrations required the pupil actually to do 
what he learned. Science, manual training, home economics became 
processes of doing as learning. Physical education, dramatics, and 


many other activities became processes of learning to do and learning 


by doing. 
In the period f 
a further need for deve 


ollowing World War I there came a recognition of 
lopment in the field of education so that 
pupils might be better prepared to make their living. This found 
expression in the passage of acts setting up federal aid for vocational 
training. Vocational agriculture, vocational high schools, and trade 
schools were begun to meet this need. The success of the pupils 
taking these courses is proof of the value of learning by doing. 

The Army and the Navy have insisted that the only sure learning 
is in doing. Instructors are required to get the maximum amount 
of student participation. The doing must be under conditions as 
nearly like those of actual combat as possible. Superintendent French 
of Long Beach gave à good statement of this military plan: “They 
told him how, they showed him how, they had him do it in slow 
motion, and they had him do it in as nearly a combat situation as 
they could provide. Then they showed him where he had made mis- 
takes and started him doing it over again.” * Under the heading 
of “Application” in Army Instruction; emphasis is given to doing and 
to doing together. In military action, whether in actual combat or 
in other service, it is the team which does things. Therefore, men 


must learn to do things together as a team. This team practice, of 
course, comes after the individuals have acquired a reasonable 
degree of individual skills. И 
Teamwork, learning by doing, and similar educational procedures 
recently dramatized by military training programs long have been 
characteristic of the better school systems. Possibly the military 
stimulus of the present period will tend to extend and reinforce these 


procedures in postwar public education. 


я ni i War Training Programs of the Army, Nav 
a French, Will. “Critical Evaluation of the Wat Army, Navy, and 
Industry." platine Post-War Education. Proceedings of the Conference on Planning Post-War 
Education. Los Angeles: Edwin A. Lee (School of Education. University of California), 1944. p. 42. 

4U. S. War Department. Army Instruction. Technical Manual 21-250. Washington, D. C.: Super- 
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Evaluation 


The early attempts to evaluate the results of the educational 
program were confined mainly to the use of essay or subjective 
examinations which were supposed to ascertain the factual knowl- 
edge gained by the pupils. Unfortunately, the major effort of the 
pupils frequently was not to reproduce facts and information gleaned 
as the result of comprehensive learning but rather to place on the 
examination papers those things which were judged to please and 
Satisfy the peculiar idiosyncrasies of the teacher. Naturally in 
such situations, when the papers were scored those that appealed to 
the teacher received the highest score. | 

It became apparent also that children, during an examination, 
Spent a great deal of their energy in overcoming the mechanics of 
writing and the difficulties of English expression. For example, a 
history examination frequently became, not a test of historical facts, 
but predominantly a test of skill in writing and in English composi- 
tion. Of course, in such cases, the teacher could not assign a valid 
score for the knowledge possessed in history. 

Gradually the inaccuracies involved in the use of the subjective 
type of examination became more and more apparent. Many scien- 
tific studies were made in an effort to ascertain just how valid and 
reliable were the results obtained. For example, the director of cur- 
riculum in one city made fifteen identical copies of a very brief and 


simple English paper. A group of fifteen teachers was asked to score 
these papers, each tea 


Worked in the same roo 
what startling, as the scores 


Place as the most uni- 


versally used examination, used eff ectively 


it is still being 
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'The objective examination, however, did not solve all the prob- 
lems. Contrariwise, it may have added to them, since it is a well- 
accepted principle that we tend to do in the school that which we 
attempt to evaluate. If our evaluation is confined to knowledge and 
skills, then we are in the position of placing too much emphasis on 
the acquisition of knowledge and skills, and consequently of neg- 
lecting other highly desirable objectives, such as behavior, effort, 
attitudes, habits, interests, and citizenship. These objectives are 
less tangible than academic facts and are, therefore, much more 
difficult to measure. However, many worthwhile efforts now are 
being made to do this kind of measuring since it is well recognized 
that all evaluation that is worthy of the name must be done in 
terms of the objectives or goals of the educational program. 

No longer do forward-looking teachers depend upon examinations 
only as a means of adequately evaluating the results of learning. 
Since the school is assuming more and more responsibility for the 
all-round development of the child, educational evaluation is com- 
ing to be thought of in terms of personality development and com- 
munity efficiency. When the child emerges from the public schools, 
society wants to know what he can do. What kind of personality 
does he possess? Is he capable mentally? Does he have good work 
habits? Is he physically, socially, morally well adjusted? In the 
future the efficiency of the schools will be determined largely on 
the basis of questions such as these. Rarely, if ever, will society 
want to know whether the child can read Chaucer. 

One of the basic psychological principles underlying a successful 
educational program is that both the teacher and the pupils must 
know to what extent the learning process has been effective. One of 
the newer aspects of evaluation is that not only should the teacher 
evaluate continuously the results of his teaching but also the pupil 
should evaluate continuously the results of his learnings. 

It is conceded generally by the best authorities that in the past 
the educational program has been evaluated very inadequately. 
Plans and technics now are being developed and used which will 
go a long way in enabling teachers and educators to do an effective 
job of evaluating the educational product in terms of the objectives 


of education. 
Technical Manual 21 


(Figure X) listing technic 


-250, Army Instruction, gives a chart 
s for specific testing purposes. 
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ж Science has pushed hack the walls of the classroom, By means of the radio, 
records, and other audio-visual aids learning has been broadened and deepened. 
But only schools adequately financed and. proper ly organized. can avail them- 


selves of the resources of the modern world. 
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Increased Use of Audio-Visual Aids 


The use of pictures as an aid in education was not entirely new 
when Comenius produced his Orbis Pictws just a hundred years after 
Columbus discovered America. Nor did his idea cause an immediate 
revolution in education. The increase in the use of visual material 
has been slow. Not until about 1900 was the first central bureau for 
handling visual aids established in an American public-school system. 

Since then the progress has beeh more rapid. In large part this has 
been due to discoveries and inventions in the various sciences con- 
tributing to radio and pictures, both still and moving. School people 
studied and tried out ways of making more effective use of these 
expanding industries and, worked with producers and distributors 
to get the best into the classrooms. The 16-millimeter, sound projec- 
tor with its noninflammable film has increased greatly the use of 
sound films in schools. There are now on the market many films 
produced especially for school use. ~ 

Among the recent books dealing with audio-visual aids is Selected 
Educational Motion Pictures ° which lists 450 films selected on the 
basis of teacher judgment and student evaluation. It gives the title 
of the film, year produced, whether sound or silent, name of pro- 
ducer, grade level, length in minutes, and sources of distribution, 
along with an appraisal and a lengthy summary of the content of 
each. Focus on Learning? is a summary and interpretation of a 
five-year study of motion pictures in the schools made by a commit- 
tee headed by the late Ben С. Graham and financed by the General 


Education Board. 
Other development 


color have appeared in increasing 
Advance in precision lenses and improvements in photographic 


film, along with miniature cameras, have given impetus to this aid. 
Many new motion picture films for the classroom have appeared 
recently on such subjects as aviation, preinduction training, human 
geography, and the “good neighbor" policy.” The Army and Navy 
have stimulated the development of the animated cartoon as a teach- 


s are of significance also. Filmslides in natural 
numbers in the past few years. 


5 American Council on Education. Selected Educational Motion Pictures. Prepared for the Committee 
on Motion Pictures in Education. Washington, D. C.: the Council, 1942. 372 p. 
6 Hoban, Charles Е. Focus on Learning. Prepared for the Committee on Motion Pictures in Educa- 
tion. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1942. 172 p. 
aids are the following: the NEA Department of Visual Instruction 


7 Sources of information on visua] e n > NE 
(Washington, D. C.), the American Council on Education (Washington, D. C.), and the Educational 
Film Library Association (Indiana University, Bloomington). 
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ing aid. Educational recordings have increased in number and pe 
from history and other social studies, English, and dramatics g 1 
full set of Mother Goose rhymes. The “Cavalcade of America is 
a typical set. Furthermore, puppets, traveling exhibits, silk ня 
stencils, charts, maps, models, and so forth, have been developer in 
numerous places under the direction of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration for use in the schools. : 

The Army and Navy have brought together outstanding men from 
the fields of education, production, and distribution and have welded 
them into teams. They have acted on the principle, which has gen- 
eral approval, that it is economical to spend money on materials and 
methods if the result will be to save lives of our men. Consequently, 
practically every training manual stresses visual aids and at every 
training center those in charge take pride in their use. 

Possibly after the war much of their equipment will be made 
available to schools at relatively low costs as surplus war property. 
The quantity production of these machines should make available 
new and better models at less cost than the old prewar ones. More 
important than this, however, has been the stimulus to production 
of visual aids primarily for school use. With more schools owning 
equipment and using films and slides, costs should be brought within 
the ránge of typical school budgets. : 

In the audio-visual field television comes to mind with its in- 
numerable possibilities for hel 
tion. What can be done with t 
Only in the oral radio field 
sumed concreteness. Here w 
have availed themselves of 
lar programs.’ A number of 
their own educational progr 
day broadcasting—known 


ping to vitalize many areas of instruc- 
elevision is still a matter of conjecture. 
have the problems and possibilities as- 
e find that for years many school'systems 
the American School of the Air and simi- 
cities, as well as colleges, have broadcast 


the limitations on current broadcasting 
methods and offers new e 


“National Education Association, Department of Su 
in Education. Washington, D. C.: the Department, 19. 
for January 1930 

" Boutwell, Willam D, FM 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 
Printing Office, 1944, 20 p. 


ervisors and Directors of Instruction, Radio 
39. 47 p. Reprinted from Educational Method 
for Education. U. S, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
^. "Washingon, D, C. Suse ане of Documents, Governmen: 
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the Federal Communications Commission held a hearing on the 
possibility of reallocation of broadcasting channels. Altho education 
now has five channels (between 42,000 and 43,000 kilocycles), at 
the recent hearing the National Education Association and other 
educational groups requested a total of fifteen channels. This request 
was based on the obvious advantages of FM as an educational 
medium and the stated intention of more than one hundred of the 
superintendents of schools in cities over 20,000 population that 
after the war their school systems hoped to enter the FM field. 
Whether or not radio becomes an educational device closely inte- 
grated with school procedures will depend not only upon the alertness 
of educators but upon the willingness of the public to pay the costs. 

Even at best, however, audio-visual material costs money. It is 
expensive in dollars and cents. It is 6f value when used not as an 
end but as a means to quicker, more effective, and more vital learn- 
ing. Teachers need to study carefully and learn the best use of all 
types of auditory and visual aids. With the right devices used at the 
proper time with appropriate technics, geography and history take 
on life, science becomes simplified, and the three R's have new 


meaning. 

For suggestions on the use o 
reference should be made to t 
of Secondary Education. 


f visual materials by the armed forces 
he January 1944 California Journal 


Teaching Related to Life Situations 


During the past decade teachers have accepted to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before the fact that education is not just preparation 
for life but is life itself. Such acceptance on their part has had a 
noticeable effect on classroom methods, materials, textbooks, and 
curriculums, and even on the school plant itself. The traditional rows 
of desks have been replaced by movable desks and furniture. Light- 
ing has become more adequate; lunchrooms offer balanced diets; 
regimentation in most phases of schoolwork is passing. 

Rewards and punishments as methods of motivating work are 
still with us, but to a much smaller degree and in many cases in 
different forms. Corporal punishment has been on the wane. It is 
being replaced by the services of psychologists seeking to find causes 


and prevent bad effects. 


. 
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Theoretical problems and situations have almost disappeared f rom 
textbooks, and in their place are offered problems and —Ó 
directly related to life—in most cases, including life in the school, 
community, or region. Textbook publishers have taken their cue from 
publishers of commercial materials, and textbooks have been made 
attractive in print, illustration, and binding. Even tho teachers may 
sometimes assign the "next five pages" in a textbook there will be 
Woven into the class recitation educational experiences of current 
interest and need. Often there will be reference work, search for 
material, organization of the subjectmatter located, and presenta- 
tion of findings to the class. Also much of the subjectmatter now 
comes directly from the newspaper, the news digest, the radio, and 
problems at home. We find in the class period more reports, discus- 
sions, exhibitions, demonstrations, forums, quizzes, and explana- 
tions than ever before, all of which usually are tied up with the 
“formal lesson assignment.” 

For example, in arithmetic, we find "reports? from the experiences 


of a pupil on the uses of arithmetic he has made since the meeting 
of the class on the day before. He may report that he used it at the 
bank, the grocery store, the post offi 


ce, in household accounts, for 
buying lunch and war stamps and bon 


ds, and in dozens of other ways. 
Counting and adding real money are practiced for real needs. Health 
and nutrition are “taught” 


and discussed in the classroom and prac- 
ticed in the lunchroom in the selection of foods. Health habits are 
observed and discussed with respect to personal activities and to 
the general habits of the 


Work in the schoolroom is based more than 
ever on children’s curr 


In history classes, World War I is studied from the history book 
and World War II is Studied from newspapers and news digests. 
Comparisons are mad 
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arithmetic must get the right answer. Writing must be read cor- 
rectly and reading must be understood. Emphasis on the ideals for 
which we are fighting, such as the Four Freedoms, has greatly ac- 
celerated experiments in pupil democracy. 

In high-school science, for example, much more is implied than 
merely work in a school laboratory. In addition to this, it includes 
such supplementary aids as library training, inspection trips, group 
or individual projects, moving pictures, conferences, or interviews 
with people interested in various lines of work, class programs, and 
collection of many things needed to illustrate some process or to 
prove some statement. E 

The whole community then becomes the laboratory and the 
learning goes on all the time, not for just a school period. The swim- 
ming pool is the scene of a demonstration of Archimedes' principle 

' of buoyancy; the baseball diamond ог football field is used to illus- 
trate that force can produce three effects on bodies: start, stop, or 
change the direction of motion. Pupils are encouraged to develop 
these habits or qualities: (a) to observe intelligently, (b) to think 
open-mindedly, (c) to distinguish theory and fact, (d) to experiment, 
verify, and classify, (e) to know how to express and support an opin- 
ion, yet listen fairly and intelligently to the opinions of others. 

Library training also is needed. In order to find references to sup- 
port an opinion or verify an observation, one must be familiar with 
the use of the card index for books and of the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, the use of pictures, clippings, bulletins, and 
industrial directories. Frequently topics are not discussed at length 
in the textbook, yet they stimulate the desire in pupils to know more 
about these particular facts. 

Pupils sometimes discuss with their parents the topics they are 
studying in school. Such talks prove valuable to both the pupil and 
the school. In one case, a father sent to the class specimens of vari- 
ous byproducts recovered from flue-dust because his son was mak- 
ing a study of smoke prevention. Other parents have contributed 
charts, maps, diagrams, books, and samples of various sorts. This 
not only makes a rich background of teaching aids but also estab- 
lishes pleasant relationships with the homes and develops an interest 
on the part of the parents in the child's classroom work. Best of all, 
there comes to the pupil a realization that what he is studying in 
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school is really a part of men’s lives and worth knowing about be- 
cause his own father is interested in it. 


Before one can think clearly, he must observe carefully and in- 
telligently. Therefore frequent observation or inspection trips are 
arranged to local industrial concerns. Before the trip, suggestions 
are made about points to be noted or processes to be studied. Dur- 
ing the actual trip the pupils are encouraged to ask questions. Fol- 
lowing the return, the class discusses the facts learned, processes 
noted, and principles demonstrated. 

Sometimes the trips stimulate pupils to make models illustrating 
principles noted. Many really usable pieces of demonstration equip- 
ment are thus secured, as well as some things valuable chiefly be- 
cause of their artistry or uniqueness. If such articles are made in 
the school shops, the theoretical classroom work is tied in with the 
practical vocational. 

One of the significant aids in relating school to life situations has 
been the appearance of the workbook. Many of these are poor, but 
many more are excellent, using life situations to fill needs in drill 
and research. Workbooks now are available in almost every field 
of study. Their scientific arrangement, emphasizing that the student 
find out for himself, has been of great benefit in teaching children 
to analyze problems, to gather material and knowledge of facts for 


their solution, and to form sound conclusions. Like all devices, their 
use can be overdone. 


The closer tie-up between scho 


ol and home and school and com- 
munity has taken the chil 


dren frequently from the schoolroom into 
er the supervision of the teacher or of in- 
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oped close ties with children and with teachers. Since members of 
these clubs are usually civic leaders, schools have been helped by 
having these leaders come to understand better their programs and 
problems. à 

To an extent never before seen, the lack of manpower has made 
it possible for students to go to school and at the same time work 
at a full- or part-time job. On the job-they have discovered their 
needs and in school they have sought the instruction necessary to 
meet these needs. The cooperative plan is in use by many colleges 
and some high schools. Under the cooperative plan a student alter- 
nates between school and a job, which preferably is in the type of 
work which he wants to make permanent and the studies are related 
to this field of work also. In most vocational high schools advanced 
students are encouraged to take their "shop" work in a part-time 
regular job, going to school part of each day and working at a regular 
job, under the general supervision of a faculty member, for the 
other part of the day and on Saturdays. Vocational classes in dis- 
tributive education are almost altogether on this plan. 

In other types of occupations for which the school does not have 
adequate equipment, because it is too expensive or because the small 
enrolment will not justify it, the vocational diversified occupations 
course meets the need. Each pupil takes certain regular high-school 
courses, does some special study under the guidance of a special 
teacher (called a coordinator), and then spends about twenty-five 
houys a week on his job. The coordinator visits him at his work and 
helps him plan school and job together to meet his needs. 

The air-minded attitude of young America has provided in certain 
fields a classroom motivation never before approached. Teen-age 
realizing the high standards, mental and physical, re- 
have worked at top efficiency in an effort to meet 
to pass required tests. School curriculums in 
many fields have been revised or altered to offer training for the 
war need and for the air age to follow. This is one of the reasons 
for the effectiveness of much of the teaching in the Army and Navy. 

A naval officer, on leave of absence from his public-school teach- 


youngsters, 
quired of pilots, 
those standards and 


ing, said: 

The difference between my high-school pupils and my Navy V-12's is largely 
one of motivation. In high school I had to spend almost half my time in con- 
vincing my pupils that they could learn mathematics, that they would use it, and 
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that it was worth learning. Today I do not spend five minutes оп a aig 
directly into teaching. These boys know they not only can but Le ph 
mathematics. They know that on what they learn here will depen | 
lives, the lives of their shipmates, and perhaps of a whole ship’s crew. 


The Army realizes that all men in uniform can be made goodwill 
ambassadors and better soldiers by teaching them something of the 
languages spoken in the regions where they may be stationed. Be- 
lieving in the importance of the spoken language particularly, the 
language unit of the Army Education and Information Division cón- 
centrated on the preparation of materials which will give, in a mini- 
mum of time, practical oral control of one or more foreign languages. 
Many soldiers going on duty abroad have been furnished with a 
“Language Guide” and their units have instructional phonograph 
records of the language spoken in the country where they are 
going. The records, guides, and other materials are largely self- 
teaching. The vocabulary is based on the most probable needs. Many 
soldiers, with this method, can get a foundation for acquiring a more 
extensive command of the language later and certainly can overr 
come the worst difficulty in learning a language—fear of something 
strange and different. i 


More extensive courses have been prepared in some of the widely 
used languages, such as French. In all of 
centration is on the s 
formal grammar. Th 
in the more formal in 
in the Navy Trainin 


them, however, the con- 
poken language. No attempt is made to teach 
is emphasis on spoken language is used also 
struction such as the Oriental languages course 
£ School at the University of Colorado. Here 
selected students have learned to converse in Japanese or Chinese 
in a time formerly considered impossible. 

The methods used by the militar 
language teaching in our s 
The objectives Should be 


y forces will be of great value in 
chools when materials are made available. 


€ made if schools, in times of peace, can 
methods so that only worthwhile things will 
5 will understand that what they learn is 


not only of value but also necessary for earning a living, for per- 
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forming the obligations of citizenship, and for living a full, rich, 
individual life. 
Applications of Research 


The schools of today have much broader objectives than those of 
fifty years ago. In the last few decades numerous educational theories 
and plans which have been advanced and carried thru an experi- 
mental stage have made valuable contributions to the modern con- 
cept of learning. 

A change in objectives of the educational process has become nec- 
essary due to the change in our society. Emphasis now is placed on 
social objectives which enable children to live richer, fuller, and 
better everyday lives, as well as on the development of technics of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Tool subjects now are taught as 
a means of facilitating the child's functioning effectively as a mem- 
ber of a democratic society. Skills are taught to the extent that they 
are needed in the everyday lives of boys and girls. 

Experimental teaching definitely has improved the methods and 
procedures of instruction. Now child interest is the basis of learn- 
ing; vicarious learning is balanced with firsthand experience; ac- 
tivities drawing upon many subjects and skills are conducted which 
are meaningful for the all-round development of the child. There is 
regard for the special aptitudes, abilities, interests, and needs of the 
individual, and freedom is allowed for developing self-direction, self- 
reliance, and creative expressions. A functional curriculum gradually 
is evolving which is more in keeping with the principles of democratic 
living than the traditional logical divisions of subjectmatter. 

Curriculum organization, attention to physical environment, and 
the integration of subjects have greatly facilitated the attainment 
of desirable objectives. For example, it has been found that one of 
the best mediums for attaining social objectives in the modern school 
is the auditorium. It has become a “subject” in the curriculum, has 
a special room, and is the hub of the activities of the school. There 
boys and girls learn to work harmoniously in groups, have respon- 
sibilities as members of the group, develop habits of critical think- 
ing, and acquire appreciation of worthwhile activities. There also 
a child is trained for effective participation in democratic society by 
using parliamentary procedure and by acquiring poise and self- 


confidence in appearing before groups. 
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It has been found that many of the supplementary activities of 
the elementary schools definitely contribute toward the attainment of 
desirable objectives. An example of this is organized and supervised 
play which teaches ways to spend leisure time, how to get along 
with others, peaceful settlement of differences, and respect for 
authority. 

In reading, due to experimental teaching, tests show that pupils 
are reading better and more rapidly and have greater comprehen- 
sion. There have been many improvements in the teaching of the 
mechanics of reading, such as the coordination of manuscript writing 
with reading for the beginner. The educational laboratory has proved 
the importance of scientific word study and the necessity for atten- 
tion to eye span, lighting, and proper physical makeup of books. 
Preventive, diagnostic, and remedial work has opened broad new 
horizons for the reading cripple. Experimental teaching takes ac- 
count of the attitudes, appreciations, and understandings which in- 
evitably develop during the process of reading. ` 

In arithmetic, experimental teaching has shown that the develop- 
ment of an understanding of the function of numbers in the social 
process, using computation as a means of solving real life problems, 
not only teaches the fundamentals as well as or better than the 
traditional method, but also creates enthusiasms for what too often 
has been a monotonous subject. 
$ In social studies the emphasis is on social understanding, acquaint- 
ing the child with man’s organized group life and his way of living. 
There is less emphasis on verbal Content and more attention to ex- 
ееп: This area of teaching necessarily must be flexible, chang- 
ing continuously with the change in world conditions. Consider, for 
example, the change in teaching social studies due to the develop- 
ment of the airplane. 

Other subjects have profited by experimental teaching. Language 
is taught less frequently as a study of formal grammar than it is 
as a means of expression and of creative ability. Art has changed 
from “drawing” to a medium of creative expression as related to 
everyday life. Music is taught more for appreciation and enjoyment 
than for mechanics. 

Experimental teaching has proved that the child with a sound 
body and good emotional adjustment learns better and makes a better 

citizen. Health education has incorporated the teaching and prac- 
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tice of good hygiene, nutrition, physical surrounding, examination, 
preventive measures, and correction of defects because these items 
have become “musts” in our democracy. Experimental teaching has 
reemphasized the fact that the good teacher is indispensable. How- 
ever, the reorganization of curriculum, improvement of physical 
equipment, and scientific methods and procedures have made his 
teaching more effective and have increased his value. 


We Believe... 


* The nature and quality of education in America will be са 
mined largely by the ability, preparation, and devotion to respons 
bility on the part of those who teach. 


Ж. Те must develop local, state, and nationwide plans to ain 
an adequate supply from the most promising young citizens to ta 
their places as teachers in the classrooms and schools of America. 


А "T js 
* A revision, an extension, and a revitalization of our sinon 
education program is necessary in order to produce professional pe 


ONT . . P ion 
sonnel ready for participation in a dynamic program of educat 
in our democracy. 


* Qualified teachers must have deep social understandings, hs 
working knowledge of the principles of growth, and adequate tech- 
nics, as well as general and specialized information. 


"ж School systems must be organized and operated as laboratories 


of democracy where each teacher and child finds an opportunity for 


participation in the processes of developing and carrying on an edu- 
cational program. 


LJ 
* Administrators and others interested in the future of this na- 
tion must lead the American people to such a realization of the im- 


portance of education in our democracy that they will assure their 
teachers adequate economic and social recognition. 


X In-service training programs should be developed in all school 
systems in ord 


er to extend the dynamic qualities of development 
thruout the enti 


tre professional experience of the individual teacher. 
* The American peo 
action on the part of 1 


development, and 
en of this country. 
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CHAPTER VI 


'Those Who Teach 


shall teach her children. If the assumption is correct, and we 

believe it is, that democracy cannot succeed or even survive 
without an adequate program of public education, then the question 
of who shall teach the youth of our nation looms as a vital and 
significant problem to every American. 

We wish to discuss, then, the discovery and training of an ade- 
quate teaching staff for America's schools. By teachers we mean 
not only those who are actually in the classrooms but also those who 
have positions of leadership in such fields as supervision and admin- 
istration. We mean all the teachers of all the children—the teachers 
in rural schools as well as city schools—the teachers of East, West, 
North, South, and middle America. 

In addition, we shall try to follow these candidates from the train- 
ing institutions into the school systems and discuss. the economic, 
social, and professional recognition which should be accorded them. 
With this discussion of selection, training, and recognition as a base, 
we then will attempt to indicate the necessity for an ongoing pro- 
gram of growth and development of each individual which should 
be encouraged thru an adequate in-service program. 

There is still deep-seated in the minds of many citizens of this 
country the notion that anybody can teach little children, and the 
leaders in education in America have done too little to rid us of such 
a folk idea. Large segments of the American public seem to feel that 
limited vision, colorless personality, and inadequate preparation 
characterize much of the teaching profession. We cannot accept this 
indictment in any sweeping sense, but to the degree that it is valid 
at all we believe it constitutes a threat to American life and should 
be recognized by the educational and civic leaders of America. The 
requirements of good teaching are So great and the necessity so real 

_ that only true professionals should be accepted in the classrooms of 
our country. Such recognition ought to prompt us to vigorous and 
comprehensive measures looking toward steady and rapid advance- 


ree never has taken too seriously the question of who 
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ment in the quality of teachers now available for many children in 

is country. . 
in vow should select from its most able people and then train 
them to the best of its ability before using them as teachers. No von 
really can contend that America has done its best in developing i : 
teachers. There are thousands teaching with only a year or two о 
college or university work and many more without any preparation 

` above high school. Professional immaturity in the teaching group 
is entirely too widespread. America will not permit a person to prac- 
tice medicine, for instance, until he has completed a thoro and rigor- 
ous preparation. We believe that America cannot afford longer 0 
permit its children to be taught by teachers many of whom are in- 
adequately trained even in normal times. The situation has been 
made worse by the war as we have had thousands of persons enter 
the classrooms of this country since 1940, many without the benefit 
of professional preparation for teaching. We believe that a sound 
and adequate level of preparation should be required before a 
person is permitted to begin to teach. In addition to removing 
deficiencies in preparation, the nation needs to give added weight 
to the factor of personality in the selection of candidates for the 
teaching profession. 

If we admit that a considerable portion of the teaching personne! 
of the nation is not adequate in normal times in qualifications, train- 
ing, or experience to meet the ordinary needs of 
we must be alarmed even more at the inroads that 
by the emergencies of the war and the depressions 
These inroads have been of two kinds—one the ac 
of thousands of teachers from the profession, espe 
war period. It is estimated that during the two a 
immediately following the disaster at Pearl Ha 
200,000 teachers left the teaching profession in 


approximately 20 percent of the entire teaching force, and the 
withdrawals continue. Thes 


€ withdrawals were not only from the 
ranks of the poorly Prepared; they also include the best that the 
nation afforded. 


A second inroad that these e 


nearly psychological in natur 
teachers have b 


democracy, then 
have been made 
of recent years 
tual withdrawal 
cially during the 
nd one-half years 
rbor as many as 
America. That is 


mergencies have made has been more 
€. In tens of thousands of instances ч 
ееп recognized so inadequately, paid so poorly, and 
ignored so from the standpoint of leadership that they have become 
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discouraged, discontented, and cynical. Instead of being the most 
enthusiastic boosters for public education in a democracy, they 
are apologetic members of the profession and unhappy members of 
society. 


Candidates for Professional Training 


One of the first problems that will have to be attacked is that of 
the discovery, selection, and enlistment of prospective candidates 
for the teaching profession. There has been definite progress made 
in this field in many instances thruout the country in recent years. 
The fact remains, however, that the initiative for becoming a mem- 
ber of the teaching profession lies largely with the individual; and 
when one considers the limitations of the invitations that are abroad 
for membership in our profession, then it is little wonder that we 
have not always attracted the quality of individual personality that 
American children deserve in their teachers. 

It is discouraging to discover that very few members of the teach- 
ing profession think enough of education and the possibilities of 
teaching to cause them to assume the responsibility of influencing 
outstanding young students to enter teaching. As long as those of us 
in education do not believe in it enough to try to advise promis- 
ing young people who move thru the high schools of this country 
toward entering the teaching profession, then we have no choice 
but to suffer the consequences of our negligence and lack of belief. 

We believe that the teachers, the counselors, the guidance people, 
the principals, and the superintendents in the school systems of this 
‘country must accept, and accept immediately, the responsibility of 
recruiting outstanding young people for the teaching profession in 
order that we may maintain a steady flow of superior competence 
into the classrooms of America. 

America must be rid of the idea, still far too prevalent, that the 
teaching profession is a steppingstone to something better or, what 
is worse, that it is a haven for those individuals who for one reason 
or another have not found outlets thru marriage, business contacts, 
or other professions with a higher social and economic status. Teach- 
ing must be looked upon more and more as a two-fisted job worthy 
of the best that the most capable citizen of the country has to offer. 
It would seem possible so to elevate teaching as a profession in this 


country that membership in it would be looked upon as a privilege 
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by the most promising of our young citizens. Such a transition can 
be brought about only by the conscious and persistent effort of the 
major educational groups of the country in cooperation with lay 
individuals and organizations interested in the long-run welfare of 
public education. 

We would suggest that this whole area of determination of needs 
and the recruiting of candidates offers an outstanding opportunity 
for leadership on the part of state departments of education. With 
the support of individuals and groups, both lay and professional, 
they should give enough study to this problem to be able to tell 
within general limits what the replacement needs will be in the 
professional personnel of the nation's schools. After these needs are 
fairly well known, then state departments of education should con- 
tinue to meet their responsibility by working with superintendents 
of schools and others to recruit enough promising candidates in 
each state to meet this country's need for good teachers. After these 
candidates have been selected, they will need guidance and encour- 
agement, and in some instances subsidies or scholarships. 


Preservice Preparation 


On the basis of experience thus far, the general pattern of teacher 
training in this country seems inadequate for the development of 
the kind of professional personnel that is required for the instruc- 
tion of children who are to live in a complicated, industrialized na- 
tional and world situation. One has only to examine the poverty 
of professional and social action on the part of vast blocks of those 
of us who teach in America to begin to get a conception as to how 
limited our training and development have been as teachers for a 
democratic society. Only about one-fourth of the teachers in the 
United States are members of the National Education Association. 
Not more than 50 percent of the city and county superintendents of 


schools in America belon О е i i 
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ing subjectmatter areas or grade levels, or we have given so much 
attention to the technics of supervision and administration, or we 
have been so suppressed by administrative and social controls that 
it would seem we have almost lost or failed to develop our capacity 
to grapple with the realities of the social scene or the inadequacies 
of our educational program. If this indictment be even partially true, 
then it would seem to justify a most deep-seated scrutiny of our 
teacher-preparation programs. 

The program to be outlined will require four or five years of in- 
tensive and extensive preparation: First, the general education of 
the individual should be broad and deep with standards of scholar- 
ship held sufficiently high that the teacher will come to the classroom 
with a rich understanding of the culture in which we find ourselves 
and from which our institutions and objectives have emerged. 

Second, teacher-training institutions should approach consciously 
the task of leading young teachers to broad social understandings. 
Some will contend that adequate general education will produce 
teachers with such understandings. There seems reasonable doubt 
as to whether our experience in this country supports this view. We 
believe it imperative that teachers of all groups understand as 
fully as possible the implications of the social and economic up- 
heaval that is going on in America and thruout the world. As a 
group we should understand such basic factors as the relationship 
of natural resources to the well-being of our people, the place of the 
farmer in our economy, the influence of the labor movement in 
American life, the rights of minority groups, the significance of 
tolerance in a democracy, the interdependence of nations, and the 
possibilities for an enduring peace. Such concepts can come only 
from the foundations laid in a teacher-training program that has 
e methodology and specialization in limited fields. 
ning institution should recognize the whole 
ducation. His growth and development are 
n because it is thru the educated in- 
dividual acting as a member of the group that education may con- 
tribute to the evolution of society. The last twenty years have pro- 
duced such significant findings in connection with child growth and 
development that every teacher-training institution should make, 
sure that this store of knowledge is available to, and understood 


by, its student teachers. 
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Fourth, teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents need 
methods and technics. Ample competence in directing child growth 
as suggested under these four points undoubtedly would involve 
the acquiring of technics, but many well-informed persons make 
poor teachers because they do not possess a basic set of skills in 
teaching. Е 

Teacher-training institutions thruout the nation are working to 
improve their preservice programs. Organized groups such as the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges are contributing to 
progress in the field. Much stimulation has come from the activities 
of the Commission on Teacher Education which has worked with 
à group of colleges and universities and has sponsored numerous 
conferences, workshops, and similar activities. We believe the need 
for progress is so great, however, that the problem must be tackled 
at all levels of education. The leaders of public education in the 


School systems of this country must take an active interest in the 
training of teachers. 
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entire period of training and development of the prospective can- 
didate. Only on the basis of some such continuity can an integrated 
developmental program be evolved. 

As the candidate’s conception of education and its relationship 
to democracy evolves, he more and more must be furnished an oppor- 
tunity to reach out from his teacher-training laboratory for mastéry 
in the fields that seem to offer the most promise for adding to his 
strength as a member of the teaching profession. 

These forays certainly would lead him into such fields as literature, 
the social studies, mathematics, science, language arts, anthropology, 
and the science of child growth and development. Mastery in the 
area in which the teacher is to teach is important and necessary. 
Knowledge of subjectmatter, however, unless accompanied by an 
understanding of the principles of growth and learning, constitutes 
inadequate preparation for educational service. 

The nature of our training and the atmosphere surrounding teach- 
ing in America over a long period of time have tended more nearly 
to separate teachers from community life than to encourage partici- 
pation. In the later years of his training program, under the guidance 
and leadership of those who are directing him, the candidate should 
be led to participate in an ever-widening circle of the worthwhile 
community functions that are carried on in the typical American 
scene. He must get practice in working with youth-serving organiza- 
tions, Community Chest agencies, religious organizations, labor, 
professional and business groups, and in political organizations. In 
other words, he must begin to identify and feel on the basis of his 
own participation that he is a part of the currents of American life. 

The opportunities for apprenticeship work toward the end of 
the preservice training period for teachers should be expanded 
greatly. The school districts of America and those of us who teach 
in them must accept our share of the responsibility for developing 
young candidates for the teaching profession. They deserve to have 
an opportunity to come into the classrooms—into offices and school 
systems—to observe, to practice under leadership and direction, 
and to go back to their teacher-training centers to evaluate and to 
condition their thinking and development on the basis of what they 
have seen and the experiences they have had. Teacher-education 
institutions and school systems must get close enough together in 
their working relationships so that the young teacher will find only 
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a short step between his last work in training and his first work 
on the job. 

State departments of education offer the best opportunity for the 
state and nationwide coverage of a nature that can bring about the 
coordination necessary for the needed evolution of teacher educa- 
tion in this country. Training facilities should be consolidated and 
developed so that the known needs can be met adequately. The 
state of Connecticut, acting thru its state department of education, 
is an example of the benefits to be derived from a statewide approach 
to teacher education. A bulletin entitled Teachers in Connecticut 
Public Schools; published jointly by the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Connecticut State Teachers Association in 
1943, serves to lay the teacher situation before the citizens of the 
entire state. 

An adequate teacher-education program will cost more money. 
Contrast the cost in the way of time, facilities, and personnel in- 
volved in training a teacher in the typical institution across America 
with the same items devoted to the training of a doctor or an en- 
gineer. Are engineers, lawyers, doctors more important to a de- 
mocracy than its teachers? We think not and we believe the American 
people will support a comprehensive educational program for their 
prospective teachers. We need only to summon such respect for 
education and democracy as would enable us to rise above our tradi- 


tional methods and poorly equipped institutions long enough to 
plan and initiate such a program. 


. Recognition 
If we should be fortunate enough to select intelligently and train 
adequately а supply of professional people for the classrooms of 
this country and if we then should bring them into our schools 
without initiating à program of improved relationships and recog- 
nition of teachers on the job, we would produce a frustrated and 
8toup who undoubtedly would come to feel that they 
had been tricked and misled. 
There 15 opportunity for the leaders of education in America, 
the superintendents of schools Specifically, to make great strides 
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in the direction of making teaching more attractive. That it is not 
very attractive at the present time is proved beyond a shadow of 
doubt by what has happened since Pearl Harbor. During the first 
two and one-half years after Pearl Harbor, as mentioned, more 
than 200,000 teachers left the classrooms of America with fewer 
than one-third of them going into the armed forces. 

Why did they leave? They left because pay is so disgracefully 
low in thousands of instances. According to the Research Division 
of the National Education Association, 275,000 teachers in this 
wealthy nation received a salary below $1000 for the 1942-43 school 
year. They left because tenure is so uncertain in great areas of our 
country. They left because in too many instances they were treated 
as the proverbial hired help instead of as teachers in the schools of a 
great democracy. They left because there were no retirement pro- 
visions for tens of thousands of them. They left because their class- 
rooms were so crowded that they were unable to endure the load 
any longer. They left because their teaching surroundings were bar- 
ren, bleak, and unattractive. They left because the leaders in educa- 
tion and in the communities of this country frequently have allowed 
their teachers to be surrounded with a community atmosphere that 
restricts rather than invites social participation. They left because 
neither during training nor after they arrived on the job had their 
part in public education and what it could contribute to democracy 
been made to seem important. They left because driving rivets and 
taxicabs seemed more important than developing citizens. 

Their leaving must be charged largely, to the American people 
and their leaders in the field of education. Educational leaders must 
evolve a dynamic program moving in the direction of helping the 
great masses of the American people to understand that this country 
e within a democratic framework un- 


cannot succeed or even surviv! : 
war to the basic function of 


less it gives positive priorities in peace or 
public education. 
That priority has t 
form can be most pro 
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only willing but anxious to assure them a decent standard pers 
and to the point where it is willing to recognize them as effec 
ticipants in the life of the community. 
К are jobs for superintendents of schools, members of boards 
of education, officers of chambers of commerce, heads of service 
clubs, labor leaders, members of legislatures, and Congress. These 
are jobs that have to be understood by the rank and file of S 
American public as well as their leaders. Such understanding shou 
lead us, as a nation, to give the kind of encouragement, protection, 
and recognition that will attract and hold a group of men and pope 
of quality and attainment as the teachers of the children of this 
country. . 
Шоо of education is discussed in Chapter VIII of this 
yearbook. However, we wish to recognize here that each child is 
a citizen of the nation and has a right to expect that a part of the 
nation's resources, as well as those of the community and state, will 
be available for his education. Such an approach would make possi- 
ble for the first time in this country the long-term, cumulative effects 
of adequate salaries for teachers. Some effects of improved salaries 
would be immediate, but it should be pointed out that in terms of 
selection and training, the nation would need to take the long EON 
Adequate salaries should be accompanied by reasonable provisions 
for sick leave and proper retirement provisions. The security that 
comes with tenure has greatly strengthened the teaching profession 
and thereby improved education in those instances where tenure has 
been conceived as a policy to assure security for individuals and 
groups genuinely interested in education and democracy and willing 
to work and fight for it. Only in the few cases when tenure has been 
allowed to become a protective device for the incompetent or in- 
different has it threatened the welfare of education. Any conflict be- 
tween tenure as protection for the individual and tenure to assure 
efficiency in the education of children must be settled ultimately in 
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Marriage means the loss of thousands of competent women to our 
schools because of the hundreds of communities where married 
women teachers are not employed. Restrictions take on a great vari- 
ety of forms. Some communities will not employ teachers unless 


. they are residents. There are still instances where teachers are re- 
. quired to apply for their jobs annually. In some places teachers are 


not supposed to go to dances. In others they cannot belong to cer- 
tain organizations. In still others limitations are placed on where 
teachers may live. One could compile a long list of these inhibitions 
that are sometimes thrown around the members of the teaching 
profession—all of which tend to make teaching less attractive. 

We believe that public education is the life stream of American 
democracy. If education ebbs in the lives of our people, democratic 
opportunity will be restricted and impaired. Conversely, if education 
becomes a more significant influence, by touching more realistically 
all sides of human growth and development, we believe democ- 
racy will be enhanced and extended. 

The public-school system in every community in America ought 
to stand as a shining example of democratic principles and prac- 
tices. Its leadership in dealing with teachers, children, and the com- 
munity at large ought to represent the best practices in cooperation 
and group participation. Relationships between principals and 
teachers, between teachers and children in classrooms, and all other 
human relationships thruout the school system ought to be con- 
ducted in such manner as to strengthen democratic concepts and 
habits. | 

It is discouraging to observe that school systems in their opera- 
tion generally fall far short of being examples of democratic pro- 
cedure. Superintendents of schools as a group have been influenced 
too extensively in their training and practice by the general and 
historical pattern of management in this country. We have tended 
to separate ourselves from the rank and file of the membership of 
our own profession. It has been hard for us to see the opportunities 
for democratic leadership with our own associates. We have found 
it difficult to accept and put into use technics and practices fot 
implementing participation of all individuals and groups in the 
ongoing processes of the school System. It has seemed easier to 
make decisions and establish policies at the top and then hand 
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them down to our associates than to enlist their active participation 
m such functions. We often have been afraid that we would lose 
prestige or control if we shared responsibilities with our associates. 
This is not to argue that decisions are not to be made by those 
responsible for making decisions. It is to say instead that the . 
weight of such decisions will be enhanced if they are made by an 
administration that is understood and appreciated because it has 
worked cooperatively with the professional membership of the 
school system. 

These deficiencies in democratic leadership not only have stood 
in the way of communitywide development of an understanding 
of education and its problems, but they also have stood in the 
way of the best developments in our educational program. Equally 
damaging, they have stood in the way of the growth, development, 
and self-respect of much of the teaching profession thruout the 
nation. 

We frequently have failed as superintendents of schools to rec- 
ognize that it is only as individuals share in the development of 
plans, policies, and decisions that they come to have a feeling of 
responsibility for the program as developed and for making it ef- 
fective and successful. Take the instance of community relationships. 
The school’s standing with the press may be good. The superin- 
tendent of schools may belong to the right business and professional 
groups. He may have numerous outlets thruout the community, but 
every influence he has can be multiplied a hundredfold if the rank 
and file of the teachers in the organization can come to have the 
same feeling of responsibility for the welfare of their school system 
and its educational program as he has. They will come to have 
that feeling of responsibility when they have had a realistic share 
in the development of the organization. 

Tt calls for only an elementary understanding of the psychology 
of growth and development to believe in the benefits of group 
Participation. Enough examples of the benefits of this kind of par- 
"cipaeon сазе found in School systems of all sizes in this country; 
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Leadership? along with more professional materials dealing with. 
this subject. 

Some of the needed advances in education await the marshaling 
of all educational groups behind such programs. We believe united 
action in education will come only thru democratic leadership. 


In-Service Growth and Development 


Regardless of the adequacy of selection procedures and pre- 
service training, their influence will not be sufficient to assure 
permanently the kind of professional workers we need as teachers 
of our children. No teacher today will be good enough to teach 
the children of America in the next decade in this changing, throb- 
bing world that we live in, unless he has a series of experiences 
which will keep him alive as a growing and expanding individual 
and member of the teaching profession. Many of the teachers 
of America have their college or university training behind them. 
any in education have clung too long to the notion that it ` 
is possible to spend a year or two, or five or six years for that 
matter, in a teacher-training institution and thereafter be qualified 
and prepared to teach, supervise, or administer on the basis of 
what was learned in that initial period of preparation. At the most 
y a good groundwork in the preservice period. 

If we are to improve as a professional group, and we believe 
we must, then the more extensive growth and: development of a 
fine teacher must go on continuously over the entiré period of 
his active professional experience. This growth should come as 
the result of stimulation that can be created and carried on in 
the local community. | 

Rapid strides have been made in the development of in-service 
training programs in many school systems in recent years. Descrip- 
tive articles of actual programs in action have appeared more 
frequently in educational literature. The Commission on Teacher 
Education thru its work with specific school systems and other 

i dded impetus to the movement. 
organized groups has а : > 

These programs have and should take on:many forms. It would 
be a mistake to try to mold them into a pattern. Certainly addi- 
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tional attendance at our colleges and universities has been a major 
“source of renewed understandings and improved technics. Wider 

attendance at these basic sources of training should be encouraged. 

On the other hand, some of our more alert teacher groups are 

those that are participating within the limits of their own com- 

munities in activities evolved by themselves and their associates 
thru whatever representative machinery they may have at their 
disposal. The responsibility for the development of in-service train- 
ing programs lies jointly with the rank and file of the profession 
and with those in positions of educational leadership. | 

` These programs involve study, reading, discussion, and working 

in groups. They are at their best when they are focused on a 

problem in education susceptible of solution or improvement thru 

the combined efforts of the individuals and groups participating. 

They involve the bringing together of people working at various 

and many levels of the school System. They involve the immersing 

of subjectmatter and grade lines in such a way that the over-all 
` improvements and possibilities in education begin to emerge in 
the consciousness of the individuals who participate. 

Such programs need administrative encouragement that goes 
deeper than lip service, They need the psychological encourage- 
ment of participation by the administrators themselves. They need 
financial assistance to make possible the development of such 
activities as workshops, discussion groups, and study programs. 

Superintendents: need to work with teacher representatives in 
evolving these programs and in bringing to school systems the 
most stimulating and forward-looking talent that is available to 
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of procedure in this country has been inadequate attention to the 
selection and training of a teaching staff. A continuation of any 
deficiency at this point will constitute a long-term threat to democ- 
racy. Statesmanlike leadership and cooperation can solve the problem. 
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of procedure in this country has been inadequate attention to the 
selection and training of a teaching staff. A continuation of any 
deficiency at this point will constitute a long-term threat to democ- 
racy. Statesmanlike leadership and cooperation can solve the problem. 


We Believe . . . 


* The community, the primary unit in our democracy, must be 


an active functioning agency if the deadening effects of centraliza- 
tion are to be avoided. 


Ж America will preserve local initiative and responsibility only if 
there is a willingness on the part of all to improve the local structure 
in the interests of the whole people instead of permitting domina- 
tion by aggressive minorities, political expediency, or petty localism. 


* The unification of voluntary educational associations and bet- 
ter organization of the governmental structure for public education 


are imperative or, otherwise, specialized interests will have precedence 
over the general welfare. 


* The national government has a responsibility to see to it that 
a high degree of civic literacy, emotional stability, and physical well- 


being is maintained in order to insure the security of the state and 
the individuals therein. 


Ж American education needs statesmanlike planning, construc- 


tive programs, and coordination of the educational enterprise at the 


federal, state, and local levels and among federal, state, and local 
agencies. 


Ж The desire for a more effective educational program and for а 
sounder structure within the state and the locality must be originated 


in the first instance by educators and lay citizens within the local- 
ities and states of the nation. 


* The bolicy-determining bodies for education within a state are 
the state and local boards о 


1 f education. The best available states- 
manship should be selected 


= й for such boards, for the service requires 
viston, statesmanship, and courage 


[182] 


CHAPTER VII 


Federal-State-Local Relations 


MERICA has been able to mobilize her resources, human and 
material, in an unbelievably short period in order that a 
known and ruthless enemy might be destroyed. Even without 
a central ministry of education, the armed services and productive 
enterprise benefited almost immediately from an educational system 
which accepted the challenge of training millions of defense and 
industrial workers. The education which other millions had received 
previously facilitated the training within the armed services and 
within industry and business. Irrespective of criticisms that may be 
leveled at American education, the mere fact that it isa state enter- 
prise administered locally is one guarantee that America can remain 
free from ideologies emanating from a central authority. No minister 
of education controls the intellectual endeavors of this country. 
Current problems of federal-state-local relations in education 
must be viewed against the background of present conditions in the 
development of American education and ал ч 

What makes our problem really difficult is the imme iate xnl 
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Federal-State-Local Relations 


MERICA has been able to mobilize her resources, human and 
material, in an unbelievably short period in order that a 
known and ruthless enemy might be destroyed. Even without 

a central ministry of education, the armed services and productive 
enterprise benefited almost immediately from an educational system 
which accepted the challenge of training millions of defense and 
industrial workers. The education which other millions had received 
previously facilitated the training within the armed services and 
within industry and business. Irrespective of criticisms that may be 
leveled at American education, the mere fact that it is a state enter- 
prise administered locally is one guarantee that America can remain 
free from ideologies emanating from a central authority. No minister 
of education controls the intellectual endeavors of this country. 

Current problems of federal-state-local relations in education 


must be viewed against the background of present conditions in the 


development of American education and government. 
What makes our problem really difficult is the immediate urgency 
of planning and conducting postwar programs of education involv- 
ing national interest and legislation at a time when we have not 
reached that stage of cooperative democratic unity and maturity 
where either the essential philosophy or accompanying procedures 
have been developed sufficiently. 
A dual problem confronts us. On the one hand, we must shape 
a balanced educational design to guide the evolution of American 
public education in a new era of national and world history and, on 
the other hand, we must achieve unity from the bottom to the top 
of American education which will preserve local initiative while per- 
mitting the development of education as a coherent national force. 
Unification in the sense of coerced acceptance of a federally 
dictated program must be resisted to the utmost. Above all factors 
on the national scene, the one which must have paramount attention 
is faith in and the preservation of freedom in the oe and the 
states. But resistance to federal encroachment should take place 
[183] 
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within the framework of a coherent national strategy of education 
which recognizes that we cannot solve our problems merely by drum 


beating and incantation for "states! rights." The latter are too vital 
to be subject to demagoguery. 


National Interest 


National interest at present demands a new national point of 


view and effort in the field of education in at least four respects. 
We need: 


1. Revitalized education in democratic living in the realm of appreciations, 
attitudes, ideals, and concepts having to do with the principles of American 
democracy; in the realm of knowledge of socio-economic facts; in the realm of 
Skills, dispositions, and character traits associated with effective. democratic 
performance. ; 

2. New understanding and conceptions of other lands and peoples—their 
Eovernmental forms, modes of living, and places in history; new evaluations of 
international commerce and politics; new interpretations of American potentiali- 
ties in world affairs. 

3. New levels of economic competence in a society which is growing more 
and more technological. 


4. The highest level of literacy att: 


ainable, in accord with our national needs 
and international responsibilities, 


National interest demands national effort. This does not signify à 
federalized program of education, but it does mean continued and 
increased federal financing of education. The extent of federal sub- 
sidization will depend on the degree to which the states analyze their 
tax structures and needs for Public service and are willing and able 


to implement to the best of their ability their wholesome thirst for 
administrative independence by meeting their own financial demands 
and responsibilities. This c 
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A policy of drift is not likely to bring satisfactory outcomes. 
Unless we wish to have an imposed program, to continue in a state 
of uncertainty, or to have educational programs seriously curtailed, 
state and local forces must combine for direct national action aiming 
at a program which will meet national interests adequately but 
which will include positive measures for local freedoms. 


Federal Funds for Educational Purposes 


In the field of federal financing of education, we have seen an 
enterprise of growing magnitude but which is, as yet, proportionately 
small in relation to the total expenditures for education. The relative 
proportions of expenditure among certain major types of activity 
to which federal aid is extended are shown in Table 5. 

The most recent accounting of federal appropriations for various 
phases of education is given in the leaflet Federal Government Funds 
for Education 1940-41 and 1941-42 of the U. S. Office of Education, 
published this year. Table 6 shows expenditures in major categories 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942. 

It is interesting to note that the national vocational training bill 
d into Congress in May 1944, calls for an 
tion in the field of vocational training 
and guidance of $97,500,000, which closely approximates the figure 
given in Table 6 for war and defense training in secondary schools 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942. f Lu 

During the next decade federal aid to education will increase. 
Among the appropriations will be education for veterans, extensions 
of vocational education and guidance, construction of school build- 
ings, and other aids. It is probable that grants for epetial purposes 
will "have better chance for passage than general grants, "oi the 
latter may be preferred so far as they place a maximum of control 
ш ше and "rs ж educational forces will take a definite, 

It is doubtfu "2 t federal subsidies in new lines; on the con- 
concerted pet a ble that widespread support will be aroused 
trary, it is highly pro»a may reside in the possibility of persuading 
for special grants. =e s in a series of specific actions 
educational forces tO 
along some such lines as 


(S. 1946), introduce 
annual federal appropria 


ol their effort: 
the following: 
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A policy of drift is not likely to bring satisfactory outcomes. 
Unless we wish to have an imposed program, to continue in a state 
of uncertainty, or to have educational programs seriously curtailed, 
state and local forces must combine for direct national action aiming 
at a program which will meet national interests adequately but 
which will include positive measures for local freedoms. 
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In the field of federal financing of education, we have seen an 
enterprise of growing magnitude but which is, as yet, proportionately 
small in relation to the total expenditures for education. The relative 
proportions of expenditure among certain major types of activity 
to which federal aid is extended are shown in Table 5. 

The most recent accounting of federal appropriations for various 
phases of education is given in the leaflet Federal Government Funds 
for Education 1940-41 and 1941-42 of the U. 8. Office of Education, 
published this year. Table 6 shows expenditures in major categories 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942. | " | 

It is interesting to note that the national vocational training bill 
(S. 1946), introduced into Congress in May 1944, calls for an 
annual federal appropriation in the field of vocational training 
and guidance of $97,500,000, which closely approximates the figure 
given in Table 6 for war and defense training in secondary schools 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942. = 
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i i j for ten 
1. Planning a financial budget for American education Ue pn oe Mee 
15, 3 i l contributions are related to a natior 
in which federal, state, and loca c М А «^n 
i eu and plan of balanced educational service. Systematic mns € 
session of state and local educational forces must be include 8 
a program. | 2 А -— 
d Sx the possibility of converting existing special grants е vip 
money into general grants after a designated future date and ерле pct 
formula which might serve to meet legitimate federal requirements cde se 
on expenditures, yet preserve all essential operational freedoms for states 
localities. | 2 M 
3. Strengthening the federal office of education thru the vost Me 
greater degree of coherence and unity among educational forces in the na 


TABLE 5.—FEDERAL GRANTS TO STATES IN 1943 ^ 


Purpose Amount 


23,516.00 
Educational services and programs....... $188,923, 
Colleges of agriculture and mechan- 


sc citer Mid ME $ 5,030,000.00 
Vocational education (exclusive of war) 20,910,772.00 


hi 33e 131,240,629.00 
gate 18, 783,694.00 
s. ybi 6,921,703.00 


grams 


6,036,718.00 


34,869,345.00 


319,175,802.00 
Unemployment compensation administra- 

GHI. О LE 54,415,683.00 
Other social services, including aid to the 


blind, aid to depe 
child welfare servic 78, MAT 
au o c ^ RENE DN 96,662,231 E 
Work projects and Public зуогКз........ Кы 280,619,639.0! 
Other programs and services 38,390, 760.00 
Food distribution admi 


ndent children, and 
Єй. 


nistration... , 21,984,018.00 
State veterans’ homes... 77 6,559,502.00 
xou A 9,847,240.00 
и. Oe к 4 
jac D Me M. a PT CM $1,091,204,701.00 
а Arrangement in major Categories of items Shown in 
p. A3828-29, 


4. 
the Congressional Record, August 7, 194 
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and by the establishment of a national board of education (discussed later in 


this chapter). 


4. Insuring the allocation of federal educational activities to regularly con- 


stituted educational authorities with specific safeguards against encroachments 


or undue seizures of power by federal noneducational agencies. 


| í 5. Holding periodic meetings, on a systematic schedule, of educational groups 
to study and act together on major educational problems of national import. 
6. Finding means of strengthening state departments of education. 


The issue is not whether there shall be increased federal ex- 


penditures fo! 


r education but how great these shall be, what forms 


of educational activity they will cover, whether they will be made 
thru regular educational channels or thru independent federal 


TABLE 6.—FUNDS PRO 


IMENT FOR ED 
T YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1942 


VIDED BY THE FEDERAL GOV- 
UCATION DURING THE FISCAL 


Amount 


Purpose 
Regular funds 
um endowment and support of land-grant 
colleges sec saie E 


nt stations. «^: eee 
ral extension service. - « 


below college grade 


Agricultural experime 
Cooperative agricultu 
Vocational education ! 
Vocational rehabilitation 


Defense training ! 
Defense training 1n Er га 
Educational facilities for W‘ 


Y work areas... eere ine ern 


$5,030,000.00 
6,926,207.08 
18,956,918.06 
21,768,122.03 
3,030,000.00 


$55,711,247.17 


$16,180,391.55 
25,846,520.00 
18,785,939.00 
15,878,189.42 
99,704,280.21 
54,294,597.00 


$230;689,917.18 


$286,401,164.35 


Li 


Ed 
„ernment Funds for Ё 
edera! бо ей No. 10. Was 
ice. 


Source: Covert, Timon. F E 
1944. p. 33-35. 


ucation 1940-41 and 1941-42. U. S, Office 
hington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 


of Education, Federal Security 
ments, Government Printing 
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agencies, and the extent of the control to be exercised by the 
federal government. 

There cannot be the slightest question that the fear of federal 
power is justified; yet we cannot be antifederal. We cannot preserve 
our freedom thru retrogressive flight back to the “ways of the 
fathers" but only thru vigilance and effort in searching for and 
finding new and progressive solutions for new problems in new 
settings. This emphatically does not mean that we should transfer 
the business of education to Washington. Local and state freedom 
generally must be preserved, but its true meaning will be enhanced 
if we realize its possibilities within a framework which gives the 


federal government a rightful, tho limited, role in the educational 
Sphere of action. 


If we examine closel 
it may be observed th 
influence to complete 


y any list of federally-controlled programs, 
at there is a range on a scale from partial 
, independent administrative control. It will 
be observed further that there are three main categories of control 


that appear to be associated with different types of federal activity 
in the field of education: 


1. Controls associated with the old-line federal programs: for example, Smith- 
Hughes and extensions of it. 


2. Controls associated with 
agencies and Partially 
by regular educational 
development of child- 


federal programs financed thru noneducational 
administered by them but со 
agencies: for ex; 


, administered and conducted 
agencies: for example, adult education 


rojects Administration, the National Youth Admin- 
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problems of youth or provide an effective educational program at 
the local and state level merely by crying out against the federal 
control. Localities and states must put their own houses in order. 
Educational programs and means for providing for the welfare 
of children and youth in the community ought to be planned in 
the localities and states. 

In 1944 a bill (S. 1946) was before the Senate “to provide 
vocational training and retraining programs for the occupational 
adjustment and readjustment of veterans returning from military. 
service, workers demobilized from war production plants, and for 
other youth and for adults." A careful reading of this proposal 
indicates that a state in order to receive benefits must submit 
detailed plans as to: 

1. The kinds of education for which it is proposed that the appropriation be 


used 
2. The kinds of schools and equipment 


. Courses of study 

. Methods of instruction 

. Qualifications of personnel 

. Plans for the training of personnel 
. Plans for the supervision of training. 

This type of bill illustrates unquestionably the type of federal 
control feared by the citizens of our country. This would place 
full responsibility for approving an educational program in the 
hands of the central authority or the federal government. Almost 
any group can have a bill introduced in the Congress calling for 
federal outlays for education for almost any purpose. The bill then 
is considered in almost complete isolation, unrelated to other aspects 
of education in the total program, and unrelated to other demands 
for public funds in a total plan of public expenditures. If such 
a process continues, and there is likelihood that it will unless a 
concerted effort is made to correct it, haphazard accretions of 
federal subsidies in various fields will be added from time to time, 
evils associated with these grants will accumulate, until in the end 
we shall have a collection of unrelated federal subsidies accompanied 
by a mass of administrative regulation. 

Until we know how any one bill in education is related to the 
whole context of a reasonably planned national education program, 
we shall be more or less in a rudimentary stage of educational 
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legislation. We cannot proceed forever along the lines formed by 
the result of uncoordinated pressure forces. The least we can ask 
for is a more unified and balanced attack upon the complex prob- 
lem of federal legislation in education. 

Education has not been unified in its own ranks. In the first 
place, the unwieldy governmental structure for education makes 
unified action exceedingly difficult. In addition there are over 
three hundred voluntary educational organizations and associa- 
tions, many, of course, coordinated thru the American Council 
on Education or the National Education Association. Nevertheless, 
those who have feared a strong federal control of education may 
not perceive that unless educational forces are maintained in а 
coherent unity which carries all the way to the seat of the federal 
Bovernment, events can and do occur which rebound like a boomerang 


upon local freedoms. Aloofness evidently is not the formula for 
avoidance of control. 


Steps in the Coordination of American Education 


So that essential national interests may be furthered, so that 
collective individual interests may be advanced, so’ that community 
influence may be retained and its freedom safeguarded, machinery 
must be developed for systematic, regular, reciprocal interrelations 


between all levels of the educational system. The interplay of in- 
fluence in this system must be two-way, 


be given to those influences coming fro 
the system rather than the reverse. 
Mere negative resistance to 


but the most emphasis must 
m the bottom to the top of 


federal controls will not be sufficient. 
It is imperative to develop a positive program for the achievement 
of an essential coherence and unity on a free basis. Systematic 
arrangements must be developed for maintaining the necessary CO- 
ordinations. To effectuate the essential interrelationships, coordi- 


nation is required—horizontally, among educational agencies and 
units on the same level; verticall 


т 3 У, among education agencies and 
units on different levels. > : 

À Effective administrative procedures for systematizing these rela- 
tionships in the field of educati 
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mark, might serve to incite discussion and eventual action of some 
kind. In summary they are: 


1. To improve liaison between federal and state levels, periodic conferences 
ona systematic schedule should be conducted on (a) a regional basis and (b) a 
national basis, to guarantee reciprocal influence between these major level 
in the planning, formulation, and execution of educational programs. "To не id 
unwieldiness, representation should be limited to officials of the U. 5 Bee oi 
Education, chief state school officers, and selected representatives of state asso- 
ciations of educators, and of national educational associations. 

2. Conferences for similar reasons should be held at regular intervals in each 
state on (a) a district basis and (b) a state basis, and should include selected 
representatives of educational associations, the state department. of education, 


and other necessary participants. 
3. Advisory councils and committees, including representation of citizens 


as well as educational professionals, should be maintained to assist in educational 


policy-making and planning. 
4. On the national level, and in each state, a coordinating committee should 


be formed of existing educational associations for the purpose of collaboration 
with official educational authorities on major affairs in the field of education. 


In the last analysis, the educational predicament is seen as but 
one phase of a total complex involving the whole of modern economy 
and public administration, and particularly social services. Plans 
and controls seem essential to avoid chaos, yet freedom for local 
initiative and action must be retained. Experimental exploration 
of possible solutions remains feasible so long as major emergencies 
do not force the introduction of extreme programs. The operational 
experimentation which may proceed during the next two decades 
will perhaps determine direction and method for a long time there- 


after, 
In education th 
Between different governmen 


ere are internal cleavages which must be closed. 
tal services there are correlations which 
must be effectuated. Between different economic groups there are 
reconciliations which must be made. New mechanisms and pro- 
cedures of government must be developed, for the government is 
the only operational medium in which all interests ultimately may 
be reconciled. Meanwhile, there тау be an apiti B p 
taining a pluralism of institutional we xp ы. rà and 
among which working coordinations may : evelop s one 
of these institutions, education has a Кш woe eu der 
emphasizing the necessity of retaining freedo 
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and similar materials as guides for state and local practices (with the advice and 
assistance of state and local representatives) 


9. Leadership in the formulation of guiding concepts of national policy, broad 
outlines of national programs 


10. Leadership in national and regional conferences and councils 
11. Maintenance of interrelations with other agencies on federal level 


12. Provision for systematic and regular contacts with the state department of 
education 


13. Review of state plans in the use of grants until such time as an alternative 


system can be devised, but without auth 


ority over curriculum, personnel, or 
materials. 


Power of review and possible rejection of state plans has been 
included last on the list and has been qualified in its expression. 
Many have felt that state plans have resulted in a type of control 
over the state program which in the long run has not been con- 
ducive to progress. The nature of the Special grant is such, how- 
ever, as to lead naturally into the application of this device. 
Moreover, some federal power of review of state programming in 
the use of special grants probably will have to continue. It seems 
desirable on the federal level not only to limit the exercise of 
federal controls in new legislation to a minimum but also to move 
in the direction of tapering off existing federal controls which have 


tended to restrict the growth of education in the states. Coincident 
with these measures it would see 


office of education in its 


Functions at the State Level 


If the state de 
observed practice 
tive leadership of i 


"clears" the best 
it exercises no posi- 
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the necessary consent. An educative, participative, and coordi- 
native process is indicated. 

f In view of these considerations, the following list of state func- 
tions may be designated: 


1. Disbursement of grants of funds to the communities 
" теи of limits of state equalization program and administration 

3. Designation of districts 
Consultation with local and district schools 
Certification of teachers 
Maintenance of school building standards 
Maintenance of educational standards set by law 
. Publications i 
Clearance of information of activities among local schools 
Collection and distribution of educational materials 

11. Formulation of special curriculums, sample or model courses of study 
and similar materials as guides for state and local practice (with the aded 
and assistance of local representatives) 

12. Leadership in the formulation of guiding concepts of state policy, broad 
outlines of state programs 

13. Maintenance of interrelations with other agencies on the state level 

14. Provision for a channel of relationships with the federal office of edu- 
cation and with local school officials 

15. Research 

16. Evaluation of local programs 


17. Emergency regulations 
18. Clearance of state legislation 
19. Provision of the essential educational services which cannot be offered 


on the local level | 
20. Leadership in coordinative state and local conferences and councils 


21. Management of state vocational schools and teacher-training institutions. 


© о ора сеа ® 


STATE ABILITY AND STATE RESPONSIBILITY 


element in the whole problem of preservation of states' 
rights thru adequate meeting of responsibilities is the ability of 
the states—not only financial ability but also that essential pro- 
fessional and technical ability exercised by trained personnel with- 
out which no modern governmental enterprise can function. If 
current : weaknesses of the states in public education continue 
indefinitely, this may be one of the main causes for federal usurpa- 


tion and control of educational functions which should remain at 


the state level. 


A crucial 


m 
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Let us review some of the grave conditions among the states 
bearing upon the quality of educational administration, supervision, 
and leadership as presented in the publication of the Advisory 
Committee on Education, State Personnel Administration: 


l. Two-thirds of the chief State school officers are elected, for terms of А 
years іп 11 States and 4 years іп 21 States. In 8 States the governor кары 
the chief school officer and in 8 the appointment is made by the State board M 
education. . . . the best qualified and best paid chief school officers are gidi 
narily persons chosen by appointment rather than by election. [Chapter 3, p- 
59, 61.] d 

2. The recruitment policies of the forty-eight States leave much to be desired. 
In the great majority of the States, political expediency and personal паа 
determine the eligibility of applicants, even in many State departments o 
education. [Chapter 5, p. 118.] 

3. When a new administration comes into power in the State government, 
there is an almost complete change in about one-third of the States in the 
personnel of the various administrative agencies, and there is considerable change 
in many other States; in only about one-fourth of the States is there little or 
no change other than in the department heads and other major policy-forming 
positions. . . . A number of the chief executives had served for 3 or 4 years, 
but half had been in office for less than 2 years. [Chapter 8, p. 185.] 

4. Dismissals or resignations with a change in the party in power were the 
accepted practice in many State departments of education. In view of these 
conditions, it is not surprising that the great majority of administrative and 


professional employees of State departments of education serve for relatively 
brief periods. [Chapter 9, p. 202.] 


5. . . . the genéral level 
State departments of educ 
responsibilities of administr; 


of education and of experience of staff members of 
ation is not as high as is desirable in view of the 
ative and professional positions. [Chapter 6, p. 135.]° 

In studying these facts 
the Committee made thes 


A part of the funds a 
therefore be used to stri 


and considering possible improvements, 
e significant Statements: 


? Frederic, Katherine A. State Personnel Administration " З ч taff 
Study No. 3. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu Advisory Committee on „Education, 5 
Chapters 2-9. > 
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ments to do likewise. The stipulation should therefore be made, preferably by 
law, that a State desiring to avail itself of Federal aid for an expanded educa- 
tional program should provide for the establishment of suitable personnel stand- 
ards in the State agency administering the program, presumably the State depart- 
ment of education. Suitable standards would cover the selection and retention 
of employees on the basis of merit, the classification of positions, the standard- 
ization of salaries, and related matters. [Italics added.]? 


Are the states capable of meeting the great increasing respon- 
sibilities of supervising and administering programs of public edu- 
cation effectively? No amount of protective legislation, or formula- 
tion of high-meaning principle, or development of coordinative 


machinery can make up for incompetence at the crucial point of 


state administration. 

Other findings reflecting seriously upon the ability of the states 
to meet their responsibilities are not wanting. A major document 
in intergovernmental relations, Federal, State, and Local Govern- 
ment Fiscal Relations, Senate Document No. 69, points out that: 
“Growth of State-aid systems [state support of local education] 


by accretion and patchwork amendment has caused a frequent 


lack of balance in methods and principles of support, which will 
require revision if Federal-aid funds are to be properly distributed. 
Within States, the rural-urban cleavage has often been responsible 
for relatively slow adoption of equalization as the basic principle 
for State aid, just as sectional disputes Сада tended to bar its 
acceptance in the field of Federal aid. 

What is the answer to this crucial problem of need and state 
ability to meet the need? Gradual development of higher standards 
in the respective states may be so slow as not to coincide елау 
with strategic and crucial demands in the next decade. Yet federal 

programs is unthinkable. Here is a 


i ition of standards and : 

sama А for the concerted action of the states which accen- 

ss и r e need for a program of coordinative and collaborative 
1a 


ity in American education. Í 
к^ the effectiveness of cooperation among the states depends 


» rights and the freedom from federal 
i nce of states rig 
aa joe there is already a well-developed movement 


` it., p. 209, 210. : А 
кудай Nau e ue ае оп Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations. Federal, State, and 
4 U. S. Treasury Department ns math Congress, Ist Session, Senate Document No. 69. Washington, 
Local Government Fiscal Rela ts, Government Printing Office, 1943. p. 564. 
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in this direction thru the national organization of chief state school 
officers. Thru such an organization the states may study inde- 
pendently problems bearing upon the maintenance of their rights 
and the fulfilment of their responsibilities and may formulate and 
carry out programs of collective action. Immediate means should 
be found of paralleling and interrelating the new work of the chief 
state school officers with effective representation from superin- 
tendents of schools thruout the country. 


STATE-LOCAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Since in America the responsibility for the direction and super- 
vision of education is placed on the states, certain needs for coordi- 
nation at this level are especially acute. Extreme localism in the 
states does not tend toward maintenance of local freedom as against 
federal control, but the reverse. As realization grows of the need 
for positive strengthening of the safeguards against federal con- 
trol, a new conception may arise of the state, and the state depart- 
ment of education, as the guarantor of freedom for communities 
to develop and as mediator and representative in national edu- 
cational affairs. In the states, and the states only, resides the 
power to fend off federal constriction of free opportunity to develop 
according to local needs, interests, and aims. It is important. 
therefore, that practical coordinative procedures be developed and 
adopted on the state level designed to effectuate systematic, recipro- 
cal interrelationships which will make for a true interplay of ideas 
and interests between communities and the state, binding together 
these two functioning levels in a mutually helpful accord. 

The most important link in the whole chain of educational ma- 
chinery is that which binds the educational system of the com- 
munity with that of the state. Federal control never will become 
a danger if progressive development of education within the state 


occurs thru a constant dynamic interchange, to mutual advantage, 
between state and local 


personnel at the educational “grass 
points of the system. 


on of the local school system by the 
9n and an extreme individualism in 


roots" is felt at all Strategic 
Between absolute dominati 
state department of educati 
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Pai oe would have no function whatever, a line must be 
ing a maximum of freedom to the local school system 
and community commensurate with a degree of leadership, service 
research, and supervision from the state which guarantees a fea. 
sonable standard of effectiveness in meeting the educational need 
of the children of the state. à 
As appreciation grows of the necessity for maintaining strong 
state departments of education, conceptions may change as to what 
should constitute the legitimate functions of the state. At any stage 
of development, however, it will be desirable to incite a sense of 
maximum responsibility for planning and action at the local level 
Not only is this desirable from the standpoint of wholesome demo- 
cratic practice, but it is in line with the principle that educational 
needs can be known intimately and met realistically in the local 
community only by local personnel using local methods. 


Local Educational Functions 


All possible functions should remain at the local level; only 
those that can be handled best by the state should be handled 
at that level. Educational problems exist at the local level. Chil- 
dren and youth live in localities. The problems that concern youth 


should be identified first in the local community. 

It is helpful to make as discriminating an analysis as possible 
of local functions so that clear understanding of their nature may 
contribute toward their more efficient fulfilment and vigilant pres- 
ervation. Educational authorities will differ more as to the degree 


to which the community carries on some of the following functions 
than as to actual inclusion of the function on the local level: 


tion of individual and group instruction and allied functions; 


1. Administra 


provision of facilities 3 , к | 
of instruction and in-service training for personnel 


2. Direct supervision X: 
3. Prescription of content, method, and scope within broad limits indicated 
by the state and in accordance with state law ie, 
4. Research on specific local problems; collaboration in state and national 
rt of personnel on the basis of state standards 
demonstration in new phases of education 


i tion and F А А 
6. Experimenta ate guidance if desired 


7. Evaluation of outcomes, under st t i e 
$. Maintainence of continuous relationships with federal and state govern- 


mental activities in education thru the state departments of education 
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in this direction thru the national organization of chief state school 
officers. Thru such an organization the states may study inde- 
pendently problems bearing upon the maintenance of their rights 
and the fulfilment of their responsibilities and may formulate and 
carry out programs of collective action. Immediate means should 
be found of paralleling and interrelating the new work of the chief 
state school officers with effective representation from superin- 
tendents of schools thruout the country. 


STATE-LOCAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Since in America the responsibility for the direction and super- 
vision of education is placed on the states, certain needs for coordi- 
nation at this level are especially acute. Extreme localism in the 
states does not tend toward maintenance of local freedom as against 
federal control, but the reverse. As realization grows of the need 
for positive strengthening of the safeguards against federal con- 
trol, a new conception may arise of the state, and the state depart- 
ment of education, as the guarantor of freedom for communities 
to develop and as mediator and representative in national edu- 
cational affairs. In the states, and the states only, resides the 
power to fend off federal constriction of free opportunity to develop 
according to local needs, interests, and aims. It is important. 
therefore, that practical coordinative procedures be developed and 
adopted on the state level designed to effectuate systematic, recipro- 
cal interrelationships which will make for a true interplay of ideas 
and interests between communities and the state, binding together 
these two functioning levels in a mutually helpful accord. 

The most important link in the whole chain of educational ma- 
chinery is that which binds the educational system of the com- 
munity with that of the state. Federal control never will become 
a danger if progressive development of education within the state 
occurs thru a constant dynamic interchange, to mutual advantage. 
between state and local personnel. The primary and essential need 
for liaison of community educational forces with those on higher 
levels thru the reaches of the coordinative System is to assure at 
all oe that the influence of personnel at the educational “grass 
roots” is felt at all strategic points of the system. 

Between absolute domination of the local school system by the 
state department of education and an extreme individualism in 
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which the state would have no function whatever, a line must be 
drawn affording a maximum of freedom to the local school system 
and community commensurate with a degree of leadership, service, 
research, and supervision from the state which guarantees a rea- 
sonable standard of effectiveness in meeting the educational needs 
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state departments of education, conceptions may change as to what 
should constitute the legitimate functions of the state. At any stage 
of development, however, it will be desirable to incite a sense of 
maximum responsibility for planning and action at the local level. 
Not only is this desirable from the standpoint of wholesome demo- 
cratic practice, but it is in line with the principle that educational 
needs can be known intimately and met realistically in the local 
community only by local personnel using local methods. 


Local Educational Functions 


All possible functions should remain at the local level; only 
those that can be handled best by the state should be handled 
at that level. Educational problems exist at the local level. Chil- 
dren and youth live in localities. The problems that concern youth 
should be identified first in the local community. 

It is helpful to make as discriminating an analysis as possible 
of local functions so that clear understanding of their nature may 
contribute toward their more efficient fulfilment and vigilant pres- 
ervation. Educational authorities will differ more as to the degree 
to which the community carries on some of the following functions 
than as to actual inclusion of the function on the local level: 


1. Administration of individual and group instruction and allied functions; 


provision of facilities . j А > 
2. Direct supervision of instruction and in-service training for personnel 
3. Prescription of content, method, and scope within broad limits indicated 
t i vith state law 
by the state and in accordance W1 и 
i^ Research on specific local problems; collaboration in state and national 
research Я 
5. Selection of personnel on the basis of state standards 
6, Experimentation and demonstration in new phases of education 
7. ае of outcomes, under state guidance if desired 
M elationships with federal and state govern- 


-ctaimence of continuous T 
acm rime in education thru the state departments of edücstion 
enta n 
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9. Participation in planning and programming on the district and state levels, 
also on the national level where direct representation is indicated 

10. Maintenance of coordinative liaison with other local districts 

11. Adaptation and readaptation of educational programs as need arises. 


These functions are based upon the assumption that the admin- 
istrative unit is sufficiently large to provide an effective educational 
program. This remains one of the fundamental problems in edu- 
cational organization. It is not possible to equalize educational op- 


portunities in 120,000 separate independent and autonomous school 
districts. 


MEANING OF RESPONSIBILITY AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 


Responsibility is the thing we must stress with respect to educa- 
tional policy, if we wish in truth to be able to say that the schools 
are the people's. The first great significance of the local level in 
education is that it is the locus of educational need. Here children 
and people are. The local level is the operational, level in education. 
The true measure of the sense of responsibility in education is the 
degree to which people—as individuals and as society— respond and 
measure up to educational need. 

Legally, the responsibility for education is the state's. The local 
unit in education is the agent of the state. The local board of 
education is a state agency of local jurisdiction. Generally speak- 
ing, the local board has only those powers which are given it di- 
rectly, or those which may be implied from powers given directly. 
Responsibility is not merely prudence: its exercise requires vision 
and daring. The significance of local responsibility does not lie in 
the local tradition, nor in the fact that education is supported. so 
largely by the Property tax, nor even that people like to be inde- 


pendent and control their own affairs. These concepts have their 
importance but they are not the fundamental basis of local respon- 
sibility in education. 


A further great significance of the 1 


itis a part of a whole—the state, the nation, and the world. No 
community—socially, economically, 


oliticall ionally— 
is sufficient unto itself. Educational Баа is te es, dau but 
it is not to be interpreted as having an exclusively local аре» 
tion nor is it to be realized by sole reliance upon the local economy 
and locally derived services, 


ocal level in education is that 
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There is no question of survival of the 1 
etiam К ] оса] level, nor of the 
is y ruis ы сыи responsibility; but this 
upon how it ane P of the state level at which survival depends 
a 4 es EO EEIDS with its responsibilities. The real I 
on the local level is not about survival but whetl їч 
meets the challenges in a way to strengthen Ame (m А0 Б, 
The local level will continue to play a truly AAT А 
education only if it rises to its responsibility and bs E Ват m 
about the scope of educational need, about the fact per EU 
arises out of conditions beyond as well as within i LM 
residence, and if the local level realizes that the locati err 
tional need and the location of fiscal ability to chan 
are not coterminous. REN ADAC ES 


CHALLENGES TO RESPONSIBILITY FOR EDUCATION AT 
A à 
LOCAL LEVEL жин 


The first and foremost challenge is the conceptual desi 
education held by educators and the lay public at the local | em 
It should be clear that this design must in many respects rise Sew 
certain past and current levels. Such practices as the ni das 
are indicative of danger points which must be corrected: D. 

Judging educational need in terms of the past; for example, high-school edu- 
cation as preparation for college 

Thinking of harmony and smooth relations in school systems as the sole test 
of satisfactory state of affairs 

Design for education en masse, à 
and individual differences 

Neglect of such educational 


ucation for citizenship 
aster and servant concept in dealing with the school 


s contrasted with devotion to individual needs 


areas as occupational preparation, education for 


work, and ed 
Persistence of the mi 


personnel 
The meagerness oft 
Confusing personal or family ec 


of higher education 
Adequacy of local finan 


other challenges require a vigorous community. The 
key to responsibility and to community vigor lies in the very nature 
of the policy process and in broadening the base of both profes- 
sional and lay participation in the development and execution of 


educational policy- 


he supply of educative materials 
onomic competence with the right to and need 


cial support and equity of support. 


These and 
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Some First Steps 


If it is the desire of educators that there be due recognition of 
educational channels in the development of the educational program, 
the demand for improvement in structure should emanate from 
educational sources. It is evident in some of our states that a strong 
state department definitely is not desired by certain elements therein. 
At the national level, as indicated in this chapter, there is a com- 
plete lack of unity not only in the governmental structure and the 
educational enterprise promoted by the federal government but 
also in the nongovernmental voluntary associations. There is at 
this time no national postwar planning commission at the national 
level. The following recommendations therefore are presented. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING COMMISSION 

The National Education Association, American Council on Edu- 
cation, American Vocational Association, American Association of 
School Administrators, and the U. S. Office of Education should 
develop a national educational planning commission similar to the 
organization of education for defense originally co-sponsored by 
the National Education Association and the American Council on 
Education and ultimately sponsored by all voluntary educational 
organizations in America. This body subsequently was superseded 
by the U. S. Office of Education Commission on Education and War- 
time Activities. 

It is suggested that a national 
year and that this con 
devise a procedure for 


planning conference be held each 
gress of American educational organizations 
coordinating efforts, eliminating duplication; 
and cooperating toward the attainment of the common objectives 
of education in our country. This conference should be under the 
leadership of a national board of education ultimately. The com- 
mission, therefore, then Should be abandoned. 


SUGGESTED CHANGES IN STRUCTURE 
National government—There 
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the great variety of educational programs managed by new agencies. 

It is fair to state, however, that until the states and localities 
begin to realize their respective obligations with respect to youth 
and children in the community, the federal government also has a 
responsibility in inspiring or initiating programs. Our approach to 
federal-state-local relations has not been constructive. The National 
Youth Administration, for example, served a great need in American 
life during a period when jobs, wages, and educational opportunities 
were not available to youth, at least in many states. The danger, 
however, of the new agency designed to meet a particular crisis 
is the desire of the members to create a permanent governmental 
agency. Had the states and localities been ready when employment 
opportunities had become abundant in our country and the need for 
relief to youth had disappeared, the National Youth Administra- 
tion probably would have withdrawn its program. Constructive 
programs are required. 

There is need, therefore, for a national board of education which 
would (a) coordinate all educational matters at the federal level 
thru an interdepartmental education committee; (b) identify prob- 
lems; (c) advise educational institutions concerning the perti- 

entation in the colleges, universities, busi- 


nent research and experim 
ness and industry; agriculture, and elsewhere in the country; (d) 


develop advisory policies with respect to national problems; (e) 
select the United States Commissioner of Education; and (f) ap- 
point an advisory council of American educational organizations— 
a ld be a national council on education or a conference of 
cl organizations. An independent body of this nature 
nized would be an impelling force on the governmental 

properly n rit would represent all American education, not 
organization, in c enterprise. The functions of such a board could 
simply the pu s ally by congressional act. There would be no 
be limited specifically 1, or of a ministry of education, or of a great 


contro 
бааа of ey d the appointments to the board were on the 
ureaucracy, 


В olitical affiliation or partisanship. 

banis of statesmanship aa i pee of nine citizens be "ird 

It is drea United States for overlapping terms of nine 

by the President 0 ds, that each member serve a period of nine 

years; in other wor eae sections of our country rather than 

pees ber ie та represented on such board. It is recom- 
specialize 
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If it is the desire of educators that there be due recognition of 
educational channels in the development of the educational program, 
the demand for improvement in structure should emanate from 
educational sources. It is evident in some of our states that a strong 
state department definitely is not desired by certain elements therein. 
At the national level, as indicated in this chapter, there is a com- 
plete lack of unity not only in the governmental structure and the 
educational enterprise promoted by the federal government but 
also in the nongovernmental voluntary associations. There is at 
this time no national postwar planning commission at the national 
level. The following recommendations therefore are presented. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING COMMISSION 

The National Education Association, American Council on Edu- 
cation, American Vocational Association, American Association of 
School Administrators, and the U. S. Office of Education should 
develop a national educational planning commission similar to the 
organization of education for defense originally co-sponsored by 
the National Education Association and the American Council on 
Education and ultimately sponsored by all voluntary educational 
organizations in America. This body subsequently was superseded 
by the U. S. Office of Education Commission on Education and War- 
time Activities. 

It is suggested that a national planning conference be held each 
yea and that this congress of American educational organizations 
devise a procedure for coordinating efforts, eliminating duplication, 
and cooperating toward the attainment of the common objectives 
of education in our country. This conference should be under the 


leadership of a national board of education ultimately. The com- 
mission, therefore, then should be abandoned. 


SUGGESTED CHANGES IN STRUCTURE 
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the great variety of educational programs managed by new agencies. 

It is fair to state, however, that until the states and localities 
begin to realize their respective obligations with respect to youth 
and children in the community, the federal government also has a 
responsibility in inspiring or initiating programs. Our approach to 
federal-state-local relations has not been constructive. The National 
Youth Administration, for example, served a great need in American 
life during a period when jobs, wages, and educational opportunities 
were not available to youth, at least in many states. The danger, 
however, of the new agency designed to meet a particular crisis 
is the desire of the members to create a permanent governmental 
agency. Had the states and localities been ready when employment 
opportunities had become abundant in our country and the need for 
relief to youth had disappeared, the National Youth Administra- 
tion probably would have withdrawn its program. Constructive 
programs are required. 

There is need, therefore, for a national board of education which 
would (a) coordinate all educational matters at the federal level 
thru an interdepartmental education committee; (b) identify prob- 
lems; (c) advise educational institutions concerning the perti- 
nent research and experimentation in the colleges, universities, busi- 
ness and industry, agriculture, and elsewhere in the country; (d) 
develop advisory policies with respect to national problems; (e) 
select the United States Commissioner of Education; and (f) ap- 
point an advisory council of American educational organizations— 
this should be a national council on education or a conference of 
educational organiza n independent body of this nature 
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mended further that the board be composed of citizens not asso- 
ciated with the educational enterprise in a professional capacity. 


The state structure—It is evident from the data that few states 
have a desirable state organization or the salary schedule or pro- 
cedures for selecting competent, well-trained, scholarly leaders. 
It is evident that neither popular election nor appointment by the 
governor provides for continuous effective leadership at the state 
level. Many of our state leaders are effective in spite of the handi- 
caps which surround them. In many communities, since the super- 
intendent of public instruction was elected on the same ticket and 
platform as other state officers, acquiescence to the demands of the 
party is natural. The chief state school officer should be a scholar, a 
leader, and devoted to the enhancement of local initiative and re- 
sponsibility rather than building a bureaucracy at the state level. 
The following suggestion is made therefore: 


That each state provide for a state board of education to be composed of 
outstanding citizens. A board of seven or nine with overlapping terms is recom- 
mended, The functions of this board should be specified by statute. One of its 
responsibilities should be to select a commissioner of education to serve at the. 
pleasure of the board. The state board of education should be responsible for 
the total educational enterprise in the state and this body should be the legal 


body to deal directly with the federal government. 
Purposes of a state department of education—A state depart- 
ment of education should be selected on the basis of merit, and 


by industry and 
uture of the busi- 
for research and 
the item which 
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be separated from the research and planning division, or should be a service upon 
which research and planning might call, since if it becomes part of a research 
department it usually becomes the major activity, thus preventing, in large 
measure, planning and effective research. 

2. Frequently, departments promote extensive plans only to complete the 
research after the plans have developed. This is reversing the process. The ex- 
perimentation, the search for the truth, the assembly of the data concerning a 
given enterprise are the basis upon which plans are developed. This is not to 
say that plans in all instances should not be drawn before the research has 
been completed. For example, we know perfectly well that the trade school as * 
we have known it in the past years cannot possibly meet the demands of the 
future. Therefore, it becomes necessary to change the name of a trade school; 
but as to the program to be contained therein, this will depend upon a study 
of business, industry, and in fact the whole social organization as the basis for 
the development of courses and the development of service to the community in 
which such a school is located. 

In developing a research and planning program in the state 
department of education, provision should be made „о: 


1. Capitalize on the research capacity of individuals in the many organiza- 


tions in a state. А eG ia 
2. Utilize the research talent which has been trained in universities and colleges 


and may be found in the many organizations in the community. 

3. Coordinate the official research agencies in othet departments of government 
and utilize their studies. À 

The local educational structure—li we regard education as a 
state enterprise to be administered locally and if We are interested 
in the maintenance and improvement of local initiative and respon- 
sibility, then we must be equally interested in distinguishing petty 
localism, local initiative, and responsibility. For example, it is a 
well-known fact that the thousands of independent, separate, and 
autonomous school districts in this country cannot provide an equal 
educational opportunity for the children and youth therein. In most 
К А ld cost more to consolidate or to provide for the 
ie dup Migs in terms of finance. If one were to perfect a 
ae ae ning the social consequences of the educational 
шелше ГО what children do not get in the small district 
bee ana ctance to form the larger unit because of local 
is costly also. ae impeding the educational program locally; 
vested interests, "^... schoolboard; the selection of a chief 
the election of а p ther than merit; the operation of the local 
executive on a bas? М ian basis—these and many other weak- 


a totalitar S 5 
з үүө muck should and no doubt will be remedied. 
esses 1n 


We Believe . . . 


* The nation should spend a larger proportionate share of its 
national income for public education. 


* At least an additional billion dollars annually is needed to pro- 


e Si^ ; hu- 
vide a reasonably adequate, uniform, minimum opportunity of edi 
cation for all youth. 


Ж State aid as currently administered does not and cannot ade- 
quately equalize educational opportunities in many of the states. 


* The solution of the present problem of educational inequality 
among the states is federal aid. 


* Federal aid for education offers a good vehicle for reform and 
readjustment of the tax structure. 


* Costs for public education will continue to increase as our 50- 
ciety becomes more complex. 


* Tax limitation laws and other legal restrictions on taxation and 
public spending are fiscally unsound and socially indefensible. 


* Progress toward better 
will depend on an effective 
preted to the public. 


financial support for public education 
educational program properly inter- 


* Good schools are an investment in economic and social well- 
being of the individual and 


of society, and should be so presented to 
the general public, 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Some Emerging Truths in School Finance 


NTEREST in the study of school finance problems seems to have 

declined in recent years. This observation, noted by several 

students of the subject, has numerous plausible explanations. 
Doubtless many of the more or less obvious specific and immediate 
questions have been studied and reasonably adequate solutions ob- 
tained. It may be that with the advent of better economic conditions, 
finance problems are felt less keenly. Attention perhaps has been 
turned deliberately to such problems as, for example, those which 
lie in the fields of curriculum and methods. 

The most plausible reason would seem to be that school finance, 
as a field of study, is maturing. Problems involved are now less fre- 
an-cut and specific and more often recognized as asso- 
ciated with political theory, public finance, and economics in general. 
There is being developed and accepted a much broader and more 
inclusive conception of the field of school finance. Henceforth, 
school finance, as a field of study, is going to become less and less 
ea of research" and more and more just one phase 
usive field of study. 

] examples which tend to bear out this 
s Advisory Committee on Education 
(1938) and the Regents’ Inquiry in the State of New York (1938) 
included school finance problems, but both envisioned them as one 
phase of an integrated whole. Burke's recent book called Defensible 
Spending for Public Schools, published in 1943, goes further than 

her study in this field in giving support to this point of view. 
any ot ш his introductory chapter Burke says: “Public school 
In fact, in his be conceived independent of the structure and 
mine Ar ven economy, government, and financial institutions 
functioning ч t a part. Changes in economic life, financial insti- 
of which it is bu S structure, spending, debt, tax policies and 
tutions, governmen A lications for public school finance. 


е ў all have imp. 
oh oe odio problems of public school finance.” The first emerg- 
ey create 
y [2091 


quently cle 


a recognized “ar 
of a broader and more incl 

One may point to severa 
assertion. Both the President 
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ing truth to be observed in the field is, therefore, that henceforth 
School finance is going to be a more general and inclusive area for 
study, in which it will be more difficult to identify and limit specific 
problems. A more generalized and complicated approach to studies 
will be needed. There will be fewer studies but more comprehensive 
ones; fewer independent students and more cooperative projects. 

Whatever the explanation or implication, there seems to have 
been a short lull or gap in production. The field of study is quite 
clearly undergoing change. Since such is the case, now would appear 
to be an opportune time to check up on the results of study as they 
have evolved to date; to ask the questions: Just what are some 
of the lessons in the field of school finance which have been learned 
in the last decade or so? What are some of the bench-marks which 
are generally accepted? Have there been established in the last ten 
or fifteen years any rather generally accepted theories? Are there 
emerging truths which should be noted and discussed? 

In this war-torn period, as has been true down thru our history, 
people are asking such questions as the following about the pub- 
lic schools: (a) How much can the nation afford to spend for educa- 
tion? (b) How can funds be obtained to support a more adequate 
School system? (c) What should be the role of federal, state, and 
local governments in the plan of supporting the public schools? 
(d) What is the line of progress for the future? 

It is the purpose of this discussion to consider these and other 


Telated questions and to infer from the study and experience of 


the last decade or so the emerging truths Which merit our atten- 
tion as school administrators, | 


How Much Should the Nation Spend for Education? 


There is obviously 
“How much should pu 
the future can know 


no single specific answer to the question, 
blic schools cost?” Nobody knows or ever in 
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truths as guides to intelligent thinking on the question. Perhaps 
it is possible to suggest a partial answer. Assuming that there should 
be some reasonable national minimum standard of public education 
in the country, below which no state should be permitted to fall, 
some estimates of cost can be presented. Incidentally this premise 
has come to be accepted rather generally: as a principle of school 
administration and is certainly defensible as a point of departure for 
а discussion of this question. 


RECENT ESTIMATES OF THE INCREASED COST 


In 1940 this problem of estimating the cost of a reasonable mini- 
mum program of education, based on the principle noted in the 
preceding paragraph, was considered in Education and Economic 
Well-Being in American Democracy, a publication of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission.' In this study the writers estimated, 
first, the cost of a “ten-year minimum program" which would pro- 
vide a basic educational program for all children six to fifteen years 
of age, inclusive. They estimated that the annual cost would be $75 
per child and that such a program would cost about $2,147,000,000 
a year. Second, they assumed that approximately 50 percent 
of all nineteen-year-olds, 62 percent of the eighteen-year-olds, 74 
percent of the seventeen-year-olds, and 86 percent of the sixteen-year- 
olds will continue attendance in secondary school. Ata per-pupil 

t, annual costs of these children would be an additional 1066 
cost, dollars. Third, they estimated the added cost of providing 
nition а cational necessities,” such as textbooks, supplies, fees, 
certain “edu t to be $10,000,000. Fourth, they found the 
and ае roviding additional service in certain cases for 
probable ui i de which would enable all children to remain in 
necessities of l x and the median youth for fourteen years, to be 
nn Sul "Finally, they estimated the cost of "lifting the 
osi schools to a reasonable minimum of efficiency" to be an addi- 
к= ee ,the authors ? presented the following tabula- 

umm - 
tion: 


an Association of School Administrators, Educational 


m eric: a 5 = 
1 National Education Association and Am Being in American Democracy. Washington, D. C.: 


2 omic Well- 
ur D PT р. е i iation of School Administrators, Educational 
the Chapt sian о 227 Роп апі Атегісап Associ 

2 National Educatio: 5 
Policies Commission, ор. cf» P- 
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1. Financing the proposed ten-year minimum of school- 

ing [children 6-15 years of age]................. $2,147,000,000 
2. Carrying the median person through fourteen years 

OF SCHOO IIB MM ITEM 1,066,000,000 
3 


. Additional cost of providing free textbooks, school 

supplies, school fees, and other "educational neces- 

БОБ сана А НД САНАР 110,000,000 
- Additional costs in certain cases for necessities of life 

which would enable all children to remain in school 

for ten years and the median youth, for fourteen years 170,000,000 
Lifting the poorest schools to a reasonable minimum 
paru ANM 500,000,000 


A 


tA 


PT уйлады ма GARE di PAUCI Nieto dace tae $3,993,000,000 


Concluding, they said: “The total of the foregoing estimate . . - 
is just under four billion dollars. In 1938, the cost of elementary, 
secondary, and higher education, both publicly and privately fi- 
nanced, was about three billion dollars.” * 

The Research Division of the National Education Association re- 
cently published a study * in which a “goal” program for public. 
education was set up and discussed from several points of view. The 
estimated cost of annual current expenditures (less interest) re- 
quired to finance this suggested postwar pattern of public educa- 
tion, embracing a program for children three to nineteen years of 
age, was $4,592,700,000. For children three to seventeen years of age 
the same program was judged to cost $4,081,900,000. These esti- 
mates were based on average salaries for teachers of $2500 per year, 
a lower pupil-teacher ratio, an expenditure of $154,000,000 for 
transportation, and several other expansions of the nation’s budget 
for education. The study also estimated that by 1945 the accu- 
mulated need for capital expenditures to replace outworn buildings, 
consolidate small schools, acquire sites, and provide adequate school 
000,000,000. Over a ten-year period, and 
› Capital outlay for buildings and equip- 
200,000. Carefully prepare ‘mated annual expenditure of $1,347,- 


d and well i is prob- 
presented, this study is pro 
ably the best one yet made on this subject ” 
? National Education Association and 
Policies Commission, ор. cit., p. 184, 
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The National Resources Planning Board also has estimated the 
cost of a “justifiable minimum" program of education. After survey- 
ing our present system of school finance and analyzing the problem 
briefly, the Board found that the nation is spending less than 50 
percent of the amount needed to provide a justifiable minimum 
educational program. Expenditures for 1940 were found to be 
$2,817,000,000. The amount needed annually for current expendi- 
tures in the postwar period was estimated to be $6,100,000,000, with 
an additional total amount for capital outlay during the frst five 
years after the war of $2,380,000,000.° 

In 1942 the Committee on Planning for Education of the United 
States Office of Education in a statement prepared by Fowlkes ° in- 
dicated that to offer the educational program needed in this coun- 
try would require approximately $5,000,000,000 a year for regular 
current expenditures, plus an additional $5,000,000,000, at least, 
for repair of old, and the construction of new, school buildings. This 
estimate, it may be noted, is about $2 ,300,000,000 above the amount 
spent for public elementary, secondary, and higher education in 


1939-40. 


Thus it may be noted from the estimates made by the several 


agencies mentioned, namely, the Educational Policies Commission, 
the NEA Research Division, the National Resources Planning 
Board, and the U. S. Offce of Education, that there is agreement that 
from $1,000,000,000 to $2,500,000,000 of additional expenditures 
are needed for the support of a reasonably adequate program of 


public education in the postwar world. 


ATES OF AMOUNT OF FEDERAL AID NEEDED 


Several comprehensive analyses of the cost of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities in this country have been made under the 
direction of Paul R. Mort. In Federal Support for Public Educa- 
tion,’ with complete data for the year 1930-31 from thirty-two 
states he computed the approximate cost of providing several differ- 
ent programs of federal aid to the entire nation. Based on a cost 
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per weighted pupil of $60, Mort concluded that the amount of fed- 
eral equalization aid needed would vary from just over one billion 
dollars ($1,058,788,000) to nearly two billion dollars ($1,882,824,- 
000), depending on the plan used. The specific plan recommended, 
a combination of so-called “large fund" and “small fund" pro- 
grams, would cost about one and a half billion dollars ($1,468,- 
305,000), based on data for 1930-31.5 While the data on which these 
estimates are based are quite old, recent checks on the 1930 figures 
used for Mort's estimates have shown that for most purposes they 
are still quite reliable. 

Mort's technics and terminology are technical. To the amateur 
in the field they usually appear extremely complicated. Space does 
not permit a review and interpretation of his plan here. Briefly stated, 
tho, the significance of Mort’s study is that he and his associates 
advocated a plan which would provide every pupil with a program 
of public education requiring at least a billion dollars of federal aid. 


ESTIMATES OF EQUALIZATION FUNDS NEEDED IN 1939-40 
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example, he computes the amount o i i 
necessary to raise every school eem m ibas iip n 
ever expenditure level it now operates upon to a mini eas a 
level of $500 to $599 per classroom unit. It may b чеп equalized 
but there are enough school districts in the nation 2 ae we 
$500 per classroom unit per year to require $12 Es f S00 e. m 
aid to equalize them at expenditure levels of $500 Yo $599 prim 
room unit per year. In other words, it would take over T D 
to assure every classroom unit now spending less than осми 
classroom unit enough additional funds to operate on ап Pig ai 
ture level which would place it in the category Обр $899 m 
frequency distribution of districts in terms of ОЛА! К 
per classroom. MUN x 
In his study Rice computes the amount of iti 
needed, based on 1939-40 current expenditures, is eee aca al 
room units below any given $100 level of support up to that me 
transportation costs not being included. His results, for selected ES 


penditure levels, are as follows: 


Level of Additional amount 

equalization necessary 

$500-599 $12,821,000 
1,000-1,099 91,592,000 
1,200-1,299 150,686,000 
1,400-1,499 225,625,000 
1,600-1,699 315,823,000 
1,800-1,899 420,095,000 
2,000-2,099 535,787 ,000 
2,200-2,299 662,697 ,000 
2,400-2,499 799,478,000 
2,600-2,699 944,569,000 
2,800-2,899 1,097,195,000 
3,000-3,099 1,422,923,000 
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The reader should be warned that Mort's proposals and estimates 
are based on programs of equalization entirely different from the 
one assumed in Rice's data. Direct comparisons of figures for a 
given expenditure level are not possible. For example, Morgs plans 
all include some (from one-fourth to three-fourths) so-called large 
fund” equalization, which involves granting substantial sums of 
money on a per-pupil basis to every state so that the general level 
of equalization may be increased. In Rice's study, on the other 
hand, only the particular districts which need additional funds to 
bring them up to a specified expenditure level are included in the 
totals. The significance of Rice's data lies in the fact that large 
amounts of money would be required merely to supplement the 
revenues of the relatively poorest districts without respect for the 
Inore prosperous districts and states. Under Rice's estimates wealthy 
states like New York and California would have few, if any, dis- 
tricts included in the estimates of need. 


IMMEDIATE NEEDS ARE AN ADDITIONAL $300,000,000 OR MORE ANNUALLY 
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and as much more as it, feels it can afford—expanding the program 
as rapidly as possible. 

If our national income is to be maintained at anywhere near its 
present level, from $120,000,000,000 to $140,000,000,000 annually, 
then certainly public education is entitled to a larger share of that in- 
come than it is receiving now. Economists frequently state that the 
nation's earning and spending power must be kept high if our neces- 
sary national and other governmental budgets are to be balanced and 
our general economic welfare is to be preserved. The 1944 national 
income was nearly twice the 1939 income. If this level is maintained 
in peacetime, why then should not expenditures for public educa- 
tion approximately double? That level of national income and com- 
parable relative amounts of support for education should be the 
goal. 

LIMITS OF AVAILABLE FINANCIAL SUPPORT ARE UNKNOWN 

One lesson which stands out rather prominently in the experience 
of the past decade or so is that the limits of financial support avail- 
able for public education are not fixed and definite in the minds of 
the public; rather the limits are flexible and ideological. In other 
words, it seems to be a fact that the extent to which the public 
is willing to be taxed for support of schools is determined to a large 
degree by the confidence which it has in its schools. Ability to sup- 
port schools is apparently a minor factor. The upper limits of na- 
tional or state governmental expenditures are unknown. Obviously, 
one cannot say how much education should cost. Willingness or 
desire to support schools depends ona number of variable factors. 
There are some very real considerations which limit the extent to 
o in paying for schools. Some of them are 
he taxpaying ability of the district does 
extent. The relative excellence of the 
d collecting taxes and the ratio of 
the property which is taxed also 
f course, the size and efficiency of 

TIT iveness of administration in organ- 
а oe аш ы ү жола play a part. There are other 
izing and administering the program P i ү 

itioning factors, such as adaptability and amount of outstan 

rip 4 factors are listed and given due con- 
ing debt. But, after all other fa she m.s 
sideration, the one which stands out above а ot ers, t ws m 
non, is undoubtedly the confidence that the public has in the schoo 
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and its leadership. A school system can be very mediocre but, if it 
has a strong program of public relations, if its clientele believes in 
its effectiveness, it apparently can go on obtaining and spending 
money even when other functions of government may be experiencing 
diffculty in getting adequate support. In the last analysis, this 
problem, like many other problems of public policy, is largely a 
psychological one. 

If no other result in recent years had taught us the lesson that 
the public has no preconceived ideas as to how much it can or should 
spend for public education, the depression should have done so. 
It will be recalled that with the advent of “hard times” early in the 
1930's, the reaction of the public was to curtail school expenditures. 
Salaries were reduced. The number of teachers was decreased. Ex- 
penditures in general were curtailed. Then with a change in federal 
government administration in March 1933, the psychology of the 
people toward spending changed rapidly. People became convinced 
that the way to get out of a depression was to “spend your way out.’ 
increase expenditures 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
The implications of t 


f “truth” in school adminis- 
tration. 


Increasing Governmental Expenditures Are Characteristic of 
ur Modern Society 

Ever-increasing governmental expenditures evidently are a char- 

acteristic of modern civiliz, tion. In a recent study Burke 12 points to 
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U. S. Offce of Education data on the growth of public-school enrol- 
ments and expenditures to demonstrate that the trend of public- 
school costs is in line with this generalization. At the end of every 
decade between 1870 and 1930 the amount of money for schools 
nearly doubled that spent at the beginning of the decade. Costs in- 
creased from about $63,000,000 in 1870 to $214,000,000 in 1900, 
and then to $2,300,000,000 in 1930. The 1930 expenditure was a 
3500 percent increase over that for 1870. 

The reasons for this constant rise are quite obvious and are fairly 
well understood. Increased population, larger school enrolments, 
more educational opportunities, stronger compulsory attendance 
laws, increased urbanization, higher costs of living and higher stand- 
ards of living, the changing value of the dollar, and numerous other 
factors contributed to these increased total expenditures. Burke 
points out that, whereas the total amounts spent increased 3500 per- 
cent, expenditures per pupil per day increased only 425 percent. The 
rest of the increase is chargeable to such items as longer school year 
and increased attendance. Of this 425 percent increase, about half is 
due to the higher salaries paid to teachers, about one-third results 
from expanded and improved services, and the rest is chargeable 
to the difference in purchasing power of the dollar.'* 

There is every reason to believe that the costs of government 
generally will continue to increase. Education will be no exception. 
on did not change the trend of expenditures for educa- 
tion, altho of course it did slow down the trend. The маг has given 
some acceleration. The postwar period ШАРЫ UL НЫП e 
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a conclusion is inescapable. It is a truth which inevitably emerges 
from our experiences of the last few decades. 


IMPORTANCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ADAPTABILITY TO CHANGING 
CONDITIONS 


Altho an increase in costs of education appears inevitable and cer- 
tain as to fact, it is not absolute as to degree. So far as public schools 
are concerned, the trend will depend on the extent to which schoo! 
administration is willing and able to adapt school programs to chang- 
ing conditions and needs. The public schools must assume the re- 
sponsibility for new needs as they develop. There will be many needs 
emerging in the postwar world. Some of them will be concerned with 
rehabilitation of wounded and disabled veterans, with feeding or 
perhaps even housing school children, with offering new types of edu- 
cation to many groups new to the school. If the public school will not 
assume the responsibility, some other existing or yet-to-be-created 
government agency will do it, just as the CCC and the NYA did it in 
the 1930’s. This problem of being alert to social needs may be only 
incidentally related to school finance. Yet it may be observed that 
another lesson learned during the depression of the 1930’s was just 
that one—that if the schools do not rise to their responsibilities, 
Some other agency will do it for them, and claim the reward. 


EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION ON EDUCATION 


Altho all public agencies are hurt during depression times, public 
education, relatively Speaking, fares at least as well as do other regu- 
lar functions of government. In a historical study of public-school 
onomic depression prior to 1933, Pit- 
He demonstrates that in states where 
enditures were widely made, expendi- 
have been cut less and not so soon as 
al purposes, During the depression of 
zation seems to have been true. 
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ation of taxpayers associations and the organization of many differ- 
ent kinds of pressure groups which sought to impede or to control 
the raising and the expenditure of public funds. Very few school 
systems were fortunate enough to escape the pressures of these 
agencies. Pressure groups sprang up everywhere. Superintendents 
learned, too, that these pressure groups, especially the taxpayers 
were closely organized, widely banded together, and 
powerful. National organizations were set up by them to direct and 
serve the state units. They organized research bureaus and hired ex- 
perienced lobbyists. They were clever in carrying on their propa- 
ganda. Big business in some cases rallied to ieu support. Every 
known device was utilized to shake the public's confidence in its 
schools and to make patrons doubt the wisdom of granting adequate 
school support. Sometimes private schools, grasping for an oppor- 
tunity to improve their positions financially, joined in with the oppo- 
e of ш eedem driven home to school people. Develop 
Р — з of public relations, to hold the Và ten of si 
atrons! When that was done; public education fared at least as we 
рацо: tions of government. When that was not done, chil- 
шы other func j tional opportunities, teachers were less ade- 
dren had inferior educ? ional program suffered all along the line. 
quately paid, and the educational prog 
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'The history of taxation for education during that series of difficult 
school years is still fresh in memory. Perhaps the most striking 
phenomenon was the adoption of a new tax, the general retail sales 
tax. In 1932, general sales taxes were in effect in only six states. Only 
in West Virginia and Mississippi were they significant sources of 
revenue. But in 1937, general sales taxes were in effect in no less 
than twenty-seven states, New York City, and the District of Colum- 
bia. Since 1938 there has been no increase in the number of states 
using the sales tax. 

During the depression years the proportion of educational receipts 
from various state taxes increased and the number of states con- 
tributing funds from severance taxes, inheritance taxes, and other 
forms of taxation increased. Dependence on the general property 
tax declined. Of course, one important reason for this decline in 
amount of general property taxes was the rather extensive adoption 
of tax limitation laws during the early part of the depression. As à 
result of a unified effort by the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and other pressure groups interested in reducing taxation on 
tangible property, a strong effort was made to enact provisions, pref- 
erably constitutional amendments, to effect a limitation. The limita- 
tion usually took the form of some blanket or over-all limit on the 
maximum rate which could be levied by all overlapping units of gov- 
ernment on a particular parcel of taxable property. 


LIMITATIONS AND RESTRICTIONS ON TAXATION AND SPENDING ARE UNSOUND 


tax limitation, the public app; 
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should have listened to the authorities, but not until after several 
of them had painful experiences which literally closed the schools of 
some communities in the state. It may be said to the credit of the 
states, however, that it apparently did not take them long to learn the 
lesson. The last state to adopt a blanket tax limitation law passed its 
legislation in 1933. Since then attempts to extend the program have 
failed in all instances. 

Another phenomenon of the depression was budgetary review. 
Laws providing for a review of school budgets by some agency other 
than the schoolboard have as their principal purpose a limitation on 
spending, thru the right of some outside agency to eliminate or reduce 
items in the budget. Several states, as for example, New Mexico and 
North Carolina, have rather drastically imposed this cramping limi- 
tation. At least fifteen other states have this limitation in one form 
or another. Most of them adopted these laws during the 1930s. Most 
of the stafes have found that, so far as public education is concerned, 
the legislation is unsound and operates against the best interests of 
the schools. There have been other limitations on the revenue receipts 
and on the spending of school districts. One indirect, limiting factor, 
vicious in its operation in some states, has been inadequate and un- 
just assessments of real property for purposes of taxation. Some 
states permit taxing units to place valuations on property which are 
extremely low, sometimes in direct violation of state laws requiring 
“assessment of property at full cash value." Especially where there 
are limitations on the maximum rate of taxation for school purposes, 
this practice of underassessment frequently operates as а tax limita- 
tion measure. Sometimes unscrupulous tax assessors, with the aid 
of politicians, reduce the assessment ratio after the maximum tax 
rate has been reached. Other devices are preaudits and restrictions 
on indebtedness. Analysis of their operation by competent scholars 
leads to the generalization that most, if not all, such depression- 
born limitations are in the ves e ыт? unwise, and con- 
trary to the best interests + pens : epo opum 
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must be shown that without a system which Will assure adequate sup- 
port good schools are an impossibility, 


Great Need for Educational Equalization 
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now have the highest expenditure levels for schools and vice versa; 
(c) if all states were to make the same relative financial effort to 
educate their children, the richest state would spend several times 
(probably six to eight times) as much per child as the poorest state; 
and (d) in general, the states with lowest ability make a greater rela- 
tive effort to support their schools than do the states with above aver- 
age or greatest ability. These generalizations are widely known and 
accepted. It would not appear to be necessary to substantiate them 
further in this discussion. 

Students of this subject generally agree that the only possible solu- 
tion to the problem of equalization, granting that some reasonable, 
uniform, national minimum standard of education is desirable, is in- 
creased federal aid. That truth has emerged clearly in the last 
decade, if indeed it had not become completely apparent to most 
school people ten years ago. What most school people do not yet 
recognize, however, is that the problem is becoming ever more acute 
and that the differences in burden, ability, and effort certainly are not 
diminishing. Instead it is becoming increasingly apparent that the 
differences are becoming greater; that altho substantial amounts of 
federal aid are a reality, the need for more federal aid is even greater 
today than it was ten years ago; that especially as a result of the 
current wartime dislocation of school population and the disruption 
of schools, the need is steadily being accentuated. There are at least 
two reasons for this situation. One reason is that the present so-called 
state aid and equalization programs are not entirely effective in pro- 
ducing equalization of educational opportunity; another reason is 
that the inequalities themselves are becoming greater. 


STATE AID DOES NOT ALWAYS EQUALIZE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


State aid does not result necessarily in educational equalization; 
under some programs now in operation, state aid operates against 
equalization. This startling assertion, while recognized by specialists 
in the field of state aid, is not understood generally by school ad- 
ministrators. Most administrators do know about the striking differ- 
ences in financial ability among the school administrative units 
within the typical state. Most of them recognize that small adminis- 
trative and taxing units make for inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity and result in great differences in financial ability to support 
schools. Many administrators have a vague idea, tho, that state aid 
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is a panacea and that merely to distribute state funds is to alleviate, 
if not to correct, the inequalities, but such is not the case. 

Several state studies have pointed to this conclusion. The problem 
was analyzed carefully by Edwards and Richey in one volume of the 
Advisory Committee on Education.” They say: “Although an in- 
creasing number of States are developing reasonably acceptable 
plans of equalization, it appears, nevertheless, that State aid in the 
majority of States is not so distributed as adequately to equalize edu- 
cational Opportunity. . . . In 2 States in which the funds per child 
7 to 13 years of age are in some instances more than $30, the richer 
and more able counties actually receive more State aid per child 


7 to 13 than do the poorer and less able counties.” The two states re- 


ferred to are Arizona and New Mexico. The authors also point out 
that in three other states, altho t 


he amount of state aid is smaller, 
almost the same situation exists. These states are Idaho, Kentucky, 
and Maine. s 
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1910, $426,250,434." Perhaps that same rate of change may not 
continue, but it does appear probable that there will be continued 
increases in the totals spent for education. Certainly total expendi- 
tures in 1944-45 were higher than they were in 1930-31. 

More significant than the change in amount of increase, however, 
is the change in the source of the funds. Burke ** estimates that in 
1938 the total public spending for all types of education in the United 
States amounted to approximately $2,575,000,000—$240,000,000 
federal, $905,000,000 state, and $1,430,000,000 local, excluding fed- 
eral and state grants to localities. Thus, according to this estimate, 
about 44 percent of the expenditures for education come from the 
state and federal governments. There is no comparable estimate for 
earlier years. However, the U. S. Office of Education presents data 
on the revenue receipts for schools? which, while not exactly analo- 
gous, are indicative of the trend. In 1910 income from federal and 
state sources constituted 18.1 percent of total local school receipts; 
in 1930 it was 17.1 percent. Thus in that twenty-year period there 
was not much change. But in 1936 it was 29.4 percent. In other 
words, the trend changed after 1930 and since that time there has 
been a marked increase in the proportion of school support being pro- 
vided by state and federal governments. That proportion from state 
and federal sources has continued to increase since 1938, especially 
at the federal level. The federal government is assuming an ever 
larger share of the costs of education. In 1915 federal payments to 
states for all purposes were about 2 percent of state revenue; in 1940 
they were 11 percent. A large proportion of the funds included in 
that 11 percent were for specific kinds of education. It is therefore 
today no longer à question of whether or not to have federal aid, 
but a question of what aspects of education to aid and how to deal 
with the federal government in the matter of controlling education. 

School administrators, to varying degrees, recognize the situation. 
Most of them feel that, while the manner іп which federal aid should 
be provided to the states and the degree to which the federal govern- 
ment should be permitted to control the educational program are 
serious and debatable problems, the fact of federal aid is settled (see 


i artment of the Interior. “Statistics of State School Systems, 1935-36.” 
2U, S. Office of Education, Da United States: 1934-36. Bulletin 1937, No. 2. Washington, D. C.: 
Biennial Survey of duce" Government Printing Office, 1938, Chapter 2, p. 56. 
uperintenden! nts, 
2 Burke, Arvid J., 02- cit; р. 
23 U. S. Office of Education, De 


39. 
partment of the Interior, op. cit., p. 55-56. 
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Chapter VII). Doubtless many do not recognize the degree to which 
federal aid already has arrived. Merely to indicate that a given per- 
centage of school support comes from federal sources does not im- 
press the typical administrator with the fact that federal aid is for 


many school systems, and to a considerable degree for education as 
a whole, a tremendous reality. 


LANHAM ACT IS AN EXAMPLE OF THE TREND 


Just how much federal aid is being distributed to the public schools 
in 1943-44 or 1944-45 is not completely known. For example, one 
important new Source of federal aid not yet generally recognized is 
the program of the so-called Lanham Act. This federal law, enacted 
as an amendment to a housing act in June 1941, is a war emergency 
measure which provides for the construction, maintenance, and 
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3000 families. Originally, no school facilities were provided in this 
development; the community apparently was expected to handle 
the problem and pay the bill. The school district found the task im- 
possible, as many other comparable districts did, so the Lanham Act 
was amended in June 1941. Since that time and during the period 
from July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1943, San Diego has been granted over 
$4,000,000 for school building construction, either thru direct grants 
or thru the Public Buildings Administration, a subsidiary of the 
Federal Works Agency. In addition the school district received 
$257,000 in 1941-42 for so-called “maintenance and operation" 
grants and since 1942, when the policy was changed, substantial 
amounts “їп lieu of taxes on Lanham Act Housing Projects." 

Since much housing constructed in.Sar Diego is of a semiperma- 
nent or permanent type and is tax exempt, and since the prospects 
are that the United States is destined to have a large navy and air 
force for many years, it would appear reasonable to assume that the 
federal government is going to have to bear a substantial portion of 
the cost of maintaining schools in San Diego for some time to come. 
There are many comparable instances of federal assistance. Schools 
in forty-three of the forty-eight states were receiving Lanham Act 
funds in 1943-44. While it is true that in а few instances the federal 
ailed or eliminated a program of financial assist- 
for example, in the cases of the WPA, 
CCC, and NYA, it is generally true that, once launched on a program 
of subsidy, the government is unwilling or unable to discontinue the 
program. But this question and the implications of ш program are 


discussed in Chapter VII. 


D VEHICLE FOR REDISTRIBUTION OF TAX BURDEN 


government has curt 
ance, after launching it, as 


FEDERAL AID IS A GOO! 3 
Federal aid is agreed upon generally as a necessity if the nation 


is to have a reasonable minimum program of educational opportu- 
nity. In advocating it, proponents usually have presented the idea as 
an effective device for achieving certain desired educational objec- 
tives. As such it can be amply justified. But in addition to being an 
educational device, federal aid is also a financial device; it can 
be a vehicle for redistribution of the tax load among governmental 
units. Its potential effect could be to transfer from the states and 10- 
cal school districts to the national government a part of the financial 
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burden of maintaining and improving schools. Heer,” in his study 
conducted for the Advisory Committee on Education, concludes, 
"From the point of view of all four of the major tests of a good tax 
system—fiscal adequacy, administrative efficiency, equity, and eco- 
nomic effects—Federal aid for education offers a better method of 
raising new money for schools than State and local taxation." 

This finding, a new conception which is not generally understood 
and appreciated, even within the profession, is clearly another good 
argument for the proponents of federal aid. It is another "emerging 
truth" which should be scrutinized and, if found completely defensi- 


ble, applied to further the cause of stronger support of public edu- 
cation. 


Good Schools Are an Investment in Economic Well-Being 


Altho public-school administrators are familiar with the hypothesis 
that good schools constitute a social investment which pays dividends 
to the taxpayers, many of them, perhaps because they have lacked 
objective evidence to Support the idea, have made little use of it in 
defense of public education. The evidence now seems to be that such 
à thesis is defensible and can be Supported, if necessary, solely from 
àn economic standpoint, And What is perhaps more important, the 


public apparently is sympathetic to and willing to accept the idea. 
In the Educational Policies Com 


CEA ary curtailments in production.”2" 
Tn other words, whil le to measure the values of educa- 
* completely offset by education’s 


„А Heer, Clarence. Federal Aid and the Tax Probi 
No. 4. Washington, D. C.: Superi оса 


25 National Education Association and American Associ 
Policies Commission, op. cit., 227 p. 


Administrators, Educational 
2 Burke, Arvid J., op. cit., p. 137. 
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Society should not regard schools as an economic liability or even 
as an economic cost. Nor should attendance at school be considered 
anything but an economic gain. Public education is an investment 
in society's future, an investment which pays dividends. 

Therefore, as a final and all-important emerging truth, let it be 
remembered, first, that public education is clearly established as 
essential to economic well-being and that expenditures for public 
education can be defended, if necessary, on purely economic grounds. 
Second, let it be recognized that only thru substantial amounts of 
federal aid to education can reasonable minimum educational stand- 
ards be maintained and every boy and girl be guaranteed his educa- 
tional birthright. Finally, let it be known that, together with our in- 
creased national income and our expanding economy, educational 
expenditures must be increased greatly to provide more and better 


programs of education for all youth and as many of our adults as 


seek it. 


We Believe . 


* Home and school cooperation is more than mere division of 
tasks. True cooperation and understanding result when there is a 


mutual awareness on the part of the school and home of what each 
is able to provide for the youth. 1 


* When parents and other lay members of our communities as- 
sist in the development of policies and educational programs, they 


will be more willing and effective in putting such policies and pro- 
grams into action. 


ж We'must more effectively relate the program of the schools to 
community needs and interests. The community can become for 
pupils a living laboratory and textbook of social and civic life. 


Ж Wartime programs in the schools 
with industry and labor, with 
with veteran and war worker r 
for more adequately bridging 
community. 


involving close relationships 
volunteer service programs, and now 
ehabilitation programs, point the way 
the gap between the school and the 


K The schools have in time of war a dual task; they must con- 
tribute directly to the war effort and they also must be busy on the 


Spiritual, ethical, and cultural front. The schools more likely will 
succeed in this dual task if, 


thru community interest, understanding, 
and participation, the сїнє 


ens of the community realize that the 
Schools are schools of the beople. 


* Schools should become c 
teachers, pupils, parents, and social 


[234] 


CHAPTER IX 


Schools of the People 


N CONSIDERING the important educational problems in time of 
war and in the postwar period, we certainly must include a 
study of the relationship between schools and the communities 

in which the schools exist. One of the most challenging of these 
educational problems is the development of community interest 
and understanding. During times of peace our concept of educa- 
tion caused us to place an increasing emphasis upon the need for 


a closer relationship between educational programs and the needs 
e individual. This close relationship becomes 


of the community and th 
tion, our schools, and our com- 


imperative in time of war. Our na 


munity become one. 
We believe that in order to preserve our ideals as a nation, more 


emphasis must be placed upon the value of good relationships, 
involving the loyalties of schools and industry to the community. 
Perhaps the progress that has been made in this direction is our 
most significant achievement. The war production period has wit- 
nessed many changes in the programs of, schools, industry, and 
business. Vocational training programs for war production work- 
ers, developed thru the close cooperation of management, labor, 
and school authorities, have brought about a better understanding 
of schools and industry. The cooperative spirit and efficiency shown 
in meeting the new and pressing problems) &rosinguoue of the 
war have helped improve public relations generally. 

These good relationships also must involve the school and all 
community and civic agencies. Thru participation in war activities, 
teachers and school administrators: have made new contacts not 
only with the industrial life of the community but also with all 
phases of community living. These new contacts have given the 
educator a better understanding of and a greater interest in com- 
munity problems. The community as a result is developing a clearer 

interest in school problems. 


andes :ng and a keener Е 
inderstanding led The Support of Education in Wartime, 


In a bulletin entit 
[235] 
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issued in September 1942 by the Educational Policies Commission. 
the following message was directed to taxpayers: 

Your schools must be kept going during the war. Will they be maintained ona 
penny-wise basis or stepped up in efficiency so that they may increase their con- 


tributions to victory? Reductions in the school budget would not materially 


reduce your tax burden; they could, however, impair the morale and efficiency 
of the whole educational service. 


Education, health, and cultural services use little or no goods that are critically 
needed in war production. Keep your sense of pride in the opportunities your 
community offers to young people. Your local expenditures are under your Jocal 
control. Now is the time to spend money for the services that will make American 
youth skilful and strong enough to win the war and wise enough to build a 


lasting peace. 

It is unlikely that large numbers of taxpayers will heed this excel- 
lent message unless they have a keen interest in and clear under- 
Standing of their schools. Such an interest and understanding will 
result in the realization on the part of citizens that education is 
a truly cooperative task and, as such, requires their intelligent 
and active support. 

As stated, the war has forced the schools to become a more 
integral part of the community life. Wise educational strategists 
will seize the opportunity to continue this integrating process in 
the postwar era to the point that we more truly may refer to the 
nation’s schools as schools of the people. 

Four major steps m 
and understanding are 
standing and appreci 
(b) provide for the 
nity in developing t 
more effectively rel 
needs and interests; 


ust be taken if adequate community interest 
to be developed: (a) develop a mutual under- 
ation on the part of parents and teachers; 
active participation of the home and commu- 
he policies and curriculum of the schools; (c) 
ate the program of the Schools to community 
and (d) make the School a community center. 


Development of a Mutual Understanding 


We as school People usually acknowledge that it is the parents 
and not teachers and admini 


their children. We often act as if we 
do not believe this. 


1 National Education Association and Ameri iati En i 
1945.5, Gommission. The Support of Education ig ОНОН of School Administrators, Educational 
1942. p. 3, 


artime, Washington, D. С.; the Commission, 
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One of the greatest single obstructions in developing a better 
understanding between the school and the home has been the lack 
of parental contact with school activities. Parents have not been 
made to see that the school is their school; that they personally 
have responsibilities for its policies and accomplishments. This 
indifference is prevalent despite the splendid efforts put forth by 
parent-teacher organizations and the remarkable record witnessed 
in recent years in the scope of their work and accomplishments. 
Too often parents and teachers meet only when something un- 
pleasant happens. The attitudes on both sides on such occasions 
are not conducive to sympathetic understanding. One side is on the 
defensive; and the other, armed for the offensive. The result is 
an irritated parent and a hostile teacher. A deadlock often results. 

Parents and teachers who really are interested in parent-teacher 
s rarely are parties to such unpleasant and unnecessary 
cline to participate in this work, and fail 
he schools’ aims and methods who are 


organization 
scenes. It is those who de 
to inform themselves of t 


most frequently uncooperative. 4 | 
It is a well-established fact that the simple observation of school 


activities does not provide parents with an understanding essential 
for the guidance of children and an appreciation of the aims of 
the school. Parents must be active participants in school programs 
in order to grasp their significance. It is equally true that teachers 
cannot work understandingly with children and homes until they 
are willing to experience regularly planned parental contacts. 
When these two results are achieved, parents will not fear that 
the teacher is attempting to interfere in the rearing of the child, and 
teachers will not fear that parents are meddling in the conduct of 
school activities. The realization of these two goals is a first step 
toward an honest partnership between the home and the school. 
An understanding of the outlook: and attitude of parents as well 
as of the home environment is of great importance in developing 
this partnership. Today the pos al а teacher ns hee 
opportunity to study the pupil in the chi ы һоте setting. In 
preceding generations the reverse wd ort is good ax al Ше 
teacher particularly in rural districts, live is the homes of pupils 
in the colore of the school term. Today few teacher i: Mave oven 
a slight knowledge of family backgrounds and activities. When 
properly administered and coordinated, the work of visiting teach- 
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ers, nurses, counselors, and other special school representatives has 
compensated partially for the lack of close parental and home con- 
tacts. On the other hand, the fact that these specialized services 
are available tends unfortunately to give the teacher a feeling that 
his own efforts to make contacts with the home are not necessary. 

The importance of working more closely with homes has in- 
creased in this wartime period. Certain changes in family life have 
resulted from the war. One group in the Philadelphia Summer 


Workshop of 1942, Philadelphia Public Schools, summarized these 
changes as follows: 


1. We are working with a greatly increased number of children from homes 
where both parents are employed. 

2. We are working with children from homes where war has created an in- 
creased consciousness of racial and cultural differences. 


3. We are working with children from homes where economic problems have 
become matters of serious concern. 


4. We are working with children from homes w. 
fears because of circumstances relating to the war. 
5. We are working with children 
is increased transiency, overcrowdin 


here there are tensions and 


from homes in neighborhoods where there 
g, or the introduction of trailer camps. 
Teachers, principals, and Superintendents need to study their 
communities thoroly. They need to walk up and down the streets 
and observe how many churches, movies, recreation centers, tap 
rooms, and stores there are. In what types of houses are our pupils 


living? What races and nationalities are represented in the neigh- 
borhood? \ 


Ап аррагепї weaknes 
and understanding is t 


of school activities, enc Sene 
day school more Closely, and induce them to participate in dis- 
cussing the practices and ideals which shape the policies of the 
schools. 
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Aside from usual parent-teacher meetings, teachers are making 
more effective use of small group meetings with parents and chil- 
dren in specific grades or classes. Such meetings should supple- 
ment, of course, the personal conferences with parents. These 
meetings offer special advantages in that the class can be dis- 
cussed as a whole and the conversation directed to curriculum plans 
for the grade or class, textbooks and equipment, and teaching 
methods. Many times those parents who come to.such meetings 
with a “chip on their shoulders" obtain a new perspective thru 
the general discussion and exposition of goals and methods. They 
learn that some problems thought to be individual in the case of 
their own child are common to many. 

The parent-teacher association on the national, state, and local 
levels came into being because of the need for mutual under- 
standing between the home and school. The parent-teacher asso- 
ciation offers the school administrator a well-organized channel 
thru which he, as an educator, may interpret the educational pro- 
gram. Thru the parent-teacher association educators can do much 
to inform the public of the necessity in time of war of maintaining 
school budgets so that schools will not be forced to 
s of education, overcrowd classes, or curtail essential 
1m. The school administrator, in turn, should 
teacher association as an organized group of 
sisting the school personnel in knowing chil- 


adequate local 
lower standard: 
parts of the curriculu 
recognize the parent- 
parents capable of as 
dren and homes more intimately. 

In the following statement the paren 


referred to as an inclusive triangle: 


t-teacher association is 


There are many organizations in the land whose main object is service to the 
child, There are organizations of teachers; there are organizations of parents; 
and in almost any community the mothers of children and the teachers of these 
same children will find themselves joined in social or civic clubs. But the parent- 
teacher association alone is that inclusive triangular arrangement of parents and 
teachers at the base, with all activities pointing toward the apex, the child who 
is their mutual ward.” 

Unfortunately the triangle is not always complete at the base. 


The association becomes à parent association because the class- 
room teacher and administrator fail to become an integral part 


i i і School." National р 
of the P. T. A. in Relation to the School.” National Parent 

2 Williams, Charl O. “The Function 

Teacher 36: 24-27; May 1942. 
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of the triangle. Other associations are dominated by educators sot 
by special-interest groups.-Whether viewed from the standpoint 
of the school or Parents, the development of representative and 
cooperative local groups is a matter of vital concern to a com- 
munity. It is true, however, that educators do have a definite 
professional responsibility to become instrumental in improving 
the cultural and educational standards of local parent-teacher as- 
sociations. To do this adequately, teachers and administrators must 
have a sympathetic and intelligent understanding of the Purposes 
of the organization. They must participate fully in its activities 


to attain one of its primary objects, as 


stated in the parent-teacher manual: “to develop between educators 


in general in Many areas of community improvement—public health, 
safety, government, public 
facilities. 


Parent-teacher organiza- 


rst aid, nutrition, and child care 
ocal schoo] communities, 


€ of war, the efforts 
housing st 


can be established in 1 
Particularly in tim, 
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in parent-teacher organizations should take an active part in com- 
munity programs of immunization and control of venereal diseases. 
The parent-teacher association certainly should be most vitally inter- 
ested in programs of juvenile protection, including programs designed 
to provide for character building, recreation, day care for children 
of working mothers, and enforcement of child labor laws. Impor- 
tant contributions can be made to the war effort in cooperation with 
all other community agencies, thru adequate programs of safety 
education in homes, in schools, and in the community. 

As a part of the whole community recreation program, parent- 
teacher associations should be particularly active in developing 
recreational activities for children and adults in their own school 
communities. Community song festivals, amateur theatricals and 
pageants, hobby centers, parent-teacher choruses and orchestras, 
community field days, and informal adult education classes are a 
few of the activities the parent-teacher associations can sponsor. 

The world of the child and youth today is being invaded by many 
powerful enemies. The parent-teacher association can be instru- 
mental in organizing community opposition to such influences. At a 
time when there is a gradual lowering of the standards of behavior 


and citizenship in our nation, parent-teacher groups are challenged 


to still greater efforts in setting high moral and civic standards in 


their own communities. 

Home and school cooperati 
True cooperation and understan 
awareness on the part of the school an 
to provide for the child. 


on is more than mere division of tasks. 
ding result when there is a mutual 
d the home of what each is able 


Active Participation of Home and Community in Developing 


Policies and Curriculum 


ucator’s professional training, he quite often is 
policies and developing the curriculum from the 
w alone. It is true that the educator because of 
his training and experience is the logical leader in the process of 
school policy formulation and curriculum development. We must 
realize, however, that a democratic approach involves the participa- 
tion of the layman in educational planning. The layman can bring to 
the situation a point of view not always apparent to the profession- 


Because of the ed 
guilty of formulating 
educator’s point of vie 
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ally trained educator. We should be anxious to give the layman a 
hearing. 

But we must go beyond the point of merely giving parents and 
civic, business, and professional leaders a hearing. We must include 
them in groups which are studying policy or are working with cur- 
riculum problems. In the field of health education, for example, par- 
ents can present in an effective way the problems of health within 
the home as they meet them and can assist the school in developing a 
program which will be more realistic in its approach and content. 
When we are developing social studies programs, men and women 
working in government, civic, and social agencies can bring to curric- 
ulum committees many practical suggestions out of their own every- 
day experiences. In planning vocational education and training pro- 
grams as well as work programs for high-school pupils during this war 
period, representatives from industry and business have proved to 


be most helpful. In fact, their active participation is essential if such 
programs are to be effective, 


One of the objections often ex 
of the 1 


chool people. 


Tf the layman is included on 
policy and planning committees and on 


curriculum committees at the 
es have an Opportunity to see problems in 
their entirety, 


E Broups and committees, These men 
and women were intensely і 
“pet” theories and criticism 


doors not only to children and youth but also to 
nters where one may learn with hands as well 
1 their fellow citizens and discuss those problems 


* Schools should open their 
adults. They should become ce 


as books; where people can mee 
which concern their own and society’s future. 


Photograph by 
Public Schools of 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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their attitude when they began to see the problem from the educa- 
tional point of view. It has been just as interesting to note how often 
the educators have had their own visions enlarged as a result of the 
contributions made by the laymen. 

An engineer who is a member of a citywide mathematics committee 
approached the problem with the attitude that the schools were fail- 
ing miserably in that most of the high-school pupils were not enrolled 
in and succeeding in courses in higher mathematics. After working 
with the committee for a short time he came to the curriculum di- 
rector with the statement, “I did not realize how greatly the abilities 
and needs of pupils vary in the presentday high school.” On the 
other hand, the office manager of one of the largest industries in a 
certain city brought to the teachers working on the commercial 
course a much more adequate concept of the needs of business. 

Active lay participation in developing school policies is undoubt- 
edly one of the most effective ways to bring the whole community to 
the realization that it has a stake in the whole educational enterprise. 
whose child is in school is more likely to have a real in- 


The parent 
o children in school may or 


terest in the school. Families having n 


may not have this same interest. 
In a recent study made in the state of Ohio it was revealed that 


only slightly more than one-third of the families in any Ohio com- 
munity have children in the public schools. This same study calls 
attention to the fact that in 1900 nearly 30 percent of the population 
in Ohio was included between the ages of five and eighteen, while in 

1940 only 20.3 percent was included.* 
With increasingly fewer adults interested in schools thru their own 
children, the schools are faced with the immediate and serious chal- 
lenge of securing by other means the interest and support of these 
adults. As will be pointed out in other sections of this chapter, the 
school program itself must be related so closely to the needs of the 
whole community that it will have wholehearted public support, and 
ust be extended to more people thru more 


the educational services m e e 
comprehensive programs of adult education. Along with these efforts, 
however, we must intelligently and continuously enlist the participa- 
tion of childless laymen, as well as those who already have some in- 


terest thru their children attending school, in the formulation of 


school policies. 
2 Holy, T. C., and Wenger, Roy. “Families With Children in Ohio Public Schools.” Educational 
oly, B +» Ü А 
Research. Bulletin 21: 189-201; October 14, 1942 
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Schoolboards usually are made up of a group of laymen, not pro- 
fessional experts. At their best, schoolboards are composed of men 
and women elected by their neighbors and “constitute in the best 
democratic tradition an institution of local autonomy in affairs that 
touch intimately the entire community.” * They are composed of a 
group of laymen who are in a strategic position to affect definitely 
the policies and programs of the schools and to interpret these 
policies and programs to the community. All over our nation thou- 
sands of honest, sincere, and capable citizens are serving on school- 
boards without pay. In discussing the importance of lay participa- 
tion in school affairs, certainly we must give serious attention to these 
groups of unselfish men and women. | 

The most desirable type of schoolboard does not consider its func- 
tion to be that of executing policies. It expects the superintendent 
of schools to initiate and present policies for its consideration, modi- 
fication in light of its best judgment as a group of citizens, and, 
finally, authorization. The wise professional educator will consider 
it one of his most important functions to assist the schoolboard mem- 
ber to develop an understanding of the broad functions and pur- 
st help the board member 


‘ Bowden, R. D. “Why Shoot the Board?" Ameri, 
ja Bo mercan School Board Journal 197. 21-22, 62; Novem- 
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needs. The public must appreciate the necessity for such planning 
for the future. 

Boards of education must keep in close touch with their com- 
munities, take them into their confidence, and continuously inform 
them of present programs and future needs. Schoolboards and super- 
intendents of schools working in a close partnership can intelligently 
and wisely take advantage of the interests and energies of so-called 
“pressure groups” by directing these interests and energies to con- 
structive solutions of school problems. With wise professional leader- 
ship, schoolboards can become strong and forceful lay groups con- 
cerning themselves with the larger aims of education rather than 
being absorbed in promoting petty personal or political aspirations. 

The present emergency has resulted in the organization in many 
school systems of a wartime advisory committee made up of both 
educators and laymen. Such a procedure, a necessity in this time of 
` emergency, should be considered a necessity in the postwar period to 
follow, with its problems which will be at least as great as those in 
time of war. Since Pearl Harbor, committees representing industry, 
labor, the federal government, and the schools have surveyed the 
training facilities of communities so that schools and industries might 
cooperate fully to meet the emergency. Engineers from industry have 
worked with school authorities to determine the floor space and 
equipment necessary to do the job preliminary to preparing local 
requests for supplies and equipment. The advisory committees still 
are functioning. Because of committee members’ knowledge and 
familiarity with the operation of the training programs, as well as 
their willingness to assist in the plans for peacetime conversion, we 
are doing much to bridge cooperatively the possible gap between the 
present and the future. Such committees can and must function as 
postwar planning committees. 

In these days when a sacrificing public is both keenly aware of and 
grateful for the contributions being made by the schools, it is un- 
doubtedly an opportune time to acquaint the public with the tre- 
mendously important task the schools will face tomorrow. Certainly 
good public relations technic points to the importance of lay partici- 
pation in planning the postwar program of education. Cooperative 
planning should include representatives of groups such as labor, in- 
dustry, agriculture, professions, veterans, religious bodies, and many 


others. 
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When parents and other lay members of our communities have к 
opportunity to assist in the development of policies and educationa 
programs, they also will be of great assistance in putting such policies 
and programs into effect. The school alone will not be proposing a 


program, but the school and community together will have de- 
veloped it. 


Relating the Program of the Schools to Community 
Needs and Interests 


“Why is it?’ asked a principal who had watched students come 
and go in one school for over twenty years. ‘Why is it that so many 
of our students who participate in student activities while in school 
have so little interest in civic affairs after they graduate? We try 
to make our school democratic. We try to give every student a 
chance to take a responsible part in class work and student activ- 
ities. But the amount of carry-over to life after graduation is 
disappointingly small. There seems to be a gap between the 


school and the out-of-school world which we haven’t been able 
to bridge.’ "5 


For many years we have reco, 
need schools. We are beginning 
community. We are be. 
of the school to societ 
human experiences, and 
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social problems is required of all twelfth-year pupils. The basic 
reference material consists of two manuals. One has to do with 
community problems in the city and county in which the schools 
are located, and the other deals with governmental services in the 
city and county. The material for these manuals was developed 
with the assistance of numerous local government, civic, and social 
agencies. The point of departure in the development of an under- 
standing of civic, sociological, and economic problems is the 
pupil’s own home community. Pupils are visiting and studying 
local agencies with the enthusiastic cooperation of the officials in 
charge of these agencies. 

In.the same community a large conservation project was de- 
veloped several years ago to protect the city and valley from a 
recurrence of disastrous floods. In developing a conservation edu- 
cation program in the schools, an attempt is being made to use 
this important local conservation’ effort as a basis for certain 
phases of the program. 

The community can become a living laboratory and textbook 
of social and civic life. Planned excursions and guided observa- 
tions enable pupils to study community services and problems at 
firsthand. In addition to reading about community life, pupils 
may have experiences as young citizens in their own communities. 

Public schools thruout the country have organized all types of 
courses under the program of Vocational Training for War Pro- 
duction Workers. Nearly 7,000,000 persons have enrolled in these 
courses. The vocational schools have cooperated closely with 
‘industry in setting up special schools where needed and installing 
training programs within plants. Much attention has been given 
to an upgrading training program which is preparing workers for 
new jobs. In many instances, production lines have been set up 
in schools where the vocational program has provided the student 
with practical experience usually available only in the factory. 
We can be proud of the fact that, when industries needed workers, 
the schools had a part in the training program. In many com- 
munities the war program has required industrial conversion. It 
has meant the construction of new buildings, the changing of 
personnel, as well as the execution of other necessary modifica- 
tions as new problems arose. It involved the wholehearted co- 


operation of industry and the schools. For the schools it meant 
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changes in school facilities and equipment and the rental of 
additional floor space. It may be that the school formerly needed 


two machine shops; now five may be necessary. Aircraft sheet 
metal courses may have been non 


existent; now we may have several 
such courses. 


In Akron, Ohio, near an airport, there was an elementary- 
school building with an airplane hangar on the same lot. This 
school building was revamped to provide for the training of ar- 
plane mechanics and the installation of engines and accessories 
for a type of plane now being built in the city. In the same city 
there are two large aircraft, sheet metal fabrication schools in 
a rented building in the downtown area. Thru this program, 
administered jointly by industry and the schools, approximately 
25,000 workers have been trained. 

By late spring and early summer of 1943, the labor shortage 
in many areas had become acute. Schools saw the need for making 
further adjustment in their educational programs in order to help 
meet this emergency without depriving pupils of the training that 
is rightfully theirs. Not only the growing need for manpower, 
but also the restlessness of youth under the strain of war, directed 
attention to the need of an expanded program planned with the 
help of industry. Schools saw the necessity for pupils to get prac- 
tical experience thru close cooperation of the schools and the 
industrial organizations in our communities. In many commu- 
nities this led to a meeting with- representatives of the United 
States Employment Service and with personnel men from local 
industries. 

The following quotation i 


S taķen from the report of one such 
meeting held in the summe 


r of 1943: “It is the opinion of all 
of utmost importance and that all high- 
school youth should be advised and encouraged by both employer 
and school to continue high-school Studies and gauge working 
hours to fit in with high-school schedules,” 

This statement concerning the importance of the continuation 
of schoolwork while working part time, as seen by representatives 
of both industry and education, is the basis upon which many 
programs have been built Cooperative apprentice-training pro- 
grams have been planned ioj Y by the schools and industrial 
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organizations. The cooperative work which has been introduced 
wil not end with the war. 

It has been gratifying to note that industry has taken the re- 
sponsibility for seeing that the best interests of boys and girls 
are given first place in planning these programs. One official of 
industry wrote: “Since the apprentice will be drawn from the 
sixteen- to seventeen-year age group, it is a moral and practical 
responsibility of the industry to provide the necessary educational 
facilities to permit each boy to get a high-school diploma." 

In Akron, as a part of a cooperative apprentice-training pro- 
gram, a counseling program was set up to provide boys with the 
best possible guidance. Since trained advisers who had had’ wide 
experience in working with boys were needed, they were chosen 
from the public-school personnel. For their services they received 
a regular salary paid by the company. They held weekly group 
meetings with the boys, visited them at work, talked over their 
troubles, checked their problems with the foremen, advised them 
to return to school, and helped them plan their courses for the 
next school term. As a result of the careful guidance provided, 
80 percent of the boys who worked in this plant went back to 
school. Of the remaining 20 percent, a large number had gradu- 
ated in June. After the program had been in operation for some 
months, the company made the following comments upon the 
success of the undertaking: “It is the unanimous opinion of the 
foremen and supervisors at the end of the summer that the men 
of tomorrow did an excellent job, from the standpoint of quality, 
quantity, interest and discipline." 

As the results of the joint efforts of schools and industry begin to 
appear, we realize what cooperation can mean, not only now, but 
in the future as well. When industry puts the welfare of youth above 
any other consideration, much has been gained. 

School administrators must know where they are going, and then 
they have the right to demand that the industrial leaders of the 
community help in working out future problems which involve 
community responsibility. However, educators must not forget 
that they, in turn, have an obligation to fulfil that will not only 
improve the morale of the community but also render an advantage 
to industry. In our schools we must aim to create a more healthy 
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attitude toward work—a realization on the part of the individual 
that the entire community pays the price when workmen do not 
deliver an honest day’s labor. 

These illustrations are referred to not because they are unique 
but because they are examples of relating in-school experiences to 
problems and situations which are meaningful in the pupils own 
community. Communities. are quick to appreciate such efforts to 
bridge the gap between the school and the out-of-school world. 

Children learn to be good citizens by doing the things good citizens 
do—in the school and outside the school. Community activity should 
reach out to community health, recreation, cultural, civic, and 
religious agencies. The war has brought an increased measure of 
realism into the educational programs of our schools. Since Pearl 
Harbor, schools have met innumerable challenges in the field of 
community and national service—in promoting the war effort. The 
schools have provided student farm labor, nurses’ aides, junior 
air-raid wardens and messengers, and workers in retail stores. Pupils 
and teachers have participated most effectively in bond selling and 
salvage campaigns, promoted victory gardens, developed food con- 
servation programs in cooperation with various community agencies, 
and produced thousands of model airplanes for the armed services. 
Thru such activities and many others, our pupils and teachers have 
demonstrated their ability to assume their responsibility as citizens 
of their communities. We can assume the attitude that these ac- 
tivities are necessary "extras" which interfere with the regular 
School program, or we can consider these experiences as an integral 
Part of the citizenship training program of the schools and as à 
means of gradually inducting children and young people into actual 
cooperation with the community 
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activities of children and youth. The school system has assumed 
that, when children are provided opportunities for experiences which 
give pleasure, they voluntarily will seek such experiences. Further- 
more, it has been assumed that when teachers are more aware of 
these community resources they will be more proficient in directing 
children in the use of such resources. М 

Communities harassed with the problem of coping with increased 
juvenile delinquency will have a tendency to support schools which 
demonstrate a real and intense interest in guiding children and 
youth into wholesome leisure-time and recreational activities. 

In every community today much thought is being given to post- 
war planning. As the requirements of the armed forces change, 
calling for decreasing quantities of some products and a greater 
amount of others, the training program must be adjusted. Where 
formerly drillers and riveters were needed, there now may be а de- 
mand for special welders and lathe operators. These are only symp- 
toms of the changes communities will face as the nation swings from 
war to peacetime activities. The economists and statesmen will play 
the role of advisers and leaders in attempting to solve the postwar 
economic and social problems, but the schools will have the respon- 
sibility of cooperating with all community agencies in various ways. 

One of the major problems to be met by the schools and com- 
aring for the millions of men and women who are 
armed services. We must provide these 
men and women with the needed educational and vocational guidance 
and assist them in making the many necessary adjustments as they 
return to civilian life. To meet this need adequately, the spirit of co- 
operation between the schools and the community developed during 
the war must be strengthened increasingly. In the postwar period 
the need for teamwork will be even greater than at present. 

The men and women returning from military service have learned 
how to sacrifice for their country and how to cooperate to a degree 
seldom attained in civilian life. Their experience will enrich greatly 
their potential worth to the community and nation. They will have 
experienced firsthand the interdependence of the peoples of the 
world. Some will have felt the demoralization of imprisonment at the 
hands of those who disregard the dignity of human life. Many will 
have realized more fully the meaning of freedom, having seen the re- 
sults of oppression in the invaded countries of the world. They will 
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understand that a nation which permits itself to get into the hands 
of unscrupulous leaders not only brings chaos upon its own people 
but is a menace to its neighbors, They will know that we cannot live 


alone in uninterrupted security, oblivious of what is happening in 
other countries. 


some of the problems that 
nt thought and leadership. 
are to serve in the best way 
the program of the conver- 
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Just exactly what specific steps should be taken by the schools will 
have to be determined as the need arises. One criterion by which the 
community will decide on the amount of support it will give to the 
school is the extent to which the school relates its work to a solution 
of the problems affecting the daily living of the citizens of that com- 
munity. The public is not satisfied with schools that are isolated 
from the community and the grim réalities of these days. The public 
will not be satisfied with schools which are not keenly aware of the 


realities of trying postwar days. 


The School as a Community Center 


Often referred to as arsenals of democracy, the schools should not 
only work with available community agencies and groups but also 
become community centers in and around which teachers, pupils, 
parents, and social, civic, and recreational agencies function during 
these times of stress. 

Certainly we, as administrators and classroom teachers, have been 
sorely remiss in our efforts to adapt and utilize the schools for com- 
munity service and activities. Altho representing an investment of 
many billions of dollars, school buildings are used on the average 
only about forty hours a week for nine months of the year. Based 
upon the assumption that they might be used to advantage from ten 
to twelve hours a day for twelve months, the actual use amounts to 
about 35 percent of the total time available. In almost any city and 
hamlet any night of the year one will find the public schools “dark, 
gloomy, unused piles of brick and mortar." They represent an enor- 
mous “frozen” asset. 

Wartime is bringing people together as never before. As a result, 
the trend toward a wider use of public-school buildings is gaining 
ground rapidly. This development can be seen in activities ranging 
from greatly expanded extracurriculum programs after school hours 
and evening recreational centers for children and youth to both 
formal and informal educational and recreational programs for 
adults. 

The war has stimulated greatly the interest of thousands of com- 
munities in providing programs and situations for children and youth 
where interests can be developed under wholesome auspices. Schools 
can work with parents in building home-centered recreation thru 
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hobbies, clubs, parties, and small-group activities. In es pat 
munities, however, many youngsters need a place to go in : po e 
ning. They need the friendship, counseling, and guidance o :: p. 
understanding recreational leaders. Schools are being ефи " 
young people weekday evenings for dances, games, discussion, s. a 
Work, or artistic pursuits. Such endeavors are and can be underta : : 
by the schools themselves, by "parent-teacher associations, you га 
serving organizations, neighborhood coordinating councils, chur 

federations, city recreation bureaus, service clubs, and many others. 
Parents and other volunteer leaders are giving their energy and pisa 
The schools often will find it necessary to discover those groups which 
are potential sponsors for such programs. ks 

One of the reasons for poor recreational programs has been th 

lack of unification in planning. Narrow and compartmentalized plan- 
ning has resulted in confusion and misunderstanding as to pe 
of various agencies and as to the use of recreational facilities inclu 

ing school buildings and playgrounds. Actual competition for bes 
stituency and facilities has developed among public and von 
recreational organizations. The school as a community center shoul 

be a part of the community recreational system. School adminis- 
trators and schoolboards should be represented on the committee or 
commission responsible for the community recreation program. In a 


small number of communities recreation departments are under 
school jurisdiction (see Chapter П). 


In planning postwar building p 
boards of education Should be cer 
not only to meet the needs of the 
to much use as a part of the co 


rograms, school administrators ae 
tain that school property is planne 
school program but also with a view 
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Schools are seeing more clearly the need for opening their doors 
during the afternoons and evenings not only to children and youth 
but also to adults. These men and women should form the habit of 
coming to the schools to participate in constructive community proj- 
ects, discussion groups, community service activities, and social 
and recreational programs. Father-son and mother-daughter classes 
and activities offer many great possibilities. The schools should be- 
come centers where one may learn with hands as well as with books; 
where an office worker can supplement his busy working hours with 
those things which make for more abundant living; where a man 
may read, talk to or meet his fellow citizens, and discuss those prob- 
lems which concern his own and society’s future. Opportunities 
should be made available for the wife and mother which will help her 
to do her job of homemaking more efficiently and expertly. 

An unusually significant development is the Shorewood, Wiscon- 
sin, adult school program where for the past twelve years more adults 
have attended the classes than there are children enrolled in the 
schools, The California School Code in its Civic Center Act specifi- 
cally provides for the use of school buildings and school grounds for 
all types of community programs. Several sections of the school code 
empower school districts to organize special day and evening classes 
and evening high schools. The adult education program which has 
been developed under these legal provisions is general in nature, em- 
bracing vocational, academic, civic, literacy, homemaking, health, 
and avocational education. According to the State Department of 
Education, approximately one out of every six adults in the state over 
eighteen years of age attends these classes at some time during the 
school year. During the school year 1941-42 the total enrolment was 


over 970,000 different adults. 

The Civic Center Act provides: 

6.750. There is hereby established a civic center at each and every public 
school building and grounds within the State of California, where the citizens, 
parent-teachers’ association, Campfire Girls, Boy Scout troops, farmers’ organiza- 
tions, clubs and associations formed for recreational, educational, political, eco- 
c, artistic and/or moral activities of the respective public school districts 
of California may engage in supervised recreational activities 
and where they may meet and discuss, from time to time, as they may desire, 
any and all subjects and questions which in their judgment may appertain to the 
educational, political, economic, artistic and moral interests of the citizens of 


nomic, 
within the State 
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the respective communities in which they may reside. Governing boards of the 
respective school districts within the State may authorize the use, by such citizens 


and organizations of any or all other properties under their control, for super- 
vised recreational activities, 


Attention again is called to the fact that schools will need to open 
their doors to thousands of returning servicemen who will be seeking 
further education, both formal and informal. The public schools must 
act now in developing these programs, or other agencies now in exist- 
ence, or set up for the purpose, will seize the opportunity. 

We must recognize, of course, that there are factors which present 
difficulties in this matter of making schools community centers. In 
Some communities legal restrictions make it difficult to use school 
buildings for any other than strictly school purposes. The greater 
use of school buildings costs money. Communities must be willing 
to assume financial responsibility. A lack of respect for public prop- 
erty, resulting in destruction, has been an important factor in cur- 
tailing the use of school buildings by community agencies and groups. 
"Thousands have yet to learn that the damage they do to public prop- 
erty must be paid for by themselves; that its repair and upkeep are 
as much their individual responsibility and as inescapable as the 
burden of caring for their own homes; that when workmen submit 
statements for labor and materials each citizen, whether he realizes 


it or not, must pay his share of the bill. 
^. Whatever these problems 


to find a way to solve them 


: » too, is a tremendous force in stimulating 
the best in public relations, 


These Are the Times— 


* * * that try men's souls," wrote Thomas Paine during the 
American Revolution. He continued: “The summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the service of their 
country; but he that stands it now, deserves the love and thanks 
of man and woman.” 

Thomas Paine wrote with vigor for he was seeking to rally Amer- 
icans at one of the most critical points in the Revolution. History 
credits him with being a major factor in the winning of America's 
freedom. Hot, stinging words were the weapons he used to lash the 
laggard consciences of his day. 

America faces a crisis today. The crisis presents two paramount 
issues: how to win the war most quickly and effectively, and how: 
to reconstruct and adjust American life during the postwar period. 

Within the second of these issues the problem of education is un- 
questionably of great importance. The place given to education in 
the postwar period will determine the role of America two decades 
hence. Educational opportunity, vocational efficiency, effective citi- 
zenship, worthy home and community participation, ЕНИ 
health and happiness—these pillars of American life can be reached 
only thru a program of education that is modern in method, efficient 
in organization, adequate in finance, and forward-looking in pur- 
pose. America has made great progress along these lines, but much 
still needs to be done. The purpose of this yearbook has been to 
indicate improvements which are reasonable goals for the next 


decade. , 
7 written by Thomas Paine. No reader will 


This yearbook was not 
fling cae back—scorched and shocked by the words upon these 
pages. Yet this volume does carry a message for those who will take 


time to fead it. The suggestions made are pertinent to America's 
crisis today and tomorrow. Ahead of us lie the Paths to Better 
Schools. Of the men and women who pay lip Service to education, 
how many can be counted upon now? 1 Education needs advocates, 
both lay and professional, who are willing to work for America's 


ideals. 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


The American Association of School Administrators 
A Department of the National Education Association of the United States 


Adopted at New Orleans, Louisiana, February 1937 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE [—NAME 

The name of this Associatio 

Administrators, a departmen 
the United States, 


n shall be the American Association of School 
t of the National Education Association of 


ARTICLE II—OBJECT 


The object of this Association shall be to maintain and elevate the prog 
fessional and ethical standards of the teaching profession in general and its 
administrative and Supervisory service in particular, and to promote аси 
ities which will look toward the accomplishment of the following objec- 
tives: to assist its members to understand the development of American 
culture in its relationship to education; to assist its members to develop an 
understanding of the fields, services, and responsibilities of education; to 
achieve a unified professional strength for the improvement of education; 


and to place before the public the facts and viewpoints which will lead to 
an intelligent appreciation of the work of the schools. 


ARTICLE III—Mrzuwnznsurip 
SECTION 1. Memberships in the 


American Association of School Admin- 
istrators shall consist of acti 
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па ор the privileges of this Association except the right to vote 

Section 4. All members of the National Education Association who 
have been engaged in supervisory or administrative positions as defined in 
Section 2 of this article, and who have retired from such service, may have 
the privilege of honorary membership in this Association upon DN 
dation of the Executive Committee. 7 

Section 5. All members of the National Education Association who are 
eligible to active membership in the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators shall become life members of the Association upon the payment of 
a membership fee of $100, which may be made.in ten equal annual pay- 
ments, or upon securing a contribution of $250 to the Permanent Educa- 
tional Research Fund, which may be paid in five equal annual installments. 
All such contributions and life membership fees shall become a part of the 
Permanent Educational Research Fund. Life members shall be exempt from 
other membership fees in the American Association of 


the payment of all 
ights and privileges of active 


School Administrators, and shall have all the r 
members. 
Section 6. The Executi 


credentials of all applicant 
visions of the preceding sections of this article. 


ve Committee shall have power to pass upon the 
s for membership, in accordance with the pro- 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be a President, a First 
Vicepresident (who shall be the retiring President), a Second Vicepresident, 
an Executive Secretary, and four members of the Executive Committee who, 
with the other officers of this Association, with the exception'of the Execu- 
tive Secretary, shall constitute the Executive Committee. 

2. The President and Vicepresidents shall hold office for the 


March 15 following their election. 
tive Secretary shall be selected by the Executive 


SECTION 
period of one year, from 
Section 3. The Execu 


Committee for an indefinite period. 
Section 4. Members of the Executive Committee shall hold office for 


four years, commencing March 15 following the date of election, one mem- 
ber retiring each year. At the first election the member receiving the largest 
number of votes shall serve for a term of four years and the others for three, 
two, and one years, respectively, according to the number of votes received. 


ARTICLE V—ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The election of the President shall be conducted by mailing 
an annual preferential pallot to all active members of the Association. The 
primary preferential ballot shall call for three nominations, designated as 
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first, second, and third choices. The names of the five persons receiving 
the highest number of votes in this primary preferential ballot shall be 
submitted in a final preferential ballot, on which active members shall again 
indicate their first, second, and third choices. The primary ballot shall be 
mailed on or before October 1 and returned not later than midnight of 
October 21. The final ballot shall be mailed not later than December 1 and 
returned not later than midnight of December 21. The person who receives 
the preferential plurality in the final ballot shall be declared elected by the 
Executive Committee. On or before February 1 the Board of Tellers shall 
officially certify and announce the results of the election. 

SECTION 2. The procedure for the election of officers other than the 
President shall be as follows: Nominations shall be made from the floor 
at the conclusion of the general session held on the morning of the third day 
of the annual meeting. 

Section 3. Method of balloting—The membership cards issued by the 
Executive Secretary of the Association to the members shall be provided 
with a detachable stub, to be exchanged for a ballot. . 

Suitable places for the balloting shall be provided and announced in the 
official program. One of the ballot boxes shall be at the main entrance to 
the auditorium in which the general sessions are held. 

The ballot boxes shall be open for voting from 11 A. м. until бр. M. on 
the fourth day of the annual meeting. А 

Those candidates receiving the highest number of votes for the respective 
offices shall be considered the choice of the Association, and declared elected. 

SECTION 4. Announcement of the results of balloting—At the last regular 
business session, the President shall call for the report of the Executive 
Secretary, announcing the result of the ballot cast for the several officers 


of the Association. In case of a tie vote, the Executive Committee shall cast 
lots to determine the successful candidate. 

Section 5. The Board of Teller: 
Executive Secretary shall be in 
for all officers. 


5, the Executive Committee, and the 
charge of the entire procedure of balloting 


ARTICLE VI—SrANDING COMMITTEES 


ARTICLE VII—ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of this 


1 Association shall be held on the fourth Sun- 
day in February, and the four Succeeding days, 
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ARTICLE VIJI—AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution may be altered or amended at any annual meeting by 
two-thirds vote of the active members present, the proposed amendment 
having been submitted in writing at the previous annual meeting. 


BYLAWS 
ARTICLE I—DUTIES oF OFFICERS 


It shall be the duty of the President to preside or to arrange 
all meetings and in conjunction with the Executive 
Committee to prepare programs for the annual meeting of the Association; 
to appoint all committees not otherwise provided for. He shall be chairman 
and a member of the Executive Committee, and shall call meetings of this 
Committee whenever he deems it necessary, or whenever he is requested so 
to do by a majority of the members of the Committee. He shall perform all 
other duties appertaining to his office. 

SECTION 2. In the absence of the President, the Vicepresidents shall 
preside in turn. In case of vacancy in the office of President, the Second 
Vicepresident shall at once succeed to the office of President. 

Section 3. The Executive Secretary shall keep a complete and accurate 
record of the proceedings of all meetings of the Association and all meetings 
of the Executive Committee; shall conduct the business of the Association 
as provided by the Constitution and Bylaws; and in all matters not defi- 
nitely prescribed therein be under the direction of the Executive Commit- 
tee, and in the absence of direction by the Executive Committee, shall be 
under the direction of the President. He shall receive all moneys due the 
Association and transmit them monthly to the Executive Secretary of the 
National Education Association; shall countersign all bills approved for 


payment by the Executive Committee or by the President in the interval 
: Executive Committee. He shall have his records 


between meetings of the | 
present at all meetings of the Association and Executive Committee. He 
shall keep a list of members of the Association and shall revise said list 

Executive Committee and custodian 


annually. He shall be Secretary of the 
shall give such bond as may be re- 


of all property of the Association. He 
the Executive Committee. He shall submit an annual report to 


quired by f ' 
the Executive Committee at each annual meeting. At the expiration of his 
term of office he shall turn over to his successor in office all money, books, 
and property of the Association. He shall serve during the pleasure of the 
Executive Committee. 
ARTICLE I 
itive Committee shall assist the President in ar- 


SECTION 1. The Execu 
ging the annual program. Tt shall fix the place of the annual meeting. 


SECTION 1. 
for presiding officers at 


]—DuTIES OF CoMMITTEES 


ran 
е 
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Tt shall select an Executive Secretary for an indefinite term and fix his 
salary. | 

It shall authorize the appointment of special commissions for investiga- 
tion and research. It shall determine the amount of money to be expended 
in such investigations, but in no case shall it incur debt. It shall determine 
what departments of the National Education Association and what other . 
educational organizations shall be invited to hold meetings with this Asso- 
ciation. ` 

SEcTION 2. The Resolutions and Audit Committees and the Board of 
Tellers shall be appointed by the President and shall make their reports at 
the next annual meeting succeeding their appointment. 


Articte III—Duxs 
The dues of this Association shall be $5 per year for both active and asso- 
ciate members, and shall be paid annually to the Executive Secretary. 
ARTICLE IV—VACANCIES 


All vacancies occurring in any office other than that of President shall be 
filled by the Executive Committee, 


ARTICLE V—RULES oF ORDER 


Robert's Rules of Order shall 


govern in all business meetings of this Asso- 
ciation. 


ARTICLE VI—AMENDMENTS 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


The American Association of School Administrators 


A Department of the E 


National Education Association of the United States 


Corrected to November 6, 1944 


(*) indicates the Life Members of the Department 


A 
Aaron, Sadie, B.A.'25, Stanford Un 
~ M.A.'29, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ. 


Psychologist, Pub. Sch., Houston, Texas, 
since 1929. 


Abbett, Merle J., А.В.'07, Franklin Col.; 
A.M.18, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; 


. 18, 
Sch., Admin. Bldg, Ft. Wayne 


Supt. of 
M.A.'32, Stanford 


2, Ind., since 1932. 
Abbott, Pansy Jewett, f 
ch., Redwood City, 


Univ.; Co. Supt. of S 
Calif., since 1925. 

Abbott, Warren W., А.В.'29, Western Mich. 
Tchrs. Col, Kalamazoo, Mich.; M.A.'39, 
Wayne Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Keego Har- 
bor, Mich., since 1932. 

Abell, J. A., A-B.'10, A.M.'14, Ind. Univ.: 
Supt. of Sch., Nappanee, Ind., since 1923. 


Abernethy, Robert R., Diploma "15, State 
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Col. Dist., Kentheld, Calif. Е 

Averill, Forrest G., A.B.'24, M.A.'28, uon 
of Mich.; Supt. of Sch, East Gran 
Rapids 6, Mich., since 1935. а 

Avery, Andrew, Diploma '27, Young Har 
Col; A.B. in Ed.'29, Univ. of Ga.;, oi 
Supt. of Sch. Court House, Bainbridge, 
Ga., since 1933. 


Axtell, Paul H., Ph.D.'34, New York Univ.: 
Supvg. Prin, of Sch. Caldwell, N. J. 
since 1938, р 

Ayer, Fred C., B.S.’02, Upper Iowa Univ.: 
M.S.’05, Georgetown Univ.; Ph.D.15. 
Univ. of Chicago; Prof. of Educ, Admins 
Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas, since 1927. 

Ayers, Solon G., Supt, Haskell Inst, 

awrence, Kansas. А 

Ayres: Frank M., А.В’24, M.A.'26, Univ. 


of Mich.; Supt! of Sch, Dundee, Mich. 
Since 1924, 


B 


Babcock, С, D. A.B.31 
Wash.: S " Sch d 
since 1943. ^^ Of Sch, 

Babcock, Earl H., pj " ich. State 

s «, Diploma '09, Mich. Sti 

pamal Col, Ypsilanti, Mich.; B.A.22. 

CAT v. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch. 

rand Haven, Mich., since 1923, 

Babcock, George Thomas, D. E, Heath & 


Co. 182 Second St, Sui Francisco, Calif. 
Babcock, Mrs 


Albany 6, N. Bath Evans, 257 State St. 


Col. of 
Wash., 


State 
Ephrata, 
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Babcock, S. H., Co. Supt. of Sch., Medina, 
Ohio, since 1921. 

Baber, S. M. В.А.'29, Baylor Univ.; 
M.A.'42, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Electra, Texas, since 1944. 

Bachman, Walter E., B.S.'14, Drake Univ.; 
M.R.E.'20, D.R.E.’23, Boston Univ.; Dean 
and Prof. of Philosophy and Religious 
Educ., York Col., York, Nebr., since 1936. 

Bachmann, Sophie C., Diploma '96, Detroit 
Normal Tr. Sch.; Prin, Majeske Sch., 
Detroit, Mich., since 1925. 

Bachrodt, Walter L., A.B.'20, A.M.'21, Stan- 
ford Univ.; Supt. of Sch, San Jose 14. 
Calif., since 1921. 

Bacon, Allen E, Ph.B.'!l. Lafayette Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. since 
1934, 

Bacon, 
Univ.; 
Beacon St., 

Bacon, Francis Leonard, 
western Col; A.M.'16. i 
LL.D.'32, Southwestern Col; L.H.D.'37, 
Williams Col; Supt, Evanston Twp. 
H. S., Evanston, Ill, since 1928. 

Bacon, Paul, Valentine, A.B.'98, Harvard 

niv.; Editor-in-Chief, Allyn & Bacon, 
50 Beacon St., Boston 8. Mass., since 1921. 


Bacon, Willard H., А.В.'00; Brown Univ.; 
of Educ.; Supt. of 


Ed.D.'34, R. I. Col. of 
Sch., Westerly, R. I., since 1913. 
Badger, O. B., B.S.'23, Kansas State Col.: 
M.S.'31, Colo. State Col.; Asst Supt. of 
Sch., 631 N. E. Clackamas St.,. Portland 8. 


Oregon, since 1940. 
Baer, D. С., В.5.'12, Heid 
of Sch., Bucyrus, Ohio, since 1935. 


Baer, Herbert K., State Supvr. of Elem. 
Sch., 913 Shawnee Circle, Charleston. 


MOT Hi Col. 
Baer, seph A., Ph.B.'10, iram Col: 
MA. Univ. Of Chicago; Ph.D. 28, Ohio 
State Univ.; Dir. Div. of Research and 
Planning, State Dept. of Educ., Hartford, 
Conn., since 1938. 


Bagnall, J. R., Supt- of Sch., 


iE A., A.B.'29, Ju iata Col.; 
Bagshaw, Robert „ А.В.'29, Jun is 
M AC35, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Hanover, Pa., since 1938. m Ч 
B . G. A.B.1S, Wittenberg Poga 
Pec Columbia Univ.; Supt, Cuyahoga 
Hgts. Sch., 4820 E. 7156, Cleveland 9 
Ohio, since 1943. 


Bail, Phillip, M. 
M.A.'28, Ph.D.'31, 
Dean, Col. of Educ., 


A.B.'96, Harvard 


Charles Edward, 
Bacon, 50 


Publisher, Allyn & B 
Boston 8, Mass, since 1917. 


A.B.'12, South- 
Columbia Univ.: 


elberg Cól.; Supt. 
i 35. 


Mt. Pleasant. 


apolis 8, Ind., since he у; ei 

Bai L, Bibi Опере tH 

апер. A Míami Univ. | Supt. of Sch. 
ince 1929. 


Greenville, Ohio, sin i P» 
nd Ph.B.'09, Dickinson 
. of Sch. Allentown, 


6, M.S.’07, Univ. 
bia Univ.; Prof. 
n Univ. of Calif., 


f Calif.; „D, 
of Educ., Haviland Hall 


Berkeley 4, GN Bah; A.M.'24, Univ. 


Bailey, Francis 08 
of Mich.; Ph.D “Gorham, 


Western State 


Maine, since 1940. ^ 

. A.B/23, Baylor Univ 

Bailey, Јо s of Colo.; Supt. of Sch» 
Breckenridge, Texas, since 1939. 


Bailey, Thomas D., A.B,’19, Wofford Col.: 
М.А738, Univ. of Fla; Supvg. Prin. of 
E Pedes 2, Fla. since 1943. 

ailie, Lorraine M., Pri 

кен онаа Prin, Columbus Sch., 
Baily, Carl S., A.B.'19, Wash 

Col: ‘Supt. ‘of Sch., Rc since 


Bain, Winifred E. Ph.B.'24, Uni i- 
cago; M.A.'26, Ph.D.'29, уолу is 
Pres., Wheelock Col., Boston, Mass., since 


Grinnell Col.: 
i Supt. of 


Bair, Frederick Н) A.B.'12, Grinnell Col: 
M.A.17, Ph.D.’33, Tchrs. Col., "Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Bronxville 8, N. Y.. 


since 1936. 


Bair, Medill, B.S.'35, State Tchrs. Col. 
Trenton, N. M.A.'39, Tchrs. Col, 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch, East 


Greenwich, R. L, since 1942. 

Baird, Paul R., A.B.'12, A.M.'15, Hamilton 
Col; M.Ed.'42, Springfield Col.; Supt. of 
Sch,, Ludlow, Mass., since 1931. 

Baird, William J., A.B.’18, Univ. of Ala.: 


A.M.'21, Tchrs. Col. Columbia Univ.; 
Prin, Jefferson Co. Н. S. Tarrant, Ala. 
since 1921. 


Baker, B. B., A.M.'08, Ohio Northern Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Fairfield, Ala., since 1923, 
Baker, Clara Belle, A.B.'09, A.M.'11, North- 
western Univ.; Dir., Children's Sch., Natl. 

Col. of Educ., Evanston, Ill, since 1926. 
Baker, Edna Dean, B.A.'20, M.A.’21, North- 
‘western Univ.; B.E.13, Natl Col. of 
Educ.; Litt.D.’41, Georgetown Col.; Pres., 
Natl. Col. of Educ., Evanston, Ill, since 


Baker, Frank E. A.B.'05, Allegheny Col.; 
‘A.M.'09, Harvard Univ.; L.H.D.'28, Alle- 
gheny Col: Pres, State Tchrs. Col, Mil- 
waukee, ‚ Since 1923. 

Baker, George C., М.Е.'06, State Tchrs. Col., 
‘Bloomsburg, Pa.; Ph „ Lafayette Col.; 
M.A.13, Univ. of Pa.; Supt. of Sch. 
Moorestown, N. J., since 1913. 

Baker, Harold V., A.B.18, Baker Univ.: 
M.A.26, Univ. of Colo.; Prin, Daniel 
Webster Sch., New Rochelle, N. Ү., since 


1932. 

Baker, 1га William, A.B. in Ed.'14, Kansas 
State Tchrs. Col., Emporia, Kansas; 
B.8.15, Kansas State Agrl. Col; A.M. in 
Ed/20, Univ. of Chicago; Britton Н. S., 
Britton, Okla. 

Baker, Ira Young, A.M.'33, Gettysburg Col.; 
Co. Supt. of Sch, Court House, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., since 1937. 

L. D. M.A.'29, Wash. State Col.; 
Supt, Highline Pub. Sch., 253 S. 152nd 
St., Seattle 88, Wash., since 1941. 

Baker, Marvin P. M.A.'33, Univ. of Т : 
Supt. of Sch, Corpus Christi, (EXER RIDE 
1942. 

Baker, Stuart К., A.B.'32, Cent 
Круз. Col., Mt. Pleasant, Me MAS 
Wayne Univ.; Supt, Big Beaver HUS 
Birmingham 4, Mich. since 1929. ^ 

Baker, Thomas Powell, M.A.'31, i 
Texas; Dir, Sec. Educ., Pub, Sekt 
Orange, Texas, since 1942. й P" 

Baker, William Wallace, A.M.'31 
Col, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sa he 
rion, Ark., since 1928. xm d 
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in, Clare C., Asst. Admin. Dir, Div. 

PORTU wuss Bal of idus, nv te ek 
St., Brooklyn 2, М. Y. 

Baldwin, Robert Dodge, A.B.'13, Princeton 
Univ.; A-M.'16, Columbia Univ.; Ph.D.'26, 
Cornell Univ.; Prof. of Educ, W. Va. 
Univ., Morgantown, W. Va., since 1931. 

Ball, Ernest C., Supt. of Sch., 317 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 

Ball, James J., Asst. Supt. of Sch. in charge 
of Bus. Management, 414 14th St., Denver 
2, Colo., since 1927, 

Ball, Lester B., B.E.'34, Northern Ill. State 
Tchrs. Col., De Kalb, Ill.; M.A.’38, North- 
Western Univ.; Dist. Supt. of Sch:, High- 
land Park, Ill., since 1943, 

Ballentine, Will G., Supt. of Sch., Menom- 
onie, Wis, since 1920, 

Balliette, Ralph Ernest, Ph.B.'23. Ph.M.'27, 
Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Sch., Platteville, 
Wis., since 1933. 

Ballintine, O. P., Ph.B.'09, Grove City Col.; 
Prin, Har-Brack Union Н. S, Bracken- 
ridge, Pa., since 1924, 

* Ballou, Frank Washington, B.S.'04, Tchrs. 
CoL, Columbia Univ.; M.A.'08, Univ. of 
Cincinnati;  Ph.D.'14; Harvard  Univ.; 
LL.D.'41, Marietta Col.; LL.D.'43, George 
Washington Univ.; Pres., Dept. of Super- 
intendence, 1925-26; Supt. of Sch., Wash- 
ington, D, C.. 1920-1943, Address: 3117 
45th St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Bamberger, Florence Eilau, B.S.'14, M.A.'15, 
Ph.D.'22, Tchrs. Col. Columbia Univ.; 

Dir., Col. for Tchrs., Johns Hopkins Univ., 

Baltimore 18, Md., since 1937. 

Bandy, Mrs. Eleanor K., A.B.'01, Stanford 
Univ. a A Supt. of Sch., Woodland, Calif., 

935. 


зїпсе 

Bangs, Cecil Warren, B.Di.'05, B.A.26, 
Iowa State Tchrs. Col., Cedar Falls, Iowa: 
M.A.'29, State Univ. 


of Towa; Supt. of 
Sch., Manchester, Iowa, since 1922, 


Bank, Albert M., B.A.'05, M.A.'43, Univ. of 


inn.: Asst. Supt, of Sch, in charge of 
Sec. Sch, City Hall, Minneapolis 15, 
Minn., since 1942, 

Banks, Charles, A.B?10, Northe st Mo. 
State Tchrs. Col., Kirksville, мо; 
M.A.'25, Columbia Univ. 


Add Н 
Delmar Blvd., University City, Mo. Ps 
DATE L. Frazer, A.B.'11, Univ, of Colo.; 


Mna. George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 


2/38, . Birmingham-Southern Re 
Oficier d'Academic "19, Republic ai 
тепсе; Supt, of Sch. 2015 7th Ave N 
Birmingham 3, Ala., since 1942. a 
Banks, Ralph H., A.B.27, 1, 
Col; M.S.'33, "Ind, Univ, 
Vincennes, Ind. 


oan ` North T. 
Cchre. Col. Denton. Texas; М Ae 
Celo; Col. of Educ. Greelev, Colo.: Sut 
gf Sch. and Pres, Jr. Col. Yi SuD 
Texas, since 1939. " 7'" Cl Victoria, 
Bannerman, Gilbert Willia , 
Lawrence Co -A.'32, Univ. of Chie 


e f Chi. + 
Prin, Sr. Н. 5, Wausau, Wis, йы ШЕ 
01, Canisi 
Col: Ph.D/o8, St Pg sius 
Niagara Univ.: Supt. of Sch, City Ha 
Buffalo 2, М. Y. since 1936.” СКУ Hall, 
Barber, Carl J., Member, Marysvill 
Educ, Port Huron, Mich, Уе Bd. of 
Barber, Joseph E., B.S.26, M.S. 
Syracuse Univ; Prin. H 


in Ea.'33, 
Aurora, N. Y., since 1934, ^ ^" 


East 


lay, Robert W., B.S.'23, Norwich Univ.; 
ШЗ) Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Grafton, Mass., since 1939. 


le K., M.A.'31, Univ. of Texas; 

PE Ба Houston State Fehrs. Coli 
Huntsville, Texas; Supt. of Sch. Sug: 

Land, Texas, since 1933. vide i 
Il. Richard W., А.В.'10, Univ., 

PT MATOS. Univ. of Chicago: Ph.D.'39. 

Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Sch., La Crosse, 
Wis., since 1942, И 

H., B.8.26. M.A.'29, Univ. 

PSP Mor MASS Bb Columbia 

Univ.; Prin., Н. S., North Plainfield, N. J., 

since 1944. 


. William J.. Pres, Welfare Engi- 
Bue Con Mo айса аы, узше, 
Ti. 


.H d L. A.M.'37, Northwestern 
Bata; Supe, of Sch ‘Bangor, Mich, since 
1923, 


Barker, Virgil H., B.S.'21, Northeast Mo. 


i i Mo.: 
State Tchrs. "Col, Kirksville, Mo.: 
M Ac], Tchrs. Col, Columbia Unius 
Supt. of Sch. Stratford, Conn. si 
1940. 


i У Маг- 

Barkley, Mathew, Ph.B.’29, M.E.'40.. р 

Де Univ.; Supt. of Sch., West Milwau 
kee 14, Wis., since 1921. 


Л hi 

low, Nathan J., В.5.'24, Univ. of Utah; 

xs of Sch, Cedar City, Utah, since 
1924. 


Barner, R. B., Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Shanks: 
ville, Pa. — 
Barner, Ravmond T.. Diploma '16, Key ч 
State | Normal Sch. Kutztown, ds 
Pn.B.'26, Muhlenberg Col.; A.M.'34, Sch. 
of Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin. of , 
Brownsville, Pa., since 1940, КИЙ 
Barner, Robert Р., A.B.'16, Univ. of Ritta 
burgh; A.M.'27, Columbia Univ.; Бир 
of Sch., Rochester, Pa., since 1934. a 
Barnes, B. H., B.S.20 W. Va. puis 
Col Deputy Supt. of Sch. Burbank, 
Calif., since 1941. " 
Barnes, B. N., A.B.'26, Wake Forest coe 
A.M.'31, Univ. of N, C.; Supt. of "s 

Kings Mountain, N. C., since 1934. 


Barnes, Chester H.. В.5.'20, A.M.'22, Univ. 


of Pa.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Hatboro, Ра» 
since 1932. 


Barnes, George F., Vice-nres., Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co., Chicago 5, Ill., since 1942. t 

Barnes, Jarvis. Supvr. of Statistics, Bd. О 
Educ. City Hall, Atlanta 3, Ga. . 

Barnes, Ward E. M.A.'31, Univ. of моз 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch. Garfield Sch., St. 
Louis County 20, Mo., since 1928. - ; 

Barnum. Walter Lawrence, A.B.'07, Middle- 
bury Col.; A.M.'36, Northwestern LEE 
Asst. Prin. Evanston Twp. Н. S., Evan: 
ton, Ill, since 1927, 

Barr. Н. D., B.E.'26, Western Ill. sae 
Tchrs. Col.. Macomb, Ш.; M.A.'37, Тс ri 
Col., Columbia Univ.: Supt. of Sch., Roo 
house, Ill., since 1933. 


Barrett, John Ignatius, T.C.L.'12, Catholic 
Univ. of America; Ph.D.'23, Loyola Co 
LL.D.23, Gonzaga Col.; Supt. of Pari h 
Sch. Archdiocese of Baltimore, 415 Ca 
thedral St., Baltimore, Md., since 1922. 

Barrett, Lawrence Adams, B.S.’25, Kansas 
State Tchrs. Col.; М.5.720, Univ. of Colo.: 
Fh.D.'41, McKinley Roosevelt Founda- 
ton: Supt. of Sch, Salida, Colo., since 
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Barrow, Clark L., Parish Supt. of Educ., 
Baton Rouge 1, La. 

Barry, William R., A.B.18, Georgetown 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Northampton, Mass. 
since 1936. 

Barthel, Oscar P., B.S. 
M.S.37, Univ. of Wyo.; 
Marengo, Ill, since 1943. 

Bartholomew, Clifford S. J.. Ph.B.'26, Muh- 
lenberg Col; M.A.'33, Columbia Univ.; 
Prin., Harrison-Morton Jr. H. S., Allen- 
town, Pa., since 1932. 

Bartholomew, Richard H., Acting Prin., 
Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Altoona, Pa. 

Bartlett, Frank, B.S.’32, Mich, State Nor- 
mal Col., Ypsilanti, Mich. ; M.A.'41, Univ. 

of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Flint, Mich., since 

1944. 


Bartlett, Lynn M., A.B.'27, 
of Mich.; Dir. of Pupil Personnel, Pub. 


ir. 
Sch., Grosse Pointe 30, Mich., since 1929. 
Bartrug, C. M., В.5.'23, М.5.'27, Iowa State 
Col; Supt. of Sch., Iowa Falls, Iowa, 


since 1928. 
Baruch, Mrs. Н. M., E.B.30, M.E.'31, Whit- 
, Claremont Col. Ad- 


tier Col; Ph.D 
dress: 3250 Country Club Dr, Los An- 


geles 6, Calif. 
Basler, Roosevelt, B.A. 
of Wash.; Supt., Twp. 
Joliet, Ill. since 1943. 
Bass, Е. E., B.8.26, Middle Tenn, State Col., 
Murfreesboro, Tenn.; M.A.'32, George Pea- 
body Col. for Tchrs.; Exec. Secy. Tenn. 
Educ, Assn. Cotton States Bldg, Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn., since 1943. 
Bass, M. Reed, B.S.'24, Colo. 
and Mech. Arts; Dir, 
Sch. of Mech. Trades, 4431 
Finney Ave., St. Louis 13, Mo., since 1937. 
Biss, W. A.. M.A’28, Univ. of Chicago; 
Supt. of Sch., Nashville 3, Tenn., since 


1938. 
tate Tchrs. Col, 
M.'29, 


1, Eureka Col; 
Supt., Com. Н. 5., 


A.M.'30, Univ. 


132, M.A.'36, Univ. 
Н. S. and Jr. Col. 


State Col. of 
The David 


Bass, W. W~, A.B.'14, S 1 
Pittsburg, Kansas; " Columbia 
Univ. Ed.D.41, Colo. State Col. of 
Educ.; Prin, Н. S. and Dean, Jr. Col. 
Chanute, Kansas, since 1935. 
Batchelder, Carl J., A.B.'18, Eastern Col.; 
A.B.'18, "Valparaiso Univ.; Deputy State 
Commr. of Educ., Montpelier, Vt, since 


1923. 

Batchelder, Mildred L., A.B.'22, Mt. Holy- 
oke Col; B.L.S.'24, N. Y. State Library 
Sch.; Sch. Library Specialist, The School 
and Children's Library, Div. American 
Library Assn., 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill, since 1936. T! 

Bateman, E. Allen, A-BA^17, Univ. of Die 

PA 20, Univ. of Chicago; Ph.D.'40, 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Logan, 
Utah, since 193: 


Bates, A. Parley, 
Col.; M.A.'35, 


7.5.30, Utah State Авт. 
ВЗР Cali; Co. Supt. 


Coles Ogden, Utah, since 1943. 
221, Knox Col.; A.M. 


, Harold S. В р F 
P Columbia Univ; D.Ed.’42, Univ. Ast 
Cincinnati; Бара of Sch. Norwood 12, 
Ohio, since 1936. г 
Bates, Horace, Freeman, Bm 25; 
Harvard, Univ.: Supt. omerset, 


Mass., since 1922. 


Bates, 
A.M.'14, Columbia 
sini 


Chatham, N 
Bates, W. C., Supt. 9 


А.В.'98, 
of Sch., 


Colgate Univ.; 
; Supt. of Sch., 


Batho, Marshall G., B.S.'31, State Univ. of 
Iowa; M.Ph, '34, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of 
Sch., West Bend, Wis., since 1942. 


Battle, Elizabeth G., B.S. in Ed. '26, Mary- 
wood Col; Dist. Supt. i., Pittston 
T upt. of Sch., Pittston, 

Battle, Laurie H., Ph.B. '15, M.A.'32, E 
огу Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Douglas, Ps 
ory Univ; Supt. of Sch. Douglas, Ga., 

Battles, E. E., В.А.'26, M.Ed. '39, Univ. of 
Guin; Supe. of Sch. Henryetta, Okla. 
oe Tru о! ch., Henryetta, Okla., 

*Bauer, Nicholas, B.S. '97, M.A.'99, Tul 
Univ. Supt. of Sch. New БАЕ че 

-1942. ress: 3425 Са 
Om Ld Canal St, New 

Baugher, Jacob I., A.B.'23, Elizabethtown 
Col.; A.M.25, Ph.D.'31, Columbia Unive: 
Prof, of Educ. and Head, Dept. of Educ., 
Manchester CoL, North Manchester, Ind. 
since 1944. р А 

Baum, Раш B. A.B.'19, Aurora Col; 
A.M,'21, Univ. of Wis.; Dean, Colo. Wo: 
man's Col, Denver 7, Colo., since 1935. 

Baumgartner, Ira, A.B.'22, Bluffton Col.; 
M.A/27, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Sylvania, Ohio, since 1934. 

Baxter, Bernice, Ph.D.'35, Yale Univ.; Ad- 
"ain. Asst. to Supt. of Sch, Oakland 6, 
Calif., since 1943. 

Baxter, Solomon, Diploma '21, State Tchrs. 


Col, Troy, Ala.; B.8.29, Univ. of Ala.; 
Co. Supt. of Sch, Dothan, Ala, since 
1933. 


W., В.5.'33, M.A.'37, Univ, of 


Baylor, Carl 
ibertyville, Ill,, since 


Ill; Supt. of Sch., 


1938. 
Bayne, Stephen F., B.S.'98, Col. of the City 
f ; A.M.'03, Columbia Uni 


of N. Y. 
Ph.D.22, Fordham Univ.; Assoc. Supt. 
Sch. 110 Livingston St. Brooklyn 2, 
N. Y. since 1934. 


*Beach, Fred F., B.S. M.8.'27, Syracuse 
Univ.; M.A.'28, Ph.D.'33, Columbia Univ.; 
Sr. Specialist, О. S. Office of Educ, 11 
W. 42nd St, New York, N. Y., since 1943. 

Beach, M. F., B.S. in Ed.'19, Northeast Mo. 

rksville, Мо.; 
of Sch. 


Moberly, Mo., si 

Beal, Alice B., Supvr. of Elem. Educ., 200 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Beal. George E., A.B.'16, Bowdoin Col; 
"A.M.'34, Bates Col; A.M.41, Bowdoin 
Col; Supt. of Sch, South Portland, 
Maine, since 1940. 

Beals, Frank L., B.S. іп Ed. '30, M.A.'42. 
DePaul Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., 228 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill., since 1935. 

Bean, Albert м. Авло, A.M.'14, Dickin- 
son Col; Co. Supt. of Sch. 

N. J., since 1930. ix » Camden 

Bean, Berten B., Ph.B.'12, Alf: iv.: 
M.A.'25, Columbia Univ.; ned Ue 
of Sch. City Hall, Buffalo 2, N. Y., since 

Beard, Charles A. РҺ.В.'98, D 
ord, WA 03, Ph.D 04, Columbia Univ. 
Address: New Milford, Conn. d 

Beardsley, Albert R. B.S.’32, Univ. of 

{ ‚ В.5.32, . of Ore- 
gon; Prin. Joseph Lane El - 
К One ane еше 

Beardsley, Florence E., Diploma ’ 
arise eet BS. 130, WER 18. Отевов 
Oregon; State Supvr. of Elem. Edi 
Salem, Oregon, since 1941. i MES 
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ford, Floyd W.. A.B.08, LL.B.'09, 

CAI. Univ of Mir Sede er Ed 
Niles, Mich., since 1924, 

Crawford, Robert T. А.В.27, M.A/30, W. 
Va. Univ. Dean, Glenville State Col., 
Glenville, W. Va. 

Crawford, Theodore R., B.Sc.'13, Hastings 


Col.; Rep. Scott Foresman Co., 1835 $. 
23rd St, Lincoln 2, Nebr., since 1924. 


Crawford, Will C., A.B.'13, Pomona Col; 
A.M.'15, Columbia Uni. .; Ed.D.'40, Univ. 
of Southern Calif.; Supt. of Sch, San 
Diego 1, Calif., since 1934. 


Crediford, Eugene E., B.S. in Ed.’29, Buck- 
nell Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Athens, 
Pa., since 1924. 

Credle, W, F., Dir., Schoolhouse Planning, 
State Dept. of Pub. Instr., Raleigh, N. C. 

Creel, John Paul, B.S.'21, Ala. Polytech. 
Inst; M.A?32, Tchrs. Col, Columbia 
Univ.; Prin., B. B. Comer Memorial Sch., 
Sylacauga, Ala., since 1925. 

Cressman, Paul L., B.S.'25, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Ed.D.34, Pa. State Col; Dir., 
Bureau of Instr, State Dept. of Pub. 
Instr, Harrisburg, Pa., since 1936. 

Crewson, Walter Samuel, B.S.'31, Kent State 
Univ.; M.S.'37, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of 
Sch., Barberton, Ohio, since 1944, 

Crickenberger, Cecil H., Knollwood Park, 
Elmsford, N. J. 

Crist, Amy Bull, B.S.'39, M.A.40, New 
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Col; M.A.'38, Univ. of Chicago; Prin. 
Glenbard Twp. Н. $, Glen Ellyn, I, 
since 1918. 


Bigelow, Edwin Lawrence, A.B.'13, Middle- 
bury Col.; A.M.'26, Columbia Univ.; Dist. 
Supt. of Sch, Manchester Center, Vt. 
since 1926. E 

Bigelow, Karl W., B.A.'20, Clark Univ.; 
Оо Harvard Univ.; L.H.D.'38, Clark 
Univ; LL.D.41, Parsons Col; "Tchrs. 
Col, Columbia Univ., New York 27, N. Y. 

Bigelow, M. A., Prin., Franklin Sch., $ 
RE ee in Sch., Bloom: 

Biggs, Alfred, Dir. of Sales, Sch. and Li- 
brary Div. The Grolier Society, Inc. 
2 West 45th St, New York, N. Y. 4 

Biggs, Guy H., A.B.'32, Concord State Tch 
Col, Athens, W. Va. A-M.39, W, Va. 
Univ. Address: Co. Sch., Union, W. Va. 
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i an, Roy R., M.A.’32, Tchrs. Col., 

шык Unive; быыл GE Sei Heck: 
ensack, N. J., since 1934, 
inn, W. Roger, A.B.'22, Alma Col.; M.A. 

E Une ee Mich o ааа Сога МА, 
Visual Tr. Aids, The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, 2900 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
11, Mich., since 1942. 

Zirbes, Laura, Ph.D.'27, Tchrs. Col, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Prof. of Educ., Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio, since 1928. 

Zoerb, Donald V., M.A.'32, Univ. of Wis.; 
Prin, Maryland Elem. Sch., Clayton 5, 
Mo., since 1941, 

Zook, Carl S., A.B.'07, Univ. of Wash.; 


Prin, Woodmere Sch. Portland 6, Ore- 
Eon, since 1920. 


Zook, George F., A.B.'06, A.M.'07, Univ. of 
Kansas; Ph.D.'15, Cornell Univ.; Pres., 
American Council on Educ., 744 Jackson 
PL, Washington 6, D. C., since 1934. 

Zorger, C. E., A.B.'15, Franklin and Mar- 
shall Col; M.A.'30, Columbia  Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Harrisburg, Pa., since 1942. 

Zuber, H. E, B.S.24, Miami Univ.; M.A. 
728, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, since 1944. 

Zuill Frances L., B.S.’20, М.А.'21, Tchrs. 
Col, Columbia Univ.; Dir. of Home Eco- 


nomics, Univ. of Wis., Madison, Wis., , 


since 1939. 


Zwiebel, Henry G., B.Sc.'32, M.A.'34, Univ. 
[n Neb i Bun? Roosevelt Elem. Sch., 
Park Ridge, Ill, since 1940. 


LIBRARIES, COLLEGES, AND SCHOOLS 


Library, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala. 


General Library, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Library, yUniversity of California, Berkeley 


^, Calif. 


Teachers Library, Kings County Free Li- 
brary, Hanford, Calif. 

Teachers Library, Board of Education, Long 
Beach 2, Calif, 

Division of Library and Textbook Activities, 
Board of Education, 1205 W. Pico St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood 
Blvd., Los Angeles 8, Calif, 

California State Library, Mabel R. Gillis, 
Librarian, Sacramento, Calif. 

ке опат Reference Library, San Diego 1, 

alif. 

Westwood Junior-Senior High School, Las- 
sen County, Westwood, Calif, 

Summer School of Education, Bank of Nova 
Scotia Building, Victoria, B. C., Canada 

State Teachers College, Willimantic, Conn. 

Watson Automotive Equipment Co., E. T. 
Rayner, Conv. Mgr., 1042 Wisconsin Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Library, Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla, 

Library, Georgia Teachers College, College- 
boro Ga. 

Albion State Normal School, Albion, Idaho 

Bell & Howell Co., 1801 І, ‘ch: 

Chicago 13, Ш. Dri ЗЫН 

F. E. Compton and Compa: ‚ 1000 N. - 
born St, Chicago 10, 11.7, 1000 №. Dear. 

National Safety Council, 
gion, 20 North Wacker 
IH. 


Education Divi- 
Drive, Chicago 6, 


The Joseph Schaffner Library, 
University, 339 E, 
cago 11, Ill. 


Broadview Academy, La Grange, Ill. 


Library, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb, Ill. 


Library, University of Illinois, 
Division, Urbana, Ill. 


Primary Council of Indiana, Huntington, 
Ind. 


b Northwestern 
- Chicago Avenue, Chi- 


Periodical 


Indiana State Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Library, Purdue University, LaFayette, Ind. 


Cowles Library, Drake University, Des 
Moines 11, Iowa 


Midland Laboratories, C. F. Hillyard, Vice- 
pres., 210 Jones St., Dubuque, Iowa 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas 


Porter Library, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kansas 

City Teachers Club, Salina, Kansas 

The McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co., 
1501 E. Douglas, Wichita, Kansas 

Stephens Memorial Library, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, LaFayette, La. 

Northwestern Staté College of Louisiana, 
Library Department, Natchitoches, La. 

Professional Library, Orleans Parish School 
Board, 1835 Erato St., New Orleans 13, La. 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md. 

pine State Teachers College, Fitchburg, 

ass. 


Dean, Springfield College, Springfield 9, 
Mass, 


The Standard Electric Time Company, 89 
Logan St., Springfield 2, Mass. 

Library, State Teachers College, Worcester 
2, Mass. 
University of Michigan, Ira M. Smith, Reg- 
istrar, Ann Arbor, Mich. T 
Health Education Club, Detroit Public 
Schools, 467 үу, Hancock, Detroit 1, 
Mich. 

Library, Board of Education, City Hall, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

Library, State Teachers College, Moorhead, 
Minn. 

Library, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 

Winona State Teachers College, Winona, 
Minn. 


St, Louis District, Missouri State Teachers 


Wood ation, 836 Westwood Place, Kirk- 
MONT Harris Teachers College, St. Louis 


St. Louis Publi, 
Bogota High School 


Hack ation, Hackensack, N. J. 
Sack, Noy Pachers Association, Hacken- 
Public Schoo; 


ls, Lyndhurst, INST. 
chool, Montclair, N, J. 
igh School, Montclair, N. J. 


Edgemont § 
Montclair H 
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Montclair Public School Teachers Associa- 
tion, Montclair, №. J. 


Watchung School, Montclair, N. J. 
Public Library, Newark 2, N. J. 


Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


Harrison Avenue Elementary School, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 

Kenilworth Elementary School, Ridgewood, 
N. J. 


Ridgewood High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Union Street Elementary School, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 


George Washington 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


George Washington Junior High School, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


Willard Elementary School, Ridgewood, 
N. J. 


Elementary School, 


Tenafly High School, Tenafly, N. J. 
Library, State Teachers College, Trenton, 
N. J. 


Brooklyn College, H and Bedford Aves., 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 

State Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Hornell Teachers Association, Hornell, N. Y. 

Jamestown Teachers Association, Senior 
High School, Jamestown, N. Y. 

ohnson City Teachers Association, 

А City, N. Y. : 

Foley & Edmunds, Inc., 480 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


Business Reference Library, 
Business Machines Corp., 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 


High 


Intetnational 
590 Madison 


Library, New York University, Washington 
Square East, New York 7, N. Y. 

Niagara Falls Teachers Association, 
agara Falls, N. 

Olean Public Schools, Olean, N. Y. 

Port Jervis Public School Teachers, Port 
Jervis, N. Y 

New York State Assn, of Elementary Prin- 
cipals, 223 Deerfield Drive, Rochester 9, 
N. Y. 


Ni- 


Rochester Teachers Association, Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Library, Union College, Schenectady 8, N. Y. 


St. George Branch, New York Public Li- 
brary, 14 Bay Street, Staten Island 1, 
S Es 


Federation of Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


School No. 16, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Library, East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C. 


Library, State Teachers College, Mayville, 
N. Dak. 
Chubb Library, Ohio University, Athens, 
io 
Sunray Films, Inc., 2108 Payne Ave., Cleve- 
o 


land 14, Ohi 
Ohio State Library, Columbus 15, Ohio 


Oklahoma City Teachers Mutual Organiza- 
tion, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Library, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon 

Library, Oregon College of Education, Mon- 
mouth, Oregon 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa. 


Educational Test Bureau, Educational Pub- 
panes, Inc., 3433 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
, Pa. 

Free Library of Philadelphia, Periodical De- 
partment, Middle City West District, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


John J. Nesbitt, Inc. State Road & Rhawn 
St, Holmesburg, Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


Administration Library, Public Schools, 
БЕЛЕКЕ Ave. at Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 


Wayne Iron Works, H. B. Wood, Vice-pres., 
Wayne, Pa. 

Division of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion, J. B. White, Director, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbia, S. C. 


Library, Eastern State Normal School, 
Madison, S. Dak. 


Library, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville 4, Tenn. 


Library, Hardin-Simmons University, Abi- 
lene, Texas 


Jefferson County Education 
Beaumont, Texas 


W. H. Adamson High School, Dallas, Texas 
Stephen F. Austin School, Dallas, Texas 
James B. Bonham School, Dallas, Texas 
John Henry Brown School, Dallas, Texas 


N. R. Crozier Technical High School, Dal- 
las, Texas 


Cumberland School, Dallas 15, Texas 

Forest Avenue High School, Dallas, Texas 
Stephen J. Hay School, Dallas, Texas 
James Stephen Hogg School, Dallas, Texas 
Lida Hooe School, Dallas, Texas 

Sam Houston School, Dallas, Texas 
Obadiah Knight School, Dallas, Texas 
Richard Lagow School, Dallas, Texas 
William Lipscomb School, Dallas, Texas 
Maple Lawn School, Dallas, Texas 

North Dallas High School, Dallas 4, Texas 
San Jacinto School, Dallas, Texas 

Ascher Silberstein School, Dallas, Texas 
Sunset High School, Dallas, Texas 

T. G. Terry School, Dallas, Texas 
William B. Travis School, Dallas, Texas 
Trinity Heights School, Dallas, Texas 


Woodrow Wilson High .School, Dallas, 
Texas 


Library, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas 


Tintic School District, 
Supt, Eureka, Utah 


Library, Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Spokane Public Library, Spokane 9, Wash. 
James E. Morrow Library, Marshall College, 
Huntington 1, W. Va. 


Parkersburg Teachers Association, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 


Racine Public Library, Racine, Wis. 


Association, 


Le Roy Bishop, 
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*Bigler, Frank William, A.B.'27, Southwest- 
von Colt MA 36, Univ. of Wicker Bent 
of Consol. Sch. Dist. No, 36, Oil Hill, 
Kansas, since 1928, 

Billett, Roy O., B.Sc.’23, M.A.27, Ph.D.'29, 
Ohio State Univ.; Prof. of Educ., since 
1935 and Head, Dept. of Sec. Educ., Bos- 
ton Univ., Boston, Mass., since 1942. 

Billington, Lilian E. A.B "32, San Jose 
State Col., San Jose, Calif. M.A.'34, Stan- 
ford Univ. Address: Silv Burdett Co., 
45 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

Billman, Dale C., A.B.19, Wabash Col.; 
M.A.'27, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Sch., 
Sullivan, Ind., since 1928. 

Bimson, Oliver H., A.B.'14, Nebr. Wesleyan 
Univ.; A.M.25, Ph.D.'39, U of Nebr.; 
oe Supt. of Sch., Lincoln, Nebr., since 
1927. 


Binford, Н. E., A.B.'17, Ind. State Tchrs. 
CoL, Terre Haute, Ind.; A.M.'23, Tchrs. 
Col, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Bloomington, Ind., since 4935. 

Binford, Jesse H., A.B.'96, Univ. of Rich- 
mond; A.M.'I5, Univ. of Wis.: Supt. of 
Sch., Richmond 19, Va., since 1933. 

Bingman, Carl Wilson, B.Ped.’11, Ohio 
Univ.; M.A.’26, Univ. of Texas; Supt., 
South Park Sch., Beaumont, Texas, since 
1924. 

Birchard, C. C., Pres., C. C. Birchard and 
Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Bird, Marvin E., A.B.'25, Hendrix Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Earle, Ark., since 1926. 
Bird, Robert L., A.B.'01, Mo. Valley Col 
Co. Supt. of Sch., San Luis Obispo, Cali 

since 1919, 

Bishop, Charles C., A.B.'06, M.A.'19, Univ. 
of Wis.; Supt. of Sch., Oshkosh, Wis., 
since 1921. 

Bishop, Frank Edward, A.B.'16, Nebr. Wes- 
leyan Univ.; M.A.'30, Leland Stanford Jr. 

niv.; Supt. of Sch., Corona, Calif., since 


1935, 
Bishop, Fred G., Diploma "05, State Tchrs. 
Wi B.A’ 


Col, Oshkosh, is.; 15, Univ. of 
Wis: M.A/'30. Tchrs. Col, Columbia 
Univ.; First Asst. State Supt. of Pub. 
Instr., Madison 2, Wis., since 1943, 


Bishop, John L., M.A.’35, Univ. of Colo, 
Prin, Jr. Н. $., San Angelo, Texas, 7019 
Bixler, Harold Hench, Ph.D.28, Columbia 


niv., Dir. of Research and Guid 
Pub. Sch., Atlanta 3, Ga., since 1921 ^^ 


Bixler, Lorin E., A.B,’21 


+ Mt. Uni 
M.A.'23, Tchrs. Col, Columbia "Uns 
Eh.D.'31, Ohio State Univ.; Prof. of 
uc., 


uc, Muskingum Gol N 
Ohio, since 1929. DUREE 
Bixler, Ray A., B.A.23, Nel 
Col; M.A.'25, 
Ray Elem. 
Chicago 37, IlL, since 1935. 


Bjorkman, S. R., Supt. 
rane Pt. of Sch, Preston, 


Bjotveit, Ingaline B., 2108 М. À 
Chicago 39, Ill Faros Aves 
Black, E. H., Supt. of Sch, 
ack, i р ch. La Marque, 
Black, Frank Leslie, A.B.’05, Culver-Stock. 
fon’ Col: A.M.'08, “Univ: of CREME: 
Mgr. Clark-Brewer Tchrs. Agency 822 
New York Life Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo 
since 1924, 2 
Black, George H., B.A.'98, Toront 
M.A32, Ph.D.'33, New York Unt 
Univ. of Newark, Newark 2, N. 
1939. 


br. State Т . 
Univ. of Chi паны 


о Univ.; 
v.; Pres., 
+ J. since 


Black, Н. B., M.A.'24, Univ. of Ill.; Supt. 
of Sch., Mattoon, Ill., since 1921. 


Black, Harvey M., Exec. Secy., Тсһгѕ. Re- 


tirement System, Capitol Bldg. Okla- 
homa City, Okla. ie 
lack, Lester, В.5.'14, Denison niv.; 
не Columbo Univ.; Co. Supt. of 


Sch., Newark, Ohio, since 1923. & 
Black, Luther J., B.E.'31, Eastern Ill. State 
еа CoL Charleston, Ill; M.S. a 
Univ. of Ill; Asst. State Supt. of Sch. 
Centennial Bldg., Springfield, Ill. Бл 
Black, Ward N., A.B.'12, Union, Christian 
Col; M.A'33, Columbia Univ: Asst, 
State Supt. of Pub. Instr, Centennia 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill, since 1935. 
Blackburn, Elisha Phillips, A.B.'24, Oakland 
City Col.; M.S.'35, І, . Uni Supt. o 
Sch., Union City, Ind., since 1940. ) 
Blackford, T. D., B.S. in Ed.26, M.A. i 
Miami 'Univ.; Supt, Mariemont Pub. 
Sch., Cincinnati 27, Ohio, since 1944. А 
Blackhurst, Stephen, M.A.'26, Univ. of Mes 
Supt. of Sch. 911 Kingshighway, . 
Charles, Mo., since 1926, 1 
Blackwelder, D. Lee, A.B.'17, Howard Cole 
Birmingham, Ala,: M.A.’30, Tchrs. pi 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., McComb, 
Miss., since 1936. Б 
Blackwell, С. L., Supt. of Sch., St. Joseph, 
He f Mo.; 
Blackwell, J. D., B.S.’14, Univ. o p 
M.A.'23, Columbia Univ.; Ph.D.'29, Johns 
Hopkins Univ.; Pres., State Tchrs. Col. 
Salisbury, Md., since 1935. е 
Blackwell, В. Henry, B.S.'27, Stephen a 
Austin State Tchrs. Col., ‘Nacogdoches, 


3 


for 

Texas; M.A.'32, George Peabody Col. 
Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch., Pecos, Texas, since 
1934. © 

Blair, Clarence D., B.Ed.’30, Ill. Sta 


Normal Univ., Normal, Ill.; Co. Supt. of 

Sch, Belleville, Ill., since 1939. _ i; 
Blair, James Seaborn, A.B.'26, Univ. о 

N. cl Co. Supt. of Sch., Elizabethtown, 
М. C., since 1936, 


Blair, Stephen Henry, B.S.'23, Miss. State 
Col; M.A.'31, George Peabody Col. for 


Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch., Hattiesburg, Miss- 
Since 1939, 


Blaisdell, Joseph E.. A.M.'25, Tchrs. Col. 
Columbia Univ.; Prin Н. S., Rockland, 
Maine, since 1928, 4 

Blakley, William J., А.В/29, Westminster 
CoL; M.Ed.'36, "Univ. of Pittsburgh: 
Supvg. Prin. of Twp. Sch., Turtle Creek, 

а., Since 1940, Р 

Blankenship, Alden H., B.A.'33, M.A 738. 
Univ. of Wash.; Ed.D.43, Tchrs. Col. 
Columbia Univ.: Supt. of Sch., Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., since 1943, J 

Bliss, D. Everett, A.B.'34, Union Col; 
M.S.44, Cornell Univ. Supvg. Prin. О 
Sch. Poland, N. Y., since 1939. 

Bliss, Walton B., A.B.15, Heidelberg Col.: 
M-A.'29, Ohio State Univ.; Exec. Secy- 
Qhio Educ. Assn. 213-15 E. Broad St. 
Columbus, Ohio, since 1935. 


Blodgett, Darrell R., Ph.B.'24, Shurtleff 
Col; M.A'35, Wash. Univ.: Supt. of 
Sch., Jacksonville, Ill., since 1943. 

*Blom, Edward 


9. State Tchrs. C L, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo BS. in Edis, A.M ^17, Univ. o 
Mo.; D Prin.. 
. and Prof. of Educ., State 
chrs, Col., Fredonia, N. Y., since 1937. 
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Bleom, Edward F., A.B.'27, M.A.'34, Univ. 
of Wash.; Supt. of Sch., Aberdeen, Wash., 
since 1938. 

Bloser, Robert E., A.B.'18, Ohio State 
Univ.; Pres, The Zaner-Bloser Со., 612 
N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio, since 1928. 

Blossom, Virgil T., B.S.E.'30, Mo. Valley 
Col; M.S.39, Univ. of Ark.; Supt. of 
Sch., Fayetteville, Ark., since 1942. 

Blue, J. W., A.B.08, Ind, Univ.; The 
American Book Co., '300 Pike St, Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. 

Bluford, Ferdinand Douglas, Pres, Negro 
Agri. and Tech. Col, Greensboro, N. C. 

Blunt, Robert R. Litt.B.'29 Ed.M.'32, 
Rutgers Univ.;  Supvg. Prin. of Twp. 
Sch., Lawrenceville, N. J., since 1942. 

Boak, Edward Kendrick, A.B.'07, Bates Col. ; 
A.M.'26, Columbia Uni Supt., Windham 


Southwest Sch. Dist, Wilmington, Vt., 
since 1935. 

Boardman, Walter S. Ed.D.'4l, New York 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Oceanside, L. І., 


N. Y., since 1940. 
A.B.'10, Ursinus 


Bock, Thomas Andrew, 
Col; A.M.'28, Univ. of Pa.; Ed.D.'40, 
Prof. of Educ, State 


New York Univ.; 
Tchrs. Col, Kutztown, Pa., since 1930. 
Boda, Harold L., A.B.'25, Otterbein Col.; 
A.M.'30, Ohio State Univ.; Ed.D.44, 
Otterbein Col.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., 232 
N. Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio, since 1940. 
Bodenhamer, William T., A.B.'33, Mercer 
Univ.; State Sch. Supvr, Norman Park, 

Ga., since 1939. 

Bodine, Marcy С., B.S.28, Bradley Co 
M.A.'35, Ph.D.'38, State Univ. of Iow: 
Assoc. Prof. and Head, Dept. of Social 
Sciences, Western Ill. State Tchrs. Col., 
Macomb, Ill, since 1943. 

Boebel, Theodore H., M.A.'38, Northwestern 


Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Kaukauna, Wis., 
since 1944. 
*Boehm, Charles H., A.B.'23, Franklin and 


Marshall Col.; A.M.'26, Tchrs. Col, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Doyles- 
town, Pa. since 1940. 

Bogardus, Glen F., B.S.'16, St. Lawrence 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch. Canastota, N. Y., 
since 1926. 

Boggan, T. К., B.Ph.'03, LL.B.'13, Univ. of 
Miss.; M.A.24, George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs.; Supt., Consol. Sch. Dist., Carth- 
age, Miss., since 1944. 

USNR, U. S. Naval Tr. 


Bogle, F. P., Lt., 
none Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Fla. 


Bohn, lius Edward, A.B.'20, Heidelberg 
ch A 26, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Elyria, Ohio, since 1944. 

Bolan, Harvey S. Supt. of Sch., Lebanon, 


a. ; 
Boland, Michael P, A.B.30, St. Joseph's 
Coli M.S. in казе, Univ. of Pari Reg 
i i 1930 an ead, ept. 0! 
Buc, St. Jo Philadelphia, Pa., 


Educ., St. Joseph's Col., 
since 1938. 


Bole, Lyman W., B.S.'19, Cornell Univ.; 


M.Ed.39, Univ. of Vt; Supt. of Sch., 
Springfield, Vt. since 1940. 

Bole, Rita L. A.B.20, Middlebury С 
M.A:36, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Uni 
Prin, State Normal Sch., Lyndon Center, 


Vt., since 1927. 

Bolin, Paul L., B.E.'29, Ill. State Normal 
Univ., Normal, Ill.; M.A.'35, George Pea- 
body Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch., East 
Peoria 8, Ill., since 1929. 


Boliver, Thomas Earl, A.B.21, Geneva 
Col.; Ed.M.'35, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Ma- 
jor, U. S. Army, 311 Franklin St, Butler, 

Bolton, Frederick E., В.5.'93, M.S.'96, Univ 
of Wis. Ph.D.’98, Clark Univ.; Prof. of 

. ani ean merit 3 Univ. " 
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Boltz, I. K., B.S.'29, State Tchi 

Pitisburg, “Kansas; ’M.A.'36, Gus. Col 
uc.; Supt. of Sch., i 
of Educ Supr м вн Grand Junction 1, 

Bonar, Carl F., Dean of I 
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Bond, George W., B.S.'20, Univ. of Ark.; 
M.A.'23, Univ. of Chicago; EdD.38, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Dean of Admin, South- 
eastern La. Col., Hammond, La., since 
1938. 

Bond, Mrs. Helen Judy, A.B.'23, State 
Univ. of Iowa; А:М./27, Ph.D.’29, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Head, Dept. of Home Eco- 
nomics, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ., 525 
W, 120m St, New York 27, N. Y, since 

Bond, Horace Mann, Pres., Ft. Valley State 
Col, Ft. Valley, Ga. 

Bond, James C., Dean, Tchrs. Col, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Bonner, John Joseph, S.T.D.17, Univ, of 
Propaganda, Rome, Italy; LL.D.'29, Vil- 
lanova Col. Diocesan Supt. of Sch., 19th 
and Wood Sts., Philadelphia 3, Pa., since 
1926. 

A.B.25, Ind. State 


Booker, Ivan Albert, 
Tchrs. Col, Terre Haute, Ind.; M.A.'27, 
íi of Chicago; Asst. Dir. 
Natl. Educ. Аѕѕп., 1201 


., Washington 6, D. C. 


since 1931. 
Booker, W. R., A.B.'16, A.M.'26, Ind. UniV.; 


Supt. of Sch, Muskegon Hgts., Mich., 
since 1928. 

Boon, Sally Knox, Prin., Ashland Sch., 4610 
E. 24th, Kansas City 1, Mo. 

Booth, Agnes C., Co. Supt. of Sch., Salem, 
Oregon. 

Booth, Clarence L., A.B.'17, Otterbein Col.; 

.A.'27, State Col. of Wash.; Supt. of 

Sch., Pasco, Wash., since 1929. 


Booth, John Martin, M.S.'29, Univ. of Idaho; 
Supt. of Sch., Kellogg, Idaho, since 1935. 


Booth, Leslie A. E., B.A.'24, Univ. of New 
Brunswick, Canada; M.A.'38, State Tchrs. 
Col., Upper Montclair, N. J.; Prin., Н. S. 
Boonton, N. J., since 1943. 4 

*Boothby, Arthur Z., Pd.B.'00, N. Y. 

Col. for Tchrs, Albany, N. Y.; Bin 
A.M.20, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ. Ad- 


dress: Weston, Vt. 
Bordine, Kenneth T., B.S.'27, Mi 
Normal Col. Ypsilanti, Michi i Bear 


Univ. of Mich.; Supt. 
Mich, since 1942, — ашна Ран; 
Borge, C. P. B.Ed.’33, State Tchrs. Col 
River Falls, Wis.; Prin. OM 
River Falls, Wis Prin, Н. S., Hayward, 
Borreson, R. O., В.5.'27, Univ. of Minn.; 
M.A.’37, Municipal Univ. of Omaha; Supt. 
of Sch., Corning, Iowa, ener nae as 
Borst, Guernsey J., A.B.'03, C. iv.; 
Pd.M.'09, Pd.D./11, Ph. л New York 
A21, Columbia Univ.; Prof. of 
SOR asi ol, Saratoga Springs, 
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Bert P., Diploma '24, N. J. State Nor- 
BOR Sen. Monten? Ni 3 SN 
A.M.3l, Ed.D.37, New York Univ.: 
Supvg, Prin. of Wayne Twp. Sch, Moun. 
tain View, N. J., since 1937. 


Bosshart, John H., A.B.'02, Cornell Univ.; 
LL.D.'44, Seton Hall Col; LL.D.'44, 
Upsala Col.; State Commr. of Educ., Tren- 
ton 8, N. J., since 1943. 

Boston, Paul F., A.B.'17, Ind. State Tchrs. 
Col, Terre Haute, Ind.; A.M.'25, Tchrs. 
CoL, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., La 
Porte, Ind., since 1943, 


Boston, W. Theodore, A.B.'30, Wash. Col.; 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Cambridge, Md., since 
1938. 

Boswell, Fred R., Vickery Ind. Sch., Dallas 
9, Texas, 

Boswell, George M., B.A.'32, North Texas 
State Tchrs. Col., Denton, Texas; Supt. 
of Sch., Coahoma, Texas, since 1934. 


Boswell, Grover C., B.A.26, East Texas 
State Tchrs. Col, Commerce, Texas; 
M.A.'33, Simmons Univ.; LL.D.'39, Texas 
Wesleyan Col.; Pres., Ranger Jr. Col. and 
Supt. of Sch., Ranger, Texas, since 1941. 


Bosworth, Clarence W., A.B.’09, A.M.'10, 
Brown Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Cranston, 
R. L, since 1935. 

Botleman, L. J., B.S.22, State Univ. of 
Iowa; М.5.'34, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of 
Sch., Trinidad, Colo., since 1942. 

Bouelle, Frank A., A.B.'12, Univ. of South- 
ern Calif. Address: 845 S. Tremaine Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Boughner, W. L., Supvg. Prin. of Sch., West 
Elizabeth, Pa. 

Bousfield, Mrs. Maudelle B., A.B.'06, Univ. 
of Ill; A.M.'31, Univ. of Chicago; Prin. 
Wendell Phillips Н. S., 244 Е. Pershing 
Rd., Chicago 15, Ill, since 1939. 

Boutwell, William Dow, B.S.'22, Univ. of 
Ill; Mng. Editor, American Voc. Assn., 
1010 Vermont Ave. N. W., Washington 
5, D. C, since 1944, 

Bouvé, Marjorie, Diploma '03, Boston Nor- 
mal Sch. of Gymnastics; B.S. in Ed., 
Boston Univ.; Dir. Bouvé-Boston Sch. 
of Physical Educ., 105 S, Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass., since 1930, 


Bow, Warren Edward, B.S'14, Univ. 
Ill; M.A/23, Univ. of Mich.; LL Dest 
Еее ботев an + Supt. of Sch. and 
res., ayne Univ., 1354 B, - 
troit 26, Mich, since 1942, 020%%У, De 

Bowdle, Charles P., A.B.’21, Ohio W 
Univ.; M.A.'25, Akron hig: eee 
Sch., Van Wert, Ohio, since 1942, 

Bower, James Crawford, B.Sc. 
M.Sc.35, Ohio State Univ.; 
empted Village Schs., 
since 1942. 

Bowers, Harold J. B.S. in Ed.'26, Ohi 
Northern Univ.; M.A.’37, Ohio Suis 
Univ.; Supvr. of Certification, State Office 
Bldg., Columbus, Ohio, since 1936, 

Bowers БРА ү. Е., As 
and Indus. Educ, State Dept. of Е, 
Baton Rouge 15, La. CN EL 

Bowie, Arthur, M.A.’30, New York 
Asst. Supt. of Sch. 90 Eighth 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y., since 1938, 

Bowlby, Roswell S. B.S.13, New York 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Dover, №. J., since 
1920. 


in Ed.'30, 
Supt, Ex- 
Georgetown, Ohio, 


st. Supvr. of Trade 


Univ.; 
Ave., 


Bowley, Harold C., Ph.B.'20, Univ. of Vt.; 
Union Supt. of Sch., Milford, М. ^ 
since 1939. 


Bowlus, Edgar Stanley, А.В.'11, St. John's 
Col.; A.B.'12, Univ. of Md.; A.M.'i6, St. 


John's Col; A.M.'32, Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch, Greenwood, Miss, since 
1941. 


Bowman, C. R., Co. Supt. of Sch., Medford, 
Oregon, since 1933. 

Bowman, George A. A.B.'17, Western Re- 
serve Univ.; M.A.'31, Columbia Univ.; 
Ргеѕ., Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio, since 
1944. 

Bowman, Grover Chester, B.A.'06, Williams 
Col.; M.A.'12, Yale Univ.; Ed.D.'41, R. I. 
Col. of Educ.; Pres, State Tchrs. Col. 
North Adams, Mass., since 1937. 

Bowman, Herbert L., В.5.'23, Denison 
Univ.; M.A.'34, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Bowling Green, Ohio, since 1939. 

Bowman, John F., 721 S. Elmwood Ave. 
Oak Park, Ill. 

Bowsher, E. Leslie, A.B.'13, Defiance Col.; 
M.A.'26, Univ. of Mich.; LL.D.'37, Ash- 
land Col; LL.D.'42, Defiance Col; D. 
Ped.'42, Bowling Green State Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Toledo 2, Ohio, since 1937. 

Bowyer, Vernon, S.B.'21, A.M.'23, Univ. of 
Chicago: Sponsor's Director of WPA 
Educ. Bd. of Educ., 228 N. La Salle St. 
Chicago, 1, Ill, since 1937. 


Boyd, Charles F., Co. Supt. of Sch., Ozark, 
о. 


Boyd, Frew C., Prin, Sr. Н. S. Newark, 
Ohio. 


Bova, Grace M., 5110 W. 24th St., Cicero, 


Boyden, George H., A.B.'05, Harvard Col.; 
Asst. Supt. of Sch., Worcester 8, Mass. 
since 1944, 


Boyer, B. J., Ph.B.18, Lafayette Col; 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch, Middlesex, N. J» 
since 1941, 

Boyer, Clarence Edwin, A.B.19, Albright 
Col; M.A.26, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 

ch. Boonton, N. Ј., since 1943. 


Boyer, John B., В.5.'08, A.M.’25, Bucknell 
apa Asst. Co. Supt. of Sch. Herndon, 
а. 


Boyer, Philip A., Ph.D.'20, Univ. of Pa. 

ir. Div. of Educ, Research and Results. 
Admin. Bldg., Parkway at 21st St, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa, since 1925. 

Boyle, Joseph E., А.В.25, Mt. St. Mary ¢ 
Col; М.Е4.36, Pa. State Col; Supt. о 

Sch, Mahanoy’ City, Pa., since 1942. 


Boyles, Ira Field, 10874 М. Glenwood Ave» 
Springfield, Ill. ps 1018 


Boyne, Edwin M., A.B.'20, Alma, Col: 
4-M.’26, Univ. of Mich.; ‘Supt. of Sch« 
Mason, Mich., since 1937. 


Bracewell, 


.А.'25, і Сы ; Sch., 
ва, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of 


Bracken John L., A.B.1 ја; 
p Hu A.B.'14, Col. of Empor) 
А:М-22, Univ. ‘of Chicago; Supt. of Sch. 
в ayton 5, Mo., since 1923, 
radley, д. І AR '31, Univ. of S. C; 
pists Supt. of Sch., Batesburg, S. C. since 


Bradley, Burke Ww. Supt., 
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Sch.. Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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Bradley, Clifton E., B.S.'26, Colgate Univ.; 
M.Ed/33, Boston Univ.; Union Supt. of 
Sch, Hanover, Mass, since 1943. 


Bradley, Lewis W., B.S.24, St. Lawrence 
Univ. of 


Univ. Ed.M.40. Rochester ; 
Supt. of Sch, Dansville, М. Y. since 
1937. 

Bradshaw, G. V. Supt. of Sch, Valley 
Park, Mo. 

Brady, Alice, Diploma '24, State Tchrs. 
Col, Stevens Point, Wis.; B.S.'38, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Dir, Elem. Educ, Pub. 
Sch., 523 Howe St, Green Bay, Wis. 
since 1936. 


Brady, Ballard L, Supt, Brooklyn Village 
Schools, 9700 Biddulph, Cleveland 9, Ohio. 

Brady, Francis James, A.B.'16, A.M.'19, 
Brown Univ.; LL. 2, Harvard Law 
Sch.; Chmn., Sch. Com. Industrial Trust 
Bldg. Providence, R. L, since 1928. 

Brady, John Е., Chief Deputy Supt. of 
"Sch., San Francisco 2, Calif. 

Brady, Nell Peffer, Supt., Coal Sch., Clinton, 

о, 

Braham, W. J., Supt. of Sch., North Platte, 
Nebr., since 1922. 

Brainard, Alanson’ D., B.S 25, Midland 
Col.; M.A.'35, Univ. of Nebr. Asst. Supt. 
of Sch., Muskegon 17, Mich., since 1944. 

Brake, Charles E., A.B.'20, Kalamazoo Col.; 
A.M.'39, Uni of Mich; Deputy Co. 

Supt. of Sch., Barlum Tower, Detroit 26, 
Mich., since 1935. 

Brame, Scott Miller, A.B. 
State Univ.; Prin, Bolton H. S. 
andria 7, La., since 1909. 

Brammell, P. Roy, A.B.'23, McPherson Co! 
A.M.'28, Univ. of Mich.; Ph.D.'30, Un 
of Wash.; Dean, Sch. of Educ., Univ. of 
Conn., Storrs, Conn., since 1940. 

‘Brand, J. H., М.А.'38, Univ. of Mo.; Co. 
‘Supt. ue Sch., Steelville, Mo., since 1923. 


Brandsmark, J. Robert, Supt.. Milwaukee 
Children's Home, Milwaukee 13, 


'0?, .A.M.'32, La. 
Alex- 


County 

Wis. ж 
Branigan, John, B.Sc.15, Univ. o lebr.; 
"AM. 26, Sanford Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 


Redlands, Calif., since 1937. 


T. B.Ed.’32, Ill. State 


m, Wayne 5 

СЕ Unive Normal, Ill; М.5,34, 

Northwestern Univ.; Ed.D.’41, New York 

Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch, Hillside, 
N. J., since 1944, An 4 

lph E., В.А.'27, ivet Col; 

Brant 92, Columbia Uni Supt. of Sch., 


Owosso, Mich., since 1 re 

А А.В.'20, Talladega Col.; 

uu Columbia Univ.; Prin, Sumner 

4248 W. Cottage Ave. St. Louis, 
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tstrom, Baker Merle, A.B.'30, William 

Вее Col.; M.A.37, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. 

of Sch., Linn, Mo., since 1941. 
her, Howard S., A.B.'03, Cornell Univ.; 
ucc atl. Recreation Assn., 315 Fourth 


Pres., 
ANS. New York 10, N. Y. 


lick, Edward J. A.B.07, Wartburg 
PUT .A.16, Capitol Univ.; S.T.D.'41, 
American Theol. Seminary; $res. Wart- 


burg Col., Waverly, Iowa, 

в. B. M.S.'32, Univ. of Ark.; 

Pri Sas, Ark. State Tchrs. Col., Conway, 

BE Meupt. of Sch, North Little Rock, 
Ark., since 1943. 


Breazeale, Albert H., B.A.'31, North 
State Тоз, Col, Denton, "Texas; MAG 
niv. of Texas; Supt, Vall iew 
Ind: Sch, Iowa Pork, Texat, since Toss. 
Breckenridge, J. L., A.B.'08, Oberli ; 
Supt. of Scb, Hood! River {Огоо Че 
Breedlove, C. B., B.A.29, Sul Ross State 
Tchrs. Col, Alpine, Texas; Supt. of 
Haskell Teras since 1928. Р о S 


Breitwieser, Joseph Valentine, А.В.'07, 
А.М.'08, Ind. Univ.; Ph.D.'11, Columbia 
Univ.; Dean, Sch. of Educ. and Dir., 


Grad. Div. Univ. of N. Dak., Grand 


Forks, N. Dak., since 1928. 

Brendel, Anthony J., B.S.22, Mich. State 
Col; M.A.43, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of 
Twp. Unit Sch., Grand Blanc, Mich., since 
1935. 

Brennan, Fred Ј., A.B.'17, A.M.'18, Clark 
Univ.; LL.B.32, Northeastern Univ.; 
Asst. Supt. of Sch, Worcester 8, Mass., 
since 1943. 

Brent, William S., B.S.’17, M.A.'38, Col. of 
William and Mary; Div. Supt. of Sch., 
Heathsville, Va., since 1928. 

Brenton, Е. L., M.Ed.’40, Univ. of Mo.; 
Supt. of Sch., Cuba, Mo., since 1943. 

Bres, Joseph Hughes, A.B.'06, Tulane Univ.; 
Parish Supt. of Educ, Port Allen, La., 
since 1908. 

Bresnehen, Ella L., A.B.'25, Radcliffe Col.; 
Ed.M.'27, Harvard Univ.; Ph,D.'31, Bos- 
ton Col; Dir, Investigation & Measure- 
ment, Pub. Sch., 45 Myrtle St, Boston, 
Mass., since 1932. 

Breuer, Leo W., Supt. of Sch., Snoqualmie, 
Wash. 

Brewbaker, John J., A.B.’18, Roanoke Col.; 
A.M.'39, Univ. of Va.; Asst. Supt. of 
Sch., Norfolk 10, Va., since 1943. 

Brewer, Karl M., B.A.'33, M.Ed.'38, Pa. 
State Col.; Supt. of Sch., Du Bois, Pa., 
since 1942. 

Brewington, Ann, S.B. in Ed.'20, Northeast 
Mo. State Tchrs. Col, Kirksville, Mo.; 
Ph.B.21, М.А.'22, Univ. of Chicago; 
Assoc. Prof, Sch. of Business, Univ. of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill, since 1942. 

Brewster, Col. W. R., Pres. Ga. Military 
Academy, College Park, Ga. 

Brewton, John Edmund, A.B.'22, Howard 
Col; M.A.'31, Ph.D.'33, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs.; Assoc. Dir. Div. of Sur- 
veys and Field Studies and Prof. of Educ., 
George Peabody Col. for Tchrs., Nashville 
4, Tenn., since 1937. 

Brians, V. E., B.S.’29, East Central State 
CoL, Alva, Okla.; M.Ed.4l, Univ. of 
Okla.; Supt. of Sch., Purcell, Okla., since 
1942. 

Bricker, D. Arthur, B.S.'29, Bradley Poly- 
technic Inst.; M.Ed, '38, Univ. of Cin- 
cinnati; Dir. of Audio and Visual Teach- 
ing Aids, Pub. Sch. Cincinnati 3, Ohio, 
since 1938. 

Brickey, Leonard H., 405 Third Ave., Foun- 
tain City, Tenn. 

Bridges, Russell E., B.S.'36, Eastern Ky. р 
State Tchrs. Col, Richmond, Ky.; 
M.Ed.40, Univ. of Cincinnati; Supt. о: 
Sch, Fort Thomas, Ky., since 1943. 

Briggs, Eugene S., B.S.17, Central Col.; 
M.A.'21, Univ. of Mo.; .D.'34, Colum- 
bia Univ.; Pres, Phillips Univ. Enid, 
Okla. since 1938. 
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i L. V., B.A.’24, Penn Col.; M.A.'36, 
BN Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of Sch. 
Hampton, Iowa, since 1944, 
Bright, Mrs. Mildred A., Co. Supt. of Sch., 
ot Ill; Prin, Boys Sch., St. Charles, ПІ, 
since 1941. 


Bright, Mrs. Mildred A., Co, Supt. of Sch., 
Norton, Kansas, since 1943. 
Bright, Orville Ta Ph.B.'35, M.A.'39, Univ. 


9f Chicago; Supt. of Sch, Lake Bluff, 
Ill, since 1943, 


Bright, 


Stanley, Supvg. Prin, of Sch., 
Smethport, Pa. 

Briner, Francis William, B.S.’23, State 
Tchrs. Col, Emporia, Kansas; М.А.'32, 
Тсһгѕ, Col, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Harper, Kansas, since 1941. 


Brink, James Ten, A.B.'28, A.M.'33, Hope 


Col.; Co. Commr. of Schools, Muskegon, 
Mich., since 1935. 


Brinkley, Edward S., 
folk 10, Va. 

Brinton, Charles A., Supvg. Prin., Clifton 
Hgts. Schs., Upper Darby, Pa., since 1935. 

Brisbin, R. R., Asst. Prin., Southwest Н. S., 
St. Louis 9, Mo. 


Bristow, Mrs. Norma Smith, B.S.'25, George 


Supt. of Sch., Nor- 


Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; M.A.'29, Co- 

lumbia Univ.; Supvr. of Elem. Sch., 301 

Lawrence St., Montgomery 5, Ala., 
since 1937. 

B.S.'20, Central Mo. 

Warrensburg, Mo.; 

Tchrs. Col, Columbia 


Bd. of Educ., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y 


Britton, Er: ^, McKendree Col.; 
M.S." Ed.D.'44, Tch 


Col., Supt. 
Effingham, Ill., since 1934. 
Britton, Lewis H., A.B.'05, Stanford Univ.; 
(o Supt of Sch., San Jose, Calif., since 
Broad, Lambert E., A.B/27, Lehigh Univ.; 
A.M.'31, Univ, of Pittsburgh; Prin, Min- 
qui and Mech. Inst., Freeland, Pa., since 


Broady, Knute Osc ‚ В.5,'20, 
Col.; M.A.'27, Univ. AE DS 


. Chicago; Ph.D.'30, 
Columbia Univ.; Dir. of Unite Extension 
I Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr., since 


Breck, Frank M. В.5.41, 
01. of Educ.; Asst. Supt. and Bus, Mot 
Pub. Sch. Seattle 9, Wash, since МЕГ. 
Brock, Raymond R., A.M.'34, Uni : 
Supt. of Sch., Liberty, Mo., since 19317" 


Brockett, С. L. Co. Supt. 
House, Nashville 3, Tena, | Sch» Court 


Brockman, Myron E, A.B.'93 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Chester, &. cn 


Western Wash. 


1920 


-Bigesing. Angela M., A.B. 


M., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Quit Сої,; 


in Educ., Johns Hopkins Un. 
Md., since 1926 and Head, Enega timore, 


Forest Park Н. $., Baltimore, Mq. 


Brogan, Hugh, B.S.23, State Tch 
Emporia. Kansas; A.M.40, Col" Sli 
Col: of Educ.; Assoc. Pri, Sr Hog, бан 
poria, Kansas, since 1941; p v 


ks, Burrow Penn, B.A.'08, Union Univ.; 

Ho S Peabody; Dean and Prof. of 

Educ., Miss. State Col., State College, 
Miss. since 1937. 


Brooks, C. A., Lincoln Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 


Brooks, Elwood E., Supt. of Sch., Salem, 
Ind., since 1934. 


Brooks, Ercell W., B.A.'30, West Texas 
State Tchrs. Col., Canyon, Texas; мө 
Baylor Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Gatesville, 
Texas, since 1936. 


, i n 
Brooks, James Furman, A.B.'14, Univ. о 
E LU Clark Un Co. Supt. of 
Spartanburg, S. C., since 1937. 


i ^ "5 
Brooks, Laverne Wright, A.B.'03, A.M.'15. 
poc s Col.; Ed.D.'28, Univ. of MIS 
ita; Dir. of Sec. Educ., Pub. Sch., Wic 

ita 2, Kansas, since 1943. 


Brooks, Leon Q. B.S.11, Hobart Col.: 
M.A/36, New York Univ.; Supvg. Prin. 
of Sch., East Hampton, N. Y., since 1928. 


Brooks, Mary B., Assoc. Prof. of Educ., Ga. 
State Col, Milledgeville, Ga. 


Brooks, Ralph G., A.B.'25, Nebr. Wesleyan 
Univ.; A.M.'32, Univ. of Nebr.; Supt. of 
Sch, Wymore, Nebr., since 1934. 


Brooks, T. Latimer, B.A.'06, Dickinson Coli 
M.A.'15, Columbia Univ.; Supvg. Prin. о 
Sch., Somerville, N. J., since 1921. 


Э L; 

Brooks, Wiley G., A.B.'10, York Col; 
B.E.11, Nebr. State Tchrs. Col., Бега 
Nebr.; A.M.'15, Columbia Univ.; Ph d 
State Univ. of Iowa; Pres. State Tchrs. 
Col, Chadron, Nebr. since 1941. 


Broome, Edwin C., Ph.B.'97, A.M.'98, Bom 
Univ.; Ph.D.’02, Columbia Univ.; DS 
707, St. Lawrence Univ.; LL.D.'2. ‚Пиш 
Cel: Ed.D.'27, Brown Univ. Litt.D/30. 
R.I. Col. of "Educ; LL.D.34, Juniata 

L. Sc.D.'37, 


Broome, Edwin W., LL.B.16, AB.70 
George Washington Univ.; Co. Supt. о 
Sch., Rockville, Md., since 1916. 


Brophy, Byron J., A.B. and B.Sc.'22, Tri- 
State Col.; АО. Univ. of Mich.: Tr. 
Specialist, Bureau of Training, War Ман 
power Commn, 1778 Pa. Ave, N. ” 
Washington, D. C., since 1943. 


Brothers, C. A., A.B.’11, Lake Forest Col-i 
A.M.'24. Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.: 
Supt. of Sch., Dwight, Ill, since 1911. 


Brotherton, Ralph S., A.B.'26, Western State 
Теһгә. Col. Kalamazoo, Mich.; M.A. 33. 
Univ. of Mich. Supt.’ of Sch, Harbor 
Beach, Mich. since 1931. 


Вгоцећег, John F., A.B.'26, Columbia Univ.; 
M.A.'29," Tchrs. Col, Columbia Uni 
Acting Prin, Calvin Coolidge Н. S^ 
Washington 11, D. C., since 1941. 


Brourink, R. R., А.В.11, Simpson Col: 
Supt of Sch, Ft. Morgan, Colo., since 
9 : 


Browe, Herman, A.B.'11, M.A.'22, Univ. of 
Mich.; LL.B. and Ј.0724, Detroit Col. of 
Law; LL.D.’37, Univ. of Detroit; Deputy 


Supt. of Sch., 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, 
Mich., since 1942. 
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Brown, Arlo Ayres, А.В.'03, Northwestern 
Univ.; B.D.'07, Drew Theol. Seminary; 
D.D.21, Cornell Col, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; 
LL.D.27, Syracuse Univ.; , Litt.D.'29, 
Univ. of Chattanooga; LL.D.'38, North- 
western Univ.; L.H.D.'39, Boston Univ.; 
Pres, Drew Univ., Madison, N. J. since 
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Columbia Univ.; Supt. о 
Kansas, since 1924. 

Del Manzo, Milton C., Ph.D.'24, State Univ. 
of Iowa; Provost, since 1929 and Prof. of 
Educ., Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ., New 
York 27, N. Y. since 1928. 

DeLong, Homer E., Prin., Jr.-Sr. 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 

Demaree, Paul H., A.B.'17, Ky. Wesleyan 
Col; M.A.'35, Univ. of Southern Calii.; 
Prin, and Dist. Supt. Anaheim Union 
н. S, Anaheim, CaliL, since 1941. 


Demarest, Alfred M., 525 Roanoke Ave. 
Riverhead, N. Y. É 
A.B.22, Phillips UA 


н. S. 


Deming, Leon J. 

MLA. 25, aon АЈ of Okla.; Supt. o Sch., 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. since E F 

D ille, Aaron F, Diploma '25, R. I. 
ME tay A.B A.M.'34, N. а 
State Col. for Tchr Albany, N. Y.; 


Р. L, since 1938. 


Dempsey, John of Sch. 306 S. 


Valley Ave. SET 
D . C., B.S.27, Northwestern 
eMunbrum Н. мае Okla; M.S.39, Оша 
Agrl and Mec! Col.; Supt. of Sch., 
Vinita, Okla., since 1930. 


D ley А., B.S.'26, Southeast Mo. 
pu eee cols. Cape Girardeau, мо.; 
A.M.'31, Ed.D.'43, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. о 
Sch., Flat River, Mo., since 1936. - 
stone State 

Кру В.5.'25, 


Dengler, C. Е., Diploma "14, 


Normal , _ Kutztown, , а.; .5.725, 
Muhlenberg Со!.; .M.'30, Columbia 
"Univ Supt, of Scho Нано а 
since 1942. 


З State 
Den Herder, James, в.5.'33, Western >Y 
Tchrs. n Kalamazoo, Mic! Mt 
Univ. of Mich.; Prin. y 


Plains 1, Mich., since 1943. 


Denison, Sidney Alexander, B.E.22, Ill. 
State Normal Univ., Normal, Ill.; M.A.'28, 
Univ. of Ill; Supt. of Sch., Glen Ellyn, 
Ill, since 1929. 


Denlay, Raymond E., A.B.'30, Chico State 
Col.; M.A.'39, Leland Stanford Jr. Univ.; 
Dist. Supt. of Sch., Santa Paula, Calif., 
since 1942. 

Denman, G. E., Ph.B.’27, Ripon Col.; M.A. 
32, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of Sch., 
Green Bay, Wis., since 1935. 

Denman, George Ernest, B.S.'16, Kansas 
State Col.; .S.'33, Univ. of Idaho; 
Supt. of Sch., Burley, Idaho, since 1930. 

Denmark, Annie D., B.Mus.’08, Meredith 
Col; A.B.'25, Anderson Col; Litt.D.'41, 
Furman Univ.; Pres, Anderson Col, An- 
derson, S. C., since 1928. 


Dennis, Lindley Hoag, B.S.'12, Pa. State 


Col; M.A.’33, Columbia Uni Exec. 
Secy., American Vocational Assn., 1010 
Vermont Ave., W., Washington 5, 


D. C., since 1934. 

Dennis, Merrill L., B.S. in Ed,’19, Ohio 
Univ.; M.A.'37, Columbia Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Mingo Junction, Ohio, since 1937. 

Dennis, Walter V., Supt. of Sch, Clat- 
skanie, Oregon. 

Dennison, Mary C., 1106 Jefferson St., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Denniston, A. Bruce, В.5.'25, М.А.'28, Ed.D. 


742, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. of Sch. 
Greenville, Pa., since 1938. 

Densberger, Frank С., A.B.'08, Syracuse 
Univ.; A.M.’21, Tchrs. Col. Columbia 


Univ.: Supt. of Sch, Kenmore, М. Y. 
since 1915. 
Densmore, David W., B.S. іп Ed.'28, Univ. 


of Rochester; A.M.'35, Cornell Univ.; 
Asst. Supt. of Sch., 13 S. Fitzhugh St. 
Rochester 4, N. Y., since 1940. 


Dent, Ellsworth C., B.S. in Ed. '23, State 
Tchrs. Col., Emporia, Kansas; Genl. Mgr., 
Society for Visual Educ., Inc., 100 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill., since 1943. 

Dent, Lettie Marshall, A.B.'15, Western Md. 
Col.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Leonardtown, Md., 
since 1928. 

Derthick, L. G., M.A/30, Univ, of Tenn.; 
Supt. of Sch., Chattanooga 2, Tenn., since 


1942. 
Desmond, John J, Jr. A.M.'10, 
Chicopee, 


Harvard Col.; Supt. 
Mass., since 1931. 
Devers, Nancy O., Diploma '19, State Tchrs, 
Col, Florence, Ala.; B.S. and M.A.'25, 
George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; Instr. in 
Geography, Univ. of Ala, University, 

Ala. since 1943. 

Dewey, John, A.B.'79, Univ, of Vt.; Ph.D. 
*8, Johns Hopkins Univ.; LL.D., Univ. of 

Univ. of Mich. Columbia Univ., 
Univ. of Vt., Harvard Univ., St. Andrews, 
Paris; Honorary Life Member, American 
Assn. of Sch. Admin.; Prof. Emeritus of 
Philosophy. Columbia Univ. 1 W. 89th 
St, New York, N. Y. 

Dewey, Ralph S., M.S.'19, Allegheny Col.; 
M.À.27, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Corry, Pa., since 1926. 

De Witt, R. M., Supt. of Sch., Bloomer, Wis. 

De Wolf, George E., A.B.12, Univ. of 
Nebr.; A.M.'20, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Downers Grove, Ill, since 1931. 


A.B.'09, 
of Sch., 
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alter F., A.B.'16, Penn Col., Oska- 

Minim dowar NA сер 
Ed.M. and Ed.D.’21, Harvard Univ.; State 
Supt. of Pub. Instr., Sacramento, Calif., 
since 1937. 

Dexter, William A., A.B.'28, Clark Univ.; 
A.M.'36, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., 
Stockbridge, Mass., since 1940. 

Dey, Raymond H., M.S.39, Univ. of TIL: 
Prin., Com. Н. $., Carbondale, Ill, since 
1944; 

DeYoung, Chris А., A.B.'20, Hope Col.; 
A.M.'29, Columbia Univ.; Ph.D.'32, North- 
Western Univ.; Dean, Ill State Normal 
Univ., Normal, IIL, since 1943, 


Dice, Norvell R., A.B.’28, Santa Barbara 
State Col; M.S.33, Univ. of Southern 
Calif.; Dist. Supt. of Sch., La Canada, 
Calif., since 1939. 

Dice, Sol D., Н. S. Supvr., State Dept. of 
Educ., Topeka, Kansas. 

Dick, Margaret D., B.S.'33, M.A. "42, New 
York Univ.; State Helping Tchr., Phillips- 
burg, N. J. since 1930. 

Dickason, Henry L., B.A.'13, M.A.'14, Ohio 
State Univ.: Pres, Bluefield State Col, 
Bluefield, W. Va., since 1936. 


Dickerson, Douglas Francis, Diploma ^10, 


Nebr. State Tchrs. Col.; B.Ac.'11, South- 
western, 


Knoxville; A.B.'30, Univ. of 
Nebr.; M.A.'34, Central Univ.; Sc.D.'40, 
Webster Univ.; Supt. of Sc , Mah- 


tomedi, Minn., since 1944, 


Dickey, A. W., B.Ed.'32, Ill. State Normal 

niv., Normal, Ill.; M.A.'37, State Univ. 

of Iowa; Co. Supt. of Sch., Clinton, Ill., 
since 1943, 

Dickey, Lester L., A.B.'25, Ohio Wes- 
leyan Univ.; M.A.'34, Ohio State Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Painesville, Ohio, since 1944, 

Dickey, Samuel S., Ph.B.'16, Wooster Col.; 
M.A.24, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; 
Asst. Supt. of Sch, 1470 Warren Rd., 
Lakewood 7, Ohio, since 1940. 

Dickison, 


ЗЕ Organizations of Los Angeles, 847 


Dickman, Joseph Edward, B.A.'30, M.Ed. 
31, Loyola Univ.; Dir. of Science and 
isual Instr., Pub, Sch., 10502 Bell Ave., 
Chicago 43, Il., since’ 1940, 


Dickson, Bryan, B.B.A.'23, Univ, of Texas: 
М.А 35, Southern Methodist Unis., Supt, 
of Sch. San Angelo, Texas, sines Joa? 

Dickson, J. K., Route 2, Clarksville, Tenn, 


Dickson, Virgil E., Ph.D.'19, Stanford Univ.; 
» Berkeley' 7, Calif, since 


Supt. of Sch. 
1936. 


З + A.BJ19, 
Univ. M.A/26, American ош дне 
Prin. ngswood, N. T, sings 
Dief 
iefendorf, John W., Prof, of Educ., Univ. 


ex. Albuquerque, N. Meg. 
Diehl, Fred W., B.S.'22, M sss 


Univ. Co. Supt. of бс ске 


h., Danville, 


since 1918. Pa., 
Diemer, George Willis, Bg ^1 

State’ Tchrs. Col. 2, Сепіта! Mo, 

А.М.25, Tchrs. Col d 

Pres, Central Mo. 


E А 
Warrensburg, Mo., since 19375. Col, 


iener, U. E., B.S.'17, Miami Univ.; M.A. 

эе Ohio State Univ.: Supt. of Sch., Fre- 
mont, Ohio, since 1938. 

Dieruff, Louis E., Prin., Central Jr. Н. S. 
Allentown, Pa. ; 
i irginia, B.S.'28, A.M.'38, Tchrs. Col., 

Mo tr Asst. Dir, Kdgn.-Prim. 
Grades, Pub. Sch., Kansas City 2, Mo.. 
since 1928. 


Dillard, J. W., Prin. Spring Creek Sch., 
White Deer, Texas. 


Dillehay, Albert J., 70 N. Broadway, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Dillehay, Claude H., A.B.'16, Baylor Univ.; 
M.A.17, Brown Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Vernon, Texas, since 1938. 

Dillon, Hubert, A.B.28, Friends Univ., 
Wichita, Kansas; M.S.36, Kansas State 
Tchrs, Col, Pittsburg, Kansas; Supt. of 
Sch., Fowler, Kansas, since 1936. 

Dimmett, W. S., Ph.B.'31, M.A.’36, Univ, of 
Chicago; Supt. of Sch., Forest Park, 111., 
since 1930. 

Dimmick, Earl A., A.B.'16, Albright Col.; 
M.A.25, Ed.D.37, Univ. of Pittsburgh: 
Assoc. Supt. of Sch. 341 S. Bellefield 
Ave, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., since 1940. 


Dinsmore, B. M., В.А.'27, North Texas State 
Tchrs. Col, Denton, Texas; М.А.'29, 
Southern Methodist Univ.; Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Wichita Falls, Texas, since 1944. 

Dispanet, Raymond S., A.B.'38. Shepherd 
Col.; M.A.'42, W. Va. Univ.: Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Moorefield, W. Va., since 1943. 

Dittes, William H., B.S.21. Univ. of Міпп.; 
M.A.'27, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Moose Lake, Minn., since 
1944, 


Ditto, George W., B.S.'22, Univ. of Ala. 
M.A.'27, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Biloxi, Miss., since 1934, 


Dixon, Fred B., B.S.25, M.A.'26, Ed.D.'37, 
Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Sch., East Lansing, 
Mich., since 1944, 


Dixon, James L., A.B.'22, А.М.24, Ed.M. 
‘31, Ed.D.44, Rutgers Univ.: Headmaster, 
Kew-Forest Sch., Forest Hills, М. Y. 
Since 1941, 


Dixon, Madeleine, B.A.'21 
M.A/35, Columbia Univ.; 
sonnel, Pub. Sch., 
since 1933, 


Dobbs, Ella Victoria, B.S.'09, Columbia 
Univ.; A.M.'13, Univ. of Mo.; Emeritus 
rof. of Applied Arts, Univ. of Mo., Co- 
lumbia, Mo. Address: Frederick Apt., Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Dodd, John W., B.S.20, А.М.'22, Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Ph.D.'35, New York 
Univ; Supt. of Sch., Freeport, N. Y. 
since 1925, 

Dodd, Lawrence V., B.S.’30, Susquehanna 
Univ.; M.S.'37, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Lawrence, N. Y., since 1935, 


Dodd, Maurice R., B.A.'14, Ph.D.'35, W. Va. 
Univ.: Asst. Co. Supt. of Sch.,. Charles- 
ton, W.Va., since 1933. 

*Dodge, Harrison S, B.S. 
Syracuse Univ.; 


Univ. of Del: 
Supvr. of Per- 
Wilmington 9, Del. 


and Pd.B.'15. 

M.A.’30, Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Hornell, N. Y., since 1919. 
Dodson, Edwin C. A.B.'04, Ind. Univ.; 


M14, Columbia Univ.; Supt of Sch. 
Connersville, Ind., since 192]. 
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Dodson, Walter Lawrence, M.A.’27, Univ. 
of Texas; Supt. of Sch. Kilgore, Texas, 
since 1932. 

Doe, Chester W., A.B.'10, Harvard Univ.; 
B.D.13, Auburn Theological: Seminary; 
M.Ed.'32, Univ. of N. H.; Union Supt. of 
Sch. Northwood, N. H., since 1928. 


Doerfler, Frank P. B.A.'35. Mont. State 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch. Ashton, Idaho, 
since 1942. 

Doherty, Mary C. 5244 Spokane Ave. 


Detroit, Mich. 

Dolbear, Frank T., M.Ed.'32, Pa. State Col; 
Supvg. Prin. of Boro Sch., -Tunkhannock, 
Pa. since 1935. 

Domian, О. E. В.А.'21, Hamline Univ.; 
M.A.'29, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., 
Waseca, Minn., since 1940. 

Dominick, Leo H., B.A.'20, M.S.'30, Univ. 
of N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch, Fergus Falls, 
Minn., since 1937. 

Donahoe, С. L., В.5.'30, Central Mo. State 
Tchrs. Col, Warrensburg, Mo.: A.M.'36, 
Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Sch., El Dorado 
Springs, Mo., since 1942. 

Donahue, Leo C., A.B.'29, A.M.'30, Ph.D.'42, 
Boston Col.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Somer- 
ville 43, Mass, since 1941. 

A.B.14, A.M.'15, Univ. 

Supt. of Sch., 1354 

since 1942. 


Kalamazoo, M.Ed.43, Rutgers 
Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch. Vineland, 

N. J. since 1944. 
Donley, William Guy, А.В.'27, Univ. of W. 
Supt. of 


Va.; M.Ed.'43, Texas Tech. Co 
Sch., Hobbs, N. Mex., since 1 * 
Donnelly, Rev. Thomas J., А.В/05, Xavier 
Univ.; M.A.'12, St. Louis Univ.; Pres., 
John Carroll Univ., Univ. Hgts, Cleve- 
land 18, Ohio, since 1942. н 
Donner, Arvin N., Ph.D.'37, State Univ. of 
Iowa; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Houston 4, 
Texas, since 1942. 


Donohue, Francis J., А.В.'34, M.A.'36, Hon 


ham Univ.; Ph.D.'44, Univ. of Mic 
Prof. of Educ. and Chmn., Com. 
Univ. of Detroit, Detroit 


Donovan, Н. L., of Ку.; 
M.A.20, Tchrs. Col. Univ.; 
Ph.D.'25, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 
LL.D.’33, Univ. of Ку.; Pres, Univ. of 
Ky. Lexington, Ky. since 1941. 

Univ. of 


Doolittle, Howard S. M.A.'28, Я 
Mich.; Supt. of Sch, Negaunee, Mich., 


since 1922. z Д 
Dorr, Charles Н., Ph.B.’28, Ph.M.'32, Univ. 

of Wis.; Supt. of Sch., Milton, Wis., since 

1928. 
*Dorsey, Julius, 


Peabody 


.A.'19, George 
MS E Admin. 


Col for Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch. 

Bldg. Dallas, Texas, since 1941. 5 

Dorsey, Margaret M., Supvg. Prin., Franklin 
Sch., Bridgeport 34, Conn. 

Vassar 

Calif.; 


LL.D.25, Pomona Col; LL i cci- 
dental Col.: e of Calif.; 
Honorary Pres., 
ary Life Member, 
Admin.; Supt. Emeritus, Pub. Sch., Los 
Angeles, Calif, since 1929. Address: 1 


Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


American Assn. 0! 


Dosch, Ralph H., B.E.34, State Tchrs. 
Col, Whitewater, Wis.; M.A.'43, North- 
western Univ.; Supt. of Sch, New Hol- 
stein, Wis., since 1942. 

Dotter, Charles Garfield, A.B.'08. Lebanon 
Valley Col: Supvg. Prin. of Sch, Ann- 
ville, Pa., since 1902. 

Doudna, Edgar G., Ph.B.'16, Univ. of Wis.; 
M.A.'26, Lawrence Col.; нБ, MiL 
ton Col.; Secy. and Dir. of Tch. Tr., State 
Bd. of Regents of Normal Schools, Madi- 
son 2, Wis., since 1928. 

Dougall, John Bernard, B.A.'18, Adelphi 
Col.; M.A.'24, Yale Univ.; Ed.D.'44, Nos 
York Univ.; Pres, State Tchrs. Col., 
Newark 4, N. J., since 1944. 

Douglass, Harl R., A.B.'15, M.A.'21, Uni 
of Mo.; Ph.D.27, Stanford Univ.; Dir., 
Col. of Educ. Univ. of Colo, Boulder, 
Colo., since 1940. 

Douma, Frank W., 
М.А.'38, State Univ. of Iowa; 

Ottumwa, Iowa, since 1936. 

Douthett, Walter R., A.B.'12, Ursinus Col; 
A.M.21, Univ. of Pa.; Supt. of Sch. 
Darby, Pa. since 1922. : 

Douthit, Harold K., B.Sc.'25, Univ. of Nebr.; 
Supt., Nebr. Sch. of Agr., Univ. of Nebr., 
Curtis, Nebr., since 1933. 

Dowdy, Glenn, A.B.'31, Concord Col.; M.A.- 
'35, Columbia Univ.; Co. Supt. of Sch, 
Union, W. Va. since 1944. 

Dowell, Ethel F., County Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla. 

Dowling, Herdon Glenn, B.S.'06, М.А.'26, 
LL.D. Birmingham-Southern Col; State 
Commr. of Revenue, 1426 Brown St. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Down, Edgar F., Normal Life Cert. *03, State 
Normal Sch. Cortland, N. Y.; А.В.'17, 
Univ. of Mich.; J.D.'25, Detroit Col, of 
Law; Supt. of Sch., Ferndale, Mich., since 
1925. 

Downey, Michael J 
ton Col; Asst. Supt. 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Downey, Walter F., A.B.'06, Amherst Col.; 
Ed.M.21, Harvard Univ.; L.H.D.'41, Am- 
herst Col.; Head Master, English H. S., 
Boston, Mass., since 1922. 


Carlton B., В.5.'29, North Texas 
Supt. 


A.B.'16, Hope Col; 
Supt. of 


., A.B.'04, A.M.'14, Bos- 
of Sch., 15 Beacon 
since 1924. 


Downing, 
State Tchrs. Col, Denton, Texas; 


of Sch., Albany, Texas, since 1934. 

Doyel, W. T., В.5с.'23, Central State Col., 
Edmond, Okla.; Secy., State Bd. of Educ., 
Capitol Bldg. Oklahoma City 5, Okla., 
since 1938. 

Doyle, Florence, A., B.S. in Ed.'25, M.S. in 
Éd.27. Temple , Univ.; Dist. Supt. of 
Sch., Philadelphia 3, Pa., since 1941. 

Drag, Francis L., M.A.'42, Stanford Univ.; 
Curriculum Coordinator, Co. Schs., Civic 
Center, San Diego 1, Calif., since 1943. 


Dragoo, Allie, Stamping Ground, Ky. 

Drake, Forrest L., Prin., Smith*Cot! и. S. 
Sedalia, Мо. ша 

Drake, Joseph Fanning, A.B.'16, Talladega 
Col.; A.M.'26, Columbia Univ.; Pres, 
State Agrl. and Mech. Inst., Normal, Ala., 
since 1927. 


Drake, Walter Homer, M.A.'36, Univ. of 
Gai Supt. of Sch., Newnan, Ga. since 
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her, F. E. B.A.’08, Lawrence Col.; 
eee pans o Sch, Жылы Wine 
since 1924, 

Driscoll, Martina McDonald, Diploma '19, 
Boston Normal Sch.; LL.B.'27, Portia 
Law Sch.; A.B.'38, Calvin Coolidge Col.; 
State Supvr. of Music, 200 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass., since 1936. 

Driscoll, W. A., A.B.'22, Wilmington Col.; 
M.A.28, Ohio State Univ.; Co., Supt. of 
Sch., Dayton 2, Ohio, since 1933. 

Drum, W. G., A.B.’28, Asbury Col.; M.S.'39, 
Univ. of Ga.; Dean, Emmanuel Col., 
Franklin Springs, Ga., since 1935. 

Drummond, Glenn, A.B.'09, Ohio Northern 
Univ.; A.B’11, Antioch Col; M.A.'26, 
Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Wapa- 
koneta, Ohio. 

Dubke, Herbert P., Supt. of Sch., 440 Bel- 
grade Ave, North Mankato, Minn. 

Duboc, Jessie L., M.A.’22, Univ. of Chicago; 
Address: Billings, Mont. 

Dubois, Frank A., M.A.'16, Tchrs. Col, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Dist. Supt. of Sch. Ard- 
more, Pa., since 1940. 

Dudley, L. E., B.A.'00, Southwestern Univ.; 

` M.A./16, Univ. of Texas; LL.D.'41, Har- 
din-Simmons Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Abi- 

lene, Texas, since 1937. 

Dudley, L. Leland, S.B.'21, Ed.M. and 
Ed.D.'27, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Amherst, Mass., since 1935. 

Dugan, Howard F., Vice-Pres, Hotels Stat- 
ler Co. Inc, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, N. Y. 

Duggan, B. O. A.B.'22, A.M.'26, Univ. of 
Tenn.; LL.D.'44, Bob Jones Col.; State 
Commr. of Educ, War Memorial Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn., since 1939, 

Dumas, Rev. Gustave, B.Litt.’23, Univ. of 
Montreal; B.A.24,' M.A.'25. Woodstock 
Col.; Ph.D.'36, Univ. of Paris, Sorbonne; 
Dean, Grad. Sch., Fordham Univ., Bronx 
58, N. Y., since 1938. 

DEA METUO A., A.B.29, M.A/30, 
tanfor niv.; rin. Shandon Uni 
H. S., Shandon, Calif., since 1930. БЕ 

Dungan, J. U., B.S.19, Univ. of Ill.; A. 
‘31, Univ. of Cincinnati; ‘Supt. of АМ 

Lockland 15, Ohio, since 1923, : 

Dunkle, John L., B.S,12, W. V. iv.: 

MANE Tehes, Gol, ‘Columbia Tay: 
res., State y ; 

ае chrs. Col, Frostburg, М. 

Dunlavy, V. A., A.B/10, Univ. of Nebr.; 

BSc" Nebr. Wesleyan Univ.; Di. 

SR Union H. S., Sonora, Calif., since 


Dunn, Burton W., M.S.'33 Oregon Stat 
Col. Address: 330 W. Teni ille, 
Col, A W. Tenth St., Coquille, 

Dunn, D. Y., В.8722, A.M’ 


32, Univ. Р 
Co. Supt.'of Sch, Lexington. Kyo КУ.: 
1929. 


ngton, Ky., since 


Dunnan, Donald Wood, B.S.33, Uni 

N. Н. M.A.'40, Boston Univ; Supt cf 
Sch., Peace'Dale, R. L, since 194]. 
Dunwiddie, Walter Rockwood, B.s.'16 

‘27, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Sch. box 

Washington, Wis., since 1926. А 
Dunwody, Bessie L., Prin, Spri 

Sch, Atlanta, Ga. Ex s 


Dupre, Naasson K, M.A.'22, 


Texas; Dean, Univ. of Houston, 
Texas, since 1934, 


Univ. of 
Houston, 


TE R., B.S.34, Sam Houston 
EL Tehrs. Col., Huntsville, Texas; Supt. 
of Sch., New London, Texas, since Be 

i i B.S.22, Univ. of Mo.; B.S. 
Dubia State Fehrs. Col, Pittsburg, 


Kansas; Supt. of Sch. Burns, Kansas, 
since 1936. zs M 
Durell, Thomas J., A.B.’07, Princeton 
"Univ.; A.M.'30, Columbia Univ.; Asst. 


State Commr. of Educ., Trenton 8, N. J. 
since 1940. 


Durling, William J., В.А.'21, Mt. Union 
Coke. M.A.32, Ohio State Univ Supt. 
of Clearview Sch., Lorain, Ohio, since 


1925. 


Durrell, Donald Dewitt, A.B.'26, A.M.'27, 
State Univ. of Iowa; M.Ed.'29, D.Ed.'30, 
Harvard Univ.; Dean, Sch. of Educ. 


Boston Univ. Boston 16, Mass, since 
1942. 

Durst, David M., B.S.'12, M.A.'15, Usiv. of 
Calif.; Supt. of Sch., Petaluma, Calif.. 
since 1931. 

Han- 


DuShane, Donald, B.S.'06, М.А.'13, 
SI i is; LL.D. 
M.S i16, Univ. of Wis; ЫР. 


Dutter, Homer W., A.B.’11, Ind. avis 
A.M.'16, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch. 
Coleraine, Minn., since 1925. Y 

Dye, Claude Russell, A.B.'06, Allegheny 
Col.; Supt. of Sch., Fredonia, N. Y., since 
1924. 


Dyer, John H., Ph.D.'27, Univ. of Pa.; Supt. 
of Sch., Scranton, Pa., since 1929. 

Dyer, W. P. M.A.20, Univ. of Міпп.; 
Ph.D.'27, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Prac- 
tice Schs, Tchrs. Col. of Conn, New 
Britain, Conn., since 1926. 


E 


Eades, Roscoe, В.5.'21, Eureka Col.; M.A. 
738, Columbia Univ.; Supt., Sterling Тэр. 
Н. S, Sterling, Ili, since 1931. 


Earley, Albert, Supvr., State Dept. of Pub. 
Instr, Georgetown, Del., since 1923. 
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Hadden, S. B, B.S.14, M.A.'31, 
Ill; Prin, Urbana Н. S. Urbana, 
since 1931. 

Наа. Albert E., A.B.24, Hiram Со!.; 


Univ. of 
Il, 


.M.'32, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Maple Hgts. Ohio, since 
1938. 


Hadley, J. H., Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Tuske- 
gee, Ala. 

Haebich, I. E, B.A.'15, Baldwin-Wallace 
Col.: М.5.'33, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of 
H. S, Riverside, Ill, since 1939. 

Haehlen, J. K., В.А.'28, Western Union 
Col.; M.A.'29, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. 


of Sch. Waverly, Iowa, since 1944. 

Hagaman, J. G., В.5.'34, Appalachian State 
Tchrs. Col., Boone, М. C.: M.Ed.'40, Duke 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Shelby 1, N. C., since 
1944. 

Hagan, John R., Ph.D.'10, D.D.'14, Urban 
Col, Rome, Italy; M.A-27, D.Sc. in 
Ed.'31, Catholic Univ. of America; Supt. 


of Catholic Schools, Cleveland 14, Ohio, 
since 1921. 

Hagen, А. L, B.A.'25, Concordia 
M.A.'34, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of 
Dickinson, N. Dak., since 1938. 

н. H., A.B.13, Ohio Wesleyan 
niv.» M.A.'34, Northwestern Univ.; Dist. 


Col.; 
Sch., 


since 1941. 

Haggard, W. W. B.A.17, Maryville Col.; 
М.А.'27, Univ. of Mich.; Ph,D.’37, Univ. 
of Chicago; Pres, Western Wash. Col. of 
Educ., Bellingham, Wash., since 1939. 

L. L., Supt. of Sch., Osceola, Iowa. 


Otto W., M.A.'17, Columbia Univ.; 


Hagie, 


TET Sch, Ann Arbor, Mich, since 
1924. " Note 
i ‚ M., В.5.'15, Susquehanna niv.; 
Hate ph.b/34, New York Univ.; Supt. 


M'Sch. Pottstown, Pa., since 1934. 


1 , Anna D., B.S.'22, A.M.'24, Colum- 
неу; Prof. of Educ. and Chmn., Div. 
and Psych., Wilson Tchrs. Col., 
., since 1927. 

1 , D. H., М.А.30, Univ. of Mo.; 
неда cher Pub. Sch., Farmington, Mo. 
Halderman, J., Le В.5.'22, 

M.S.30, Univ. of Pa 
Sch., Doylestown, 
Hale, Arthur W., A.B. 
Ed.M.'24, Harvard Univ.; 


Franklin, Mass., since 1918. 
, State Tchrs. 


Hale, Florence, Diploma "03 a 

Col, Fitchburg, Mass; LL.D.'32, Colby 

Col; Pres, Natl. Educ. Assn., 1931-32; 
Editor, The Grade Teacher. Darien, Conn. 
since 1929. -— 

Hale, William J., M.A.’14, Lincoln Пл, 
LL.D.'36, Ж Рах Univ.; LL.D.'S0, 
Howard Univ.; Pres., Tenn. Agri. and In- 
E State Col, Nashville 8, Tenn. since 
1912. 


Peabody Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., 


Haley, Harvey H., B.S.'18, 
M.A.'22, Columbia Uni 
Stuttgart, Ark., since 1940. 

Haley, Nelle, M.A.'28, Tchrs. Col., Colum- 
bia Univ. Address: 620 S. Jefferson Ave., 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Halkyard, Marcita В., Ph.B.'30, A.M.'37, 
Univ. of Chicago; Genl. Supvr., Pub. Sch., 
153 S. Ottawa St., Joliet, Ill, since 1935. 

Hall, Chester A., B.S.'26, South Mo. 
SE Cor Sce 92: 

.A.34, Univ. of Ariz.; Supt. hey, 
Bisbee, Ariz., since 1941. рЫ SEGRE 

Hall Dwight, А.В.'34, M.A.’38, Univ. of 
Denver; Supt. of Sch. Gunnison, Colo., 
since 1943. 

Hall, George F., B.S.'06, Union Col; M.A. 
'24, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; Supvg. 
TE of Sch., Cliffside Park, М. J. since 

ER Jack, Chester, Les A.B.'38, Mercer 

niv.; Supt. o oombs Central-Parker 
Н. S, Vidalia, Ga., since 1944. ex 

Hall, James Alonzo, A.B.'28, Univ. of Den- 
ver; А.М.'32, Columbia Univ.; Evaluation 
Coordinator, South H. S. Denver 10. 
Colo., since 1939. 

Нан, L. T. Div, Supt. of Sch., Windsor, 

a. 

Hall, Marvin O., Supt. of Sch., Comstock, 
Mich, 

Hall, Robert C., B.A.’24, Univ. of Wash.; 
Supt. of Fife Pub. Sch. Tacoma, Wash., 


since 1937. 

Hall, Town, Co, Supt. of Sch., Prestons- 
burg, Ky. 

Hallman, E. B. А.В.'04, Newberry Col.; 


Supt. of Sch, Spartanburg, S. C., since 
1944. 

Hallowell, Helen S. Co. Supt. of Sch., Su- 
sanville, Calif. 

Halmstad, C. A, Logan Н. S. La Crosse, 
Wis. 

Halter, Millard М,, A.B.'21, Central Wes- 
leyan Col.; A.M.'26, Univ. of Mo.; NES 
of Sch. 6301 „Wells Ave., Wellston, St. 
Louis, Mo., since 1939. 

Halverson, J. John, Supt. of Sch, Albert 
Lea, Minn. 

Hamburg, John H., Asst. Supt. of Sch., Ed- 
gerton, Wis. 

Hamer, O. Stuart, Manchester Col., North 
Manchester, Ind. 

Hamilton, Charles Woods, Life Cert.'14, 
State Normal Sch., Plattsburg, N. Y.; 
В.С.5.724, B.S. in Ed.’29, M.A.'32, New 


Var Univ.: Asst. in Sec. Educ, State 
Dept. of Pub. Instr., Trenton, N. J., since 
1936. 


Hamilton, James T., В.А.'22, Reed Col.; 
М.А.'32, Univ. of Oregon; Supt., Vanport 
City Sch., Portland 17, Oregon, since 1943. 

Hamilton, №. M., Supvr. of Co, Sch, 514 
Maple, North Little Rock, Ark. 

Hamilton, Otto T., A.B. and LL.B.'11 Ind. 
Univ.; A.M.'18, Ph.D.'27, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Asst. Prof. of Educ, Ex- 
tension Div., Ind. Univ., since 1927. Ad- 
dress: Oaklandon, Ind. 

Hamilton, Ray, Supt. of Sch., Swartz Creek, 
Mich. 

Hamilton, William James, Ph.B.'18, Univ. 
of Wis.; A.M.'29, Univ. of Chicago; Ed. 
D.37, Knox Col; Supt. of Sch, Oak 


Park, Ill, since 1917. 
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Hal W., M.A?30, Colo. Col. of 
чаш Prin. and Dist. Supt., Santa Ynez 
Valley Union Н. S., Santa Ynez, Calif., 
since 1944. 
Hamm, William G., B.S.22, M.A.'41, George 
Peabody Col. for Tchr Supt. of Sch., 
Huntsville, Ala., since 192 


Hemmer, Irwin A, Coordinator of Instr., 
Troy, Ala. 


Hammond, Maurice S. Second Air Force, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Hamner, Herman B., Diploma '09, Southern 


Univ.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Phenix City, Ala., 
Since 1920, 


Hamon, 
A.M 


» A.B.'18, Univ. of Oregon; 
Astoria, Oregon, since 1925. 


Hancher, Virgil M., B.A.'18, J. D.'24, State 
Univ. of Iowa; B. 2, M.A.'27, Oxford 
Univ., England; 11.0741, Grinnell Col.; 


LL.D.'41, St. Ambrose Col; L.H.D.43, 
Cornell ' Col; LL.D.'44, Northwestern 
Univ.; Pres., State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa 


City, Iowa, Since 1940, 


Hancock, V, T., Supt. of Sch., Grundy Cen- 
ter, Iowa, 

Handlin, William С., A.B.09, Univ. of 
Ill; M.A.'28, James Millikin Univ.; 
Prin., Community Н. S. Lincoln, Tl, 
Since 1919, 

Handwork, Cora Lacey, Ph.B.'14, Dickinson 

01.; M.S? 


75:37, Univ. of Pa.; $' 
of Sch., Birdsboro, Pa., since 


Handy, Anson B., B.A.'og, 


Yard Univ.; Dean, Hyannis Tech: Sch., 
Hyannis, Mass., since 1944, 


Hanes, W, T., M.A.'38, 


upvg. Prin. 
1935, • 


Ed.M.'30, Har- 


| Ma М;А 732, Univ. of Mich. 
of Sch, Marysville, Mich, ° Mich; Supt. 


» Since 1928, 


Col.; 


„2; 
Supt. of Sch., 20 t. Providence 


IL, since 1937. 

Hanna, George w,, M.Di.'99, Highlang p 
CoL; А.В.18, Des Moines Univ.; Supt ut 
Sch., Valley City, N. Dak., since 1899; 


30, Univ. of Gage? 

ist. Supt., Taft Union H. у. - Col, 

Taft, Cali£, since 1937, PRE Ei 
Hansen, Н. О. 


^» Supt. of Sch, i 
since 944. Pt. of Sch., Stanton, Mich,, 


Hanson, Abel А., B.Ed.'30, m1, Stat - 
mal Univ., Normal, Ill; M.S.35, Unter 
IL; D.Ed.'41, Columbia Univ.. 
Sch., Manhasset, L, L, N. 


Hanson, Earl H.. A.B.'24, Augustana Col.; 
M.A.'33, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Rock Island, Ill, since 1937, 


н ‚ Ernest M., B.S, їп Ed.'22, M,A.'27. 
Univ. of Minn.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Salt 
Lake City 2, Utah, since 1938, — 

Olive E, Ph.B.'36, Univ. о i- 

E M.A-41, DePaul Univ.; Supvr. of 
Art, Elem. Sch., 1254 Elmdale Ave., Chi- 
cago 40, Ill, since 1926. " $ 

‚ Rita M., M.A.'38, State Univ. о 

Бошо Elem. Sch. Supvr., State Dept. of 
Educ., Boise, Idaho, since 1942. 

Hanson, W. E, Supt. of Sch., 
Minn., since 1936. dicens 

Hanson, Warren A., S.B. '09, Harvar ol.: 
БУНА Yale Univ.; Supt. of Sch, New 
London, Conn., since 1918. "n 

Hapgood, Charles G., M.A.37, Boston nives 
Supt. of Sch., Orleans Vt., since 1942. 

Harbeson, John W., A.B.'11. Univ. of Kan- 
sas; M.A.'16, Columbia Univ.; PD T 
Univ. of Southern Calif; Prin, Jr. Col., 
Pasadena 4, Calif., since 1927, 


Harbison, James Wesley, A.B.'27, M.Ed. '43, 


Braham, 


Duke Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Pinehurst, 
N. C. since’ 1938, : 
Harbo, L. S, B.A.'18, Augsburg gars 
M.A.'32, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., 
Red Wing, Minn., since 1941. m i 

; Albert ].. B.A.'15, Holy Cross S 
HA V pA Prin., Columbus Sch., 


New Haven 11, Conn., since 1932, IM 
*Hardesty, Cecil D., A.B,'28, Kansas Wes- 
leyan Univ; М.А. in Ed.32, Ed.D/'33 
Univ. of Southern Calif; Lt. (J. n 
5.С.-У (s) USNR, Naval Supply Depot, 
Clearfield, Utah. NBN 
Harding, Н. P., A.B.'99, Univ, of М. С.; 
‘AM. 2, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Charlotte, N. C., since 1913. i 
Hardy, Fred N., Ped.B.'14, State Tchrs. c " 
Mansfield, Pa.; B.S,29, Bucknell Un 
upvg. Prin. of Sch., Port Allegany, " 
since 1930, МА 
Hardy, Н. Claude, А.В.11, Wesleyan DADA 
M.A.'21, "Univ. of ‘Rochester: M.A, A 
Syracuse Univ.: Ph.D/31, New оде 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 166 Old Mamarone 
Rd. White Plains, N, Y. since 1934. 
Hargrave, Ellis B., A.B.'23, A.M.'25, s 
Univ.; Vice-prin., George Wash. H. S. 
Indianapolis 8, Ind., since 1932, 
Harkins, John M., A.B.'08, Bates Col; 
Supt. of Sch., Warren, R, I., since 1941. - 
Harkness, Charles s. A.B.'15, Онеге 
Pl: M.A/26, Ohio State Univ.; Có. SUME. 
of Sch., Bowling Green, Ohio, since 1934. 
Harman, Arthur Fort, Diploma '96, Peabody 
Normal Col.; LL.D.24, Univ. of Ala. 


28, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Uni 
Pres, Ala. Coi, Montevallo, Ala., si 
1935. 

Harman, 


H. Odelle, A.B.’ :А.736, Univ. 
sand delle, A.B.29, М 


Pong : ington, S. C. 

Sines taint upt, of Sch,, Lexington, 

Harman, John Milton, B.S.29, Ohio North- 
ern Univ.; M.A.’37, ‘Ohio State Univ.; Co. 
Supt. of Sch., Bucyrus, Ohio, since 1943. 


Union Supt, 
э Since 1929, 


J., B.A/25, M. A 34, State 

h., sint 4SUPt. of Sch’, Grand Coulee, 
^ Since 1938, 

Harnden, Willard С. A.B? ru 
Col.; i, A:B.25, Southweste! 
scs барь ОЕ Sch, Moxee City, Wash. 


of Sch, Ray- 
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Harness, Ruby E., В.А. in Ed.'39, Municipal 
Univ. of Wichita; M.A.'43, Colo. State Col. 
of Educ.; Prin, Garfield Elem. Sch., Au- 
gusta, Kansas, since 1936. 

Harney, Julia C., B.S.'18, M.A.'20, Ph.D.'31, 
New York Univ.; LL.D.'37, St. Eliza- 
beth's Col.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Jersey 
City, N. J.. since 1936. 

Harney, Thomas E., B.Ed.'27, State Tchrs. 
Col, Superior, Wis.; M.A.'29, Univ. of 
Notre Dame; Supt. of Sch, Dunkirk, 
N. Y., since 1942. 

Harnly, Paul W., A.B.'15, McPherson Col.; 
A.M.'16, Univ. of Kansas; А.М.'32, Tchrs. 
Col, Columbia Univ.; Ed.D.'38, Stanford 
Univ.; Prin. Wichita Н. S. East, Wichita 
8, Kansas, since 1943. 

Harper, R. A., M.A.'32, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. 
of Sch., Maryville, Tenn., since 1944. 

Harper, Ralph W., A.B.'22, Albion Col 
М.А.'37, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., 
Delton, Mich., since 1943. 

Harper, Thomas B. M.A.'27, New York 
Univ.; Co. Supt. of Sch., 500 Sixth Ave., 
Belmar, N. J. since 1936. 

Harriman, Edwin J., B.S.'21, M.Ed.'35, Bates 
Col.; Supt. of Sch., Hudson, Mass., since 
1935. 

Harrington, Н. L., A.B.'15, M.A.'20, Ph.D. 
'30, Univ. of Mich.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., 
1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, Mich., since 
1942. 

Harrington, О. E., Supt., Kellogg Agrl. Sch., 
Augusta, Mich. 

Harris, Arthur L., B.A.'25, Park Col.; M.A. 
35, Univ. of Hawaii; Ph.D.'42, Yale Univ.; 
Supt. of Educ., Colo. River War Reloca- 
tion Center, Poston, Ariz., since 1943. 

Harris, Franklin S., B.S.'07, Brigham Young 
Univ.; Ph.D.’11, Cornell Univ.; Pres., 
Brigham Young Univ., Provo, Utah, since 
1921. 


Harris, Joe P., Co. Supt. of Sch., Dallas, 
Texas. 


i hn, B.S.'02, Carleton Col; Co. 
неш Ба, Folkston, Ga., since 1924. 

i hn Harper, M.A.'40, Columbia 
EUN ET Supt. of Sch. Peoria, Ill., 


since 1942. M 

is, Margaret Elizabeth, A. .'20, Hunt- 

Harris MESES M.A-25, Tchrs. Col, Colum- 

bia Univ.; Co. Supvr. of Sch., Troy, Ala., 
since 1939. 

i i R., B.S.24, Utah State 

ш ERE of Sch, Tooele, Utah, 

since 1940. baro 

is. William, A.B.'14, A.M.23, Univ. о 

ids Supt of Sch, Decatur, Ill, since 


1926. 

Harrison, б. L. A.B.'26, 
B.E.27, M.A.29, Univ. 
Ph.D.'36, Ohio State Univ.; 
ton Univ. Langston, Okla., 

Harrison, Mabel B., Prin., Overlan 
Sch. Overland Park, Kansas. ^ 

West. Point, 


Harrison, W. T., Supt. of Sch., 
Ga. 


Howard Univ.; 
of Cincinnati; 
Pres., Langs- 
since 1939. 


d Park 


Harriss, E, E, Supt. of Sch., Lombard, Ill. 


Harrold, Leo E., Prin, Brentwood Sch., 45 
Queenston, Pittsburgh, Pa. -— 
i A.B.'16, Swar! 
Harry, David Ры. 128, Ters. Col, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Prof. of Educ. Gradus 
Sch., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, 
Ohio, since 1937. 


Harshbarger, Ernest M., B.S.34, Univ. of 
Ill; Co. Supt. of Sch., Court House, Ur- 
bana, Ill, since 1931. 

Hart, Frank W., Prof. of Educ. Univ. of 
Calif., Berkeley, Calif. 

Hartl, Ezra P., Ph.M.40, Univ. of Wis.; 
Prin, Lincoln Jr. H. S., LaCrosse, Wis., 
since 1940. 

Hartley) ра Wes aE a шу. of Chi- 

; M.A.'15, Co i iv.; t. of 
Sch. Dover, Del, since 191 PS ° 

Hartley, Henry H., B.A.'27, Willamette 
Univ.; M.A.'40, Univ. of Oregon; Supt. 
of Sch., Nyssa, Oregon, since 1940, 

*Hartman, Albert L., Prin. Edgemont and 
Watchung Schs. Montclair, N. J. aA 

Hartman, Н. R., Supt. of Sch., Oklaunion, 
Texas. 

Hartman, Richard M., B.S.24, M.A.'26, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Supvg. Prin. 
of Sch. Midland Park, N. J., since 1924. 

Hartman, W. Harold, M.A.'38, State Univ. 
of Iowa; Supt. of Consol. Sch., Jesup, 
Iowa, since 1942. 

Hartsfield, Loy William, B.A.'25, M.A.'30, 
Univ. of Texas; Supt. of Sch. and Pres., 
Jr. Col, Hillsboro, Texas, since 1930. 

Hartstein, Jacob L, B.A.’32, Yeshiva Col.; 
M.S.'33, Col. of the City of New York; 
M.A.'36, Columbia Univ.; Asst. Prof. of 
Educ. and Psych. Long Island Univ., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., since 1941. 

Hartvigsen, Elmer J. Dist. Supt. of Sch., 
Downey, Idaho. 

Hartz, David M., A.B.'21, В.5.'25, Wash. 
Col. of Educ.; Supt. of Sch, Arlington, 
Wash., since 1929, 


Hartzler, John O., Supvg. Prin. of Sch. 
Keyport, N. J. 

Harvin, E. L., В.А.'21, Baylor Univ.; 
M.A.'26, Univ. of Texas; Dean, Jr. Col., 


Corpus Christi, Texas, since 1938. 


Haskew, L. D., B.Ph.'26, Emory Univ.; 
M.A.'34, Univ. of Chicago; Ph.D.'41, Univ. 


of Ga.; Coordinator for Tchr, Educ., 
Emory Univ, Emory University, Ga., 
since 1941. . 

Haskin, Lynn G., B.A.’16, Ripon Col; 


M.A.'27, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Sch, 
Sandwich, Ill., since 1926. 

Haskins, Ralph Warner, В.5,'27, Mass. State 
Col.; A.M.'33, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Headmaster, Brockton H. S., Brockton 19, 
Mass., since 1942. 

Hassard, Charles Thomas, A.B.'18, М.А.'27, 
Univ. of Pa.; Supvg. Prin. of Twp. Sch., 
Union, N. J., since 1938. 

Hastings, D. C., B.S.'20, M.S.'31, Univ, of 
Ark.; Supt. of Sch., Crossett, Ark., since 
1906. 

Hasty, S. G., B.A.'03, Wake Forest Col.; 
M.A.'15, Columbia Univ.; Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Salisbury, N. C., since 1930. 

Hatcher, William Bass, A.B.'16, M.A.'23, 
Ph.D.'37, La. State Univ.; Pres., La. State 
Univ. and Agrl. and Mech. Col., Baton 
Rouge 3, La., since 1944. 

Hatfield, W. Wilbur, A.B.'02, Ill. Col; 
Litt.D.’39, Chicago Tchrs, Col; Head, 
English Dept., Chicago Tchrs. Col., Chi- 
cago, Ill., since 1921. 

Hattenhauer M. E., B.Ed.'29, Ill. E 
mal Univ., Normal, Ill.; LLB as Кон 
Col. of Law; M.A.'39, Northwestern Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Bellwood, Ill, since 1932. 
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, О. C., В.А.'10, M.A.'27, Ohio State 
Hem. Supt. of Sch., Akron 8, Ohio, since 
1942. 
Haugen, Conrad G., B.A.'21 
MA 31, Univ. of Minn.; 
Wadena, Minn., since 1943. 


Haught, D. L., A.B.'18, Salem Col.; A.M. 
°21, Univ. of Міс Ed.D.'34, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh: Pres, Glenville State Col. 
Glenville, W. Va., since 1942, 


Hause, Naomi E., 1261 Balboa Ave. Bur- 


lingame, Calif. 

Hauser. Ludwig J., B.A.’19, M.A.28, Univ. 
of Minn; Ed.D.39, Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Riverside, Ill, since 1931. 


St. Olaf Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., 


Hauser, W. J. A.B.'34, State Tchrs. Col., 
Peru, Nebr.; М.А.'38, Univ. of Nebr.; Co. 
Supt. of Pub. Instr., Court House, Omaha 


2, Nebr., since 1944, 


Haussler, A. G.. M.A.42, New York Univ.; 
Prin., Pekin Community Н. S., Pekin, Ill., 
Since 1942. 


Hawes, Carolyn, Asst. Supt. of Sch., Hol- 
land, Mich. 

*Hawk, Rupert Adam, A.B.'24, Grinnell 
Col.; M.A.'34, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. 
of Sch., Grinnell, Iowa, since 1937. 

Hawke, Oscar T., A.B.'14, A.M.'17, Witten- 
berg Col.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Springfield, 
Ohio, since 1922. 

Hawkes, Albert W.. B.S.33, Ft. Hays Kan- 
sas State Col; M.A.'39, Tchrs. Col, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Minneapolis, 
Kansas, since 1942, 


Hawkes, Franklin Powers, A.B.'17, Amherst 


Col; A.M.'21, Ph.D.'27, Boston Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch, West Springfield, Mass., 
since 1940, 

Hawkins, A. W., A.B.'25, M.A.'39, Furman 
Univ.; Supt.. Berea Н. S. Greenville, 


S. C., since 1939. 
Hawkins, E. T. B.A.'17, 

M.A.'31, Univ, of Minn.; 

Seymour, Wis., since 1931. 


Univ. of Wis.; 
Supt. of Sch., 


Hawkins, Earle T., B.A.23, Western Md. 
01.; M.A.’28, Columbia Univ.: Ph.D.'42, 
Yale Univ.; 


3 State Supvr. of Н. S., Lex- 
ington Bldg., Baltimore, Md., since 1938, 


*Hawkins, George L., A.B.'04, В.5.'08, Univ. 
of Mo.; Prin., Buder-Kennard Sch, St. 
Louis 9, Mo., since 1941. 


Hawkins, В. М, B.A’27, Southwestern 
Univ. ; M.A.'35, Southern Methodist Univ.; 
P-Ed.'43, Univ. of Texas: Supt, of Stk. 
Huntsville, Texas, since 1937: 

Hawley, Ray C., A.B.'24, M. 
AMjS3 Univ. of Ili Sunt 
Marseilles, Ill, since 1936, 

Hawley, Sherman F., C 
bus Christi, Texas, ^ В. of Educ., Cor- 

Hawley, William R: 
Univ. of Rochester's 
Rochester 7, М. Y 


orningside Col.; 
of Sch., 


,B-S/21, M.A/22, 
Prin. Monroe Н. $., 
+ Since 1923, 


^, Since 


B.S.'09, A.M.'32 Gee з 
Sch., Mexico, Mo, since 19107 Supt. of 
Hay, George А. F., A.B23, АМ 


State Col. of Edic. 
Ridgewood Н. S. Riggeeley, Col 
1931. 


Hawthorne, Lee B., A.B.'03 De Pauw Univ. ; 
т e 


27, Solo. 
9.; Pri 
idgewood, N. Tq inca 


Hay, Homer William, A.B.'24, M.A.'27, 
Ed.D.'34, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supvg. 
Prin. of Sch., Somerset, Pa., since 1934. 

*Haycock, Robert L., B.A.’11, M.A.'12, 
George Washington Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Franklin Admin. Bldg. Washington 5, 
D. C., since 1943. А 

Haydon, Richard C., В.5.'22, M.S.'35, Univ. 
of Va.; Supt. of Sch., Manassas, Va., since 
1925. 

Hayes, Mrs. Dorothy T., A.B.'26, Univ. of 
Ww M.A.'35, Univ. of Chicago; Dir. of 

nce, McClure Sch., Western Springs, 
Ill., since 1943. 

Hayes, Edward P., Crescent St., Brockton, 
Mass. 


Haynes, B. S., 552 Irwin Ave, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 
Haynes, Rufus D., A.B.'30, State Tchrs. 


Col, Conway, Ark.; M.Ed.'39, Univ. of 
Mo. Address: Pub. Sch.. Paragould, Ark. 
Hays, Jo, Diploma '18, State Tchrs. Col, 
ate e oml Pa.; A.B.'23, Pa. State 
Col; Ed.M.'29, Harvard Univ.; Supvg. 
Prin. of Sch., State College, Pa., since 
1927. : Р 
Hays, Leslie M., B.A.21, State Univ. Oo 
Iowa; М.А.'29, Creighton Univ.; Supt. 
Iowa Sch. for the Blind, Vinton, Iowa, 
since 1939. р 
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Univ.; LL.D.'29, Lafayette Col.; LL.D.'29. 
Өеп Col; LL.D.30, Williams Col; 
тар. Berea Col LL.D.'36, Harvard 

iv.; res., niv. О i i 
37, ll, since 1929. MEET. 

Hutchinson, Earl, Dir. of Soci 
Dept. of Educ, Augusta, Meine. Еца, 

Hutchinson, J. H. Prof. of E 
P M 

Hutson, W. G., Supt. of 
нра pt. of Sch, Robstown, 

Hutton, James B., Supt. 

Kansas. Bt. of Sch d Game, 

Huxtable. Ethel E., Art Supvr. P 
[И Douglase Ave, Башира, Cale 
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Hyde, Mrs. Florence S., 511 Park Ave, 
Wilmette, Ill. 
de, Richard E, A.B.21, W. Va. Univ. 
ANa Columbia Unies Ме тузо Оне: 
of Pittsburgh; Exec. Secy., State Tchrs. 
Retirement Bd., Charleston, W. Va., 
since 1941. 


Hyre, R. G., Prin, Ellet Sch., 629 Canton 
Rd., Akron, Ohio. 

Hyson, Raymond $., B.S.'20, St. John's Col., 
Annapolis, Md.; Co. Supt. of Sch., West- 
minster, Md., since 1935. 


I 


Iden, Thomas L., A.B.'22, Kansas Wesleyan 
Univ.; A.M.29, Western State Col., Gun- 


nison, Colo.; Supt. of Sch., Russell, Kan- 
Sas, since 1939. 


Idleman, H. K., Supt. of Sch., East Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Igel, Carl S. A.B.'25, Ottawa Univ.; M.A. 
"34, Univ. of Kansas; Supt. of Sch., 
Garnett, Kansas, since 1943. 


llling, Arthur H., B.S.'20, Wesleyan Univ.; 
Ed.M.'42, Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Manchester, Conn., since 1935, 


Illman, Adelaide, T., B.S. in Ed.’29, Univ. 
of Pa.; A.M.34, Tchrs. Col, Columbia 
Univ.; Dir., Illman-Carter Unit for Kdgn. 
and Primary Tchrs. of the Sch. of Educ., 
Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., since 1936. 


Inez, Sister Mary, Ph.D.'35, Catholic Univ. 
of America; Pres, St. Xavier Col, Chi- 
cago, Ill, since 1939. 


Ingalls, Rosco Chandler, A.B.'09, McPherson 


Col.; A.M.'11, Univ. of Kansas; LL.D.'37, 
McPherson Col.; Dir, Los Angeles City 
ol, Los Angeles 1, Calif., since 1934, 


Ingram, Irvine S., Pres, West Ga. Col, 
Carrollton, Ga., "since 1933. 


;25, George Peabody Col. 
upt. of Sch., Paris, Tenn., 


S 
since 1933. 


Inscoe, L. S., B.A.'15, Wake Forest Col.; 
M.A.'28, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Co. 
Supt. of Sch., Nashville, N. C., since 1919, 

Ireland, Dwight B., B.A.'26, M.A/29, Ph.D. 
"38, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Seh. Be 
mingham, Mich., since 


1942, 
Ireland, E. Ward, B.S.'08, 


M.A.'12, . 
Col, Columbia Univ.; РЫР}, QUE 
ni Pres, New Haven State Tchrs. 
Col, New Haven, Conn., since 1943, 


Ireland, Everett W., B.S?11, Tufi H 
Supt.’ of Sch, Somerville, Mame! Gol; 


Mass, since 


Trion, Theo. W- H., B.S. and АВ Un 
of Mo; А-М716, Ph.D/25, Teha, Опіу 
Columbia Univ.; Dean of the Faculty oi 

Tues Univ. of Mo., Columbia, Mo., since 


"Irons, F. S, A.B.'26, Middle : 
Dist. Supt. of Sch, Bennington VE, Coli 


Irons, Robert Blaine, A.B,’0 
M.A.31, Tchrs. Col, 
Supt. of Sch., Mason 
1930. 


7, Wabash Co 
Columbia U 
City,- Iowa, since 


ide, Keith L., B.A.'31, Macalester 
es н de, р, Pes 
Sch., Windom, Minn., since 1944. 


Irwin, E, E., Supt. of Sch., Lapeer, Mich. 


in, Manley E. В.А.'22, Mich State 
ЖЫШ Col, Ypsilanti, Mich.; M.A.'23, 
Univ. of Mich.; Supvg. Dir. of Instr. 


Pub, Sch. 467 W. Hancock, Detroit 1, 
Mich., since 1936. —! 
nogle, Alvey Michael, A.B.'98, St. Jo! 

DE A. M.24, Johns Hopkins Univ.; Ed. D, 
"36, Western Md. Col; Dean, Sch. o 
Educ. Western Md. Col, Westminster, 
Md., since 1928, 

Isle, Walter W., A.B.'15, Univ. E Окі, 
A.M.I9, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Uni 
Ed.D.'42, Stanford Univ.; Regional Hanes 
Services Specialist, OPA, 544 Tennyso 
Ave., Palo Alto, Calif., since pe ER 

rnon W., A.B.'28. Univ. of Ill.; 

Хер, eon Educ. Highland, Ill, since 

42. 


19 
" dell. B.A.'30, Wash. State Col.; 
шр of Sch Pe Ein Wash: Bate 1935. 
Ivy, Horace M., А.В.'03, A.M.'04. Central 
“бы. Fayette, Mo.; Ph.D.'22, George ES 
body Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of ch. 
Meridian, Miss., since 1923. 


Ji 


k, Walter A., A.B.'37, Humboldt State 
rom MALI Stanford Univ.; Prine 
San Mateo Park Sch., San Mateo, Calif., 
since 1942. _ waste ial 
ackman, Willard C., A.B.'23, Nebr. А ia 
ишк Univ. MLAJSO, Ph.D.'39, Univ. of 
Nebr.; Supt. of Elem. Sch., Hawtho 
Sch. Elmhurst, Ill, since 1942. фа 
Jackson, A. C., Bus. Mgr., Pub. Sch., Lu 
bock, Texas, since 1925. ics 
Jackson, Ada L., A.B.25, Geneva Cond 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Freedom, Pa., sin 
1935. 
Jackson, Charles 
Arlington, N. J. 
Jackson, E. W., B.S.22, North Texas Зра 
Tchrs. Col, Denton, Texas; S. "b 
Southern Methodist Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Beaumont, Texas, since 1938. 
Jackson, Frank М., B.A.'28, Southwestern 
Univ.; Co. Supt. of Sch., San Angelo, 
Texas, since 1939. 


Jackson, Н. Ross, B.S.'42, Ind. State Tchrs. 


W., 842 Chestnut St. 


ol., Terre Haute, Ind.; Prin. Central 
Sch., Middletown, Ind., since 1942. 

Jackson, Herbert G., Consultant in Art 
Educ., P 


ub. Sch., 911 Locust St., St. Louis 
1, Mo., since 1926. ^ 
Jackson, Horace A., B.A.'23, Baylor Univ. 
45730. Texas "Tech. Col; Supt. o 
Sch., Pasadena, Texas, since 1935. 
Jackson, J. Roy, Ph.B.'14, Dickinson Col.; 
M.A.” 7. Univ. of Pittsburgh. Address: 
1215 Eighth Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Jackson, Lamar, B.S.26, Oglethorpe Univ.; 
-A.'33, Univ. of Ga.; Supt. of Sch., Cal- 


houn, Ga., since 1944, 

Jackson, Walter C., Univ, of N. C., Greens- 
oro, N. C. 

Jacob, Ре: 


:Syton. Pres, Ga. Southwestern Col., 
mericus, Ga, 


Jacobs, Henry L., M.B.A.’24, D.C.Ed.'38, 
Bryant Col; Pres., Bryant Col, Provi- 
dence, R. I., since 1907 
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Jacobs, Hugh L., B.A.’31, Spokane Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch, Woodland, Wash., since 
1944, 

Jacobsen, Einar W., B.A.'16, M.A.'23, Univ. 
of Calif.; Ph.D.'31, Columbia Univ.; Pres.. 
Univ. of Louisville, Louisville, Ky., since 
1943. 

Jacobsen, Ernest A., A.B.'20, M.A.'23, Brig- 
ham Young Univ.; Ed.D.'37, Univ. of 
Oregon; Dean, Sch. of Educ., Utah State 
Agri. Col, Logan, Utah, since 1932. 

Jacobson, C. С., B.A.18, St. Olaf Col; 
M.A.'33, Univ. of S. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., 
Canton, S. Dak., since 1926. 

Jacobson, Clarence A., Pres. Bd. of Educ., 
207 Brotherton, Wakefield, Mich. 

Jacobson, Conrad, A.B.'22, A.M.27, Univ. 
of Nebr.; Supt. of Sch., Holdrege, Nebr., 
since 1931. 

Jacobson, Paul B., B.A.’22, Luther Col.; 
M.A.'28, Ph.D.3l, State Univ. of Iowa; 
Supt. of Sch., Davenport, Iowa, since 1944. 

*Jakob, Philip A. Ph.B.'13, Yale Univ.; 
M.A.22, Tchrs. Col. Columbia Univ.; 
Ed.D.'39, New York Univ. Supt. of Sch., 
Norwalk, Сопп., since 1932. , 

James, Carl A., A.B.'29, Col. of Emporia; 
M.S.35, Univ. of Southern Calif.; Supt. 
of Sch., Osage City, Kansas. 

Haddon W.. B.S.21, State Tchrs. 


James, | 
Col, Emporia, Kansas; Ph.D.'23, State 
Univ. of Iowa; Pres., N. Mex. State Tchrs. 
Col., Silver City, N. Mex., since 1936. 
ames, L. L., Diploma '15, State Tchrs. 

i Col, Florence, P Аа; B.S.'39, , George 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; M.S.'41, Ala. 


Polytech. Inst.; Supt. of Sch. Roanoke, 


Ala., since 1919. 


James, William Alonzo. i 
Texas; Prin, Ball H. S. 1905-40.  Ad- 


dress: 2327 Ave. M, Galveston, Texas. 
: " ford F., A.B.'23, Ohio North- 
To сая o™M.A.'35, Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Ashland, Ohio, since 1944, 


Jammer, George F., B.S.'19, Bucknell Univ.; 
M.A. 26, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Lockport, N. Y., since 1943. 


Jansen, William, B.S.'08, A.M^IS Ed 


Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; 
of Sch, 110 Livingston St, Brooklyn 2. 
М. Y., since 1935. €— I — 

i ite, B.A.'11, M.A.'13, 

TN КОЙ of Special Services. Pub. 
Sch., New Orleans, La. since ee att " 
а A. A.B.31, Central Mich. 
Jaguays,, Glen Ay АЛЫ. Unive of Mich? 
Supt. of Twp. Unit Sch. Oscoda, Mich., 

since 1936. aaa 
` Jardine, Alex., A.B.'26, .А.'34, 
Тере. Coli Acting Supt. of Sel 
ville, Ind., since 1943. 


М.А.'95, Univ. of 


Ind. State 
h., Evans- 


S.'20, Univ. of 


Jarman, A, M., B.S, and M. У 
dr , i Mich.; Asst. Prof. 
Seat Ar of SEM Charlottesville, 


Va. since 1928 
a. since А 
: ‹ -Syd- 

L., LL.D.'06. Hampden: 4 
a eph De State Tchrs. Col, Farm 


ville, Va., since 1902. 

i iploma 716, Atlanta Nor- 

Jarrell, Miss Ira, DIPS M.A.'31, Oglethorpe 

Univ.: Supt, of Sch, Atlanta 3, Ga, sinc 

1944, 

{ Col.; 

A. в.5213, Pa, State Col 

Tb Boyd. sot. of Sch, West Chester, 
Pa., since 1921. 


Дасс, J. W., B.S.'23, State Tchrs. Col, 

mporia, Kansas; M.S.28, State Col, 
Manhattan, Kansas; Prin. Liberty Sch., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, since 1918. 

Jarvis, Calvin W., Ph.B.'99, State Univ. of 
Iowa. Address: Central’ H. Tinne- 
EM d Central Н. S., Minne 

Jarvis E. D. Supt. of Sch, Perrysburg, 

Jason, William Barrington, A.B.' 

! 1 , A.B.13, Н 
Univ.; A.M.'15, Univ. of Pa.; Dean Line 
| coln iniri Jefferson City, Mo., since 1924. ` 
ean, Sally Lucas, A.M.'24, Bat Col.; 
Health Educ. Consultant, The Natl Found. 
or Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y., since 1943. ' 

Jedlicka, A. I., B.A.07, M.A.'27, Uni 
Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Proctor, Minas since 


Jeffers, Fred A., Diploma '91, M.Pd.'06, State 


Normal Col. Ypsilanti, Mich.; ^ 

Univ. of Mich. Supt. of A E I 

Painesdale, Mich., since 1891. j 
Jefferson, William D., B.S,’21, M.S.'34 


Iowa State Col.: S 
Tee ere ela upt, of Sch., Dunkerton, 
Jeffords, Н. Morton, A.B.14, Syraci 
Univ.: A.M.'32, New York Univ.; Supt of 
Sch., Fairfield, Conn., since 1940. р 
* Jeffrey, Е. J., B.Sc.’00, Ohio State Uni 
Prin. Hadley Tech. Н. Eran a 
MNA EE S., St. Louis 6, 
Jeffries, О. B., A.B.'20, Ind. Univ.; M.A.'31 
Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of $ Charleston’ 
AEN CO upt. of Sch., Charleston, 
Jelsch, John, A.B.'12, Albion Col.; M.A.'27, 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Iron Moun: 
tain, Michs-since 1915 9. ee 
Тердик; Frank, 3829 S, 59th Ave., Cicero, 


Јепета, P. J., M.S.'40. Mich. State Col.; 
Supt. of Sch. St. Clair Shores, Mich., 
since 1943. ` i 

Jenkins, Albion Urban, B.S.13, A.M.'16, 


Columbia Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., 31 
Green Sb, Newark 2, No J. since 1944, 
Jenkins, Alton, Prin, Jr. H. S. 
nks J , Shelley, 
Jenkins, David Spergin, A.B.30, St. John’ 
Col.; M.A.'42. Univ. of Md.; dul Co. 
Supt. of Sch., Annapolis, Md., since 1940. 
Jenkins, F. F., B.A.'18, Col. of Willi 
Магу: M.A.31, Columbia Univ.: Go Supe 
of Sch., Franklin, Va., since 1923, g 
enkins, Frank C., 230 Spri 
3 Atlanta 3, Ga. ршщ; St, Ns "Wi, 
Jenkins, George R., В.5.722, Middleb 
Col.: Ed.M.'39, Univ. of Ук; E. 
Hardwick, Vt, since 1936, ^ SUPt of Seh., 
Jenkins, Ralph C., Ph.D.38, New Y 
Univ.; Pres, State T : ork 
Conas since 1935." TS Col, Danbury, 
Jenkins, Ralph D., A.B.'28 
Тенге: CoL. Greeley,” Colon Ae 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch. 
Englewood, Colo., since 1934, м n 


Jenne, Carl F., B.A.'26, Col. of 
ае GE EIN. УТ! ‚ of Puget Sound; 
Supt о! ch., Silverdale, Wash., since 
Jennings, Edward J., А.М234 


Mich.; Supt. 4. Univ. of 
since 19307" Of Sch, Quincy, Mich. 


Jennings, Harold M., A.B. * 
nell Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Mt. Kisco NCS 
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ings, Robert C., В.5.'22, M.A.'27, Col. 

Tenn nes and Mary; Supt. of Sch, 
Waynesboro, Va., since 1927. 

Jensen, Christian N., B.S.A.'08, Utah Арг]. 
Col.; M.S.A.'09, Ph.D.'12, Cornell Univ. 
Dist. Supt. of Sch. Sandy, Utah, since 
1932. 

Jensen, E. A., Supt. of Sch., Knoxville, Ill. 

Jensen, Frank A., A.B.'06, Mich. State Nor- 
mal Col., Ypsilanti, Mich.; M.A.'14, Tchrs. 
Col, Columbia Univ.; Ph.D.’30, Univ. of 
Mich.; Supt, La Salle-Peru Twp. H. S. 
and Jr. Col, La Salle, Ill., since 1935. 

Jensen, George C., B.S.11, M.S.'12, Univ. 
of Calif.; First Asst. Supt. of Sch., Sacra- 
mento 17, Calif., since 1943, 

Jensen. Myrtle E., Ph.B.'29, Ripon Col; 
Ph.M.'30, Univ. of Wis.; Supvr. of Elem. 
Sch. 67 E. Sanborn St., Winona, Minn., 
since 1943, 

Jenson, J. Justin, B.S.'35, M.S.'40, Univ. of 
Houston; Supt. of Sch. Mont Belvieu, 
Texas, since 1932. 

Jenson, Theodore J.. Ph.B.'28. Univ. of 
Chicago; M.S.'31, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. 
of Sch., Fond du Lac, Wis., since 1940, 

Jewell, Frances, A.B.'28. Central State 
Tchrs. Col., Edmond, Okla.; Prin., Ascher 
Silberstein Sch., Dallas, Texas, since 1930. 

Jewell Marion D., A.B.'08, Cornell Univ.; 
Prin, Julia Richman Н. S., New York, 
N. Y., since 1941. 


Jewell, R, L., Supt. of Sch., Sedan, Kansas, 
since 1926. 

Jewell, Ralph H., B.A.'29, Pa. State Col.; 
‘M.Ed 


739, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. of 
Sch, Midland, Pa., since 1942. 


Jinnett, E. R., Asst. Supt. of Sch., Spokane 
9, Wash. 
Job. Leonard Bliss, 


A.B.'15, M.A.'19, Ind. 
niv.; Ph.D.'26, Columbia Univ.; Pres., 
Ithaca Col, Ithaca, N. Y., since 1932. 


Jobe, E. R. B.A/18, M.A?35, Univ. of 
Miss.; State Supvr. of Sec. Sch., Jack- 
son, Miss., since 1936. 


Jochem, Charles М. Diploma '25, B.S.37. 
N. J, State Tchre. Col, Trenton, ie 7: 
M.A.'40, Columbia Univ.; Supt, Sch. for 
the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J., since 1939, 
Johansen, Fred W., A.B.'09, M 
Univ, of Iowa; 
lowa, since 1930. 
John, Rex K., A.B.'11, Otterbei cH 
40. Northwestern Univ. рап СОг: А.М. 


. Prin., Wood 
qon Jr. Н. S., Manitowoc, Wis, since 


„А232, State 
Supt. of Sch., Clarinda, 


Johnson, Arthur L., Co. Supt. E 
Hinson, Arthur о. Supt. of Sch., Cran 
Johnson, Carl G., B.A/24, 

Wash.; Supt. of Sch. 


State Col. of 
Wash., since 1938. 


Battle Ground, 


Johnson, Charles L., B.S.'25, в 
тета Col. Muncie, Ind. РЬ), Butt 
o is.; Supt. of Sch, Dunkirk’ х 
since 1927. SP dyer Td, 
Johnson, Charles S., A.B.'28, M.A. 
ion Univ Ba Dds, New Yor {у Вов- 
upvg. Prin. of Sch., t d 
since 1943, penis Valley NY 


Cincinnati; 
Prof. of Educ. and Asst. to the Dean, 
"Tchrs. Col, Univ. of Cinci 

nati, Ohio, since 1940. 


Johnson, D. L., Prin., Beaverhead Co. H. S., 
Dillon, Mont., since 1941. 


hnson, E. D., B.S.'13, Wake Forest Col.; 
J ES Supt. of Sch., Tarboro, N. C., since 
1941. 


ohnson, Eleanor M., Ph.B.'25, Univ. of 
4 Сако: M.A.32. Tchrs. Col, Columbia 
niv.; Mng. Editor, American Educ. 
Press, Inc, 400 S. Front St, Columbus 
15, Ohio, since 1940. 


hnson, Frank Clinton, A.B.’97 Dartmouth 
дото, М AOS, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Ayer, Mass., since 1909. 


h: , Frank R., A.B.'36, Chico State Col., 
Jm Са; M.S.'40, Univ. of Southern 
Calif.; Dist. Supt. of Sch., 
Calif., since 1927. 


ohnson, G. L. Haddon, A.B.'07, A.M.'08, 
i Col. of William and Mary; Supt. of Sch., 
Danville, Va., since 1925. 


hnson, George Carl, B.A.'27, M.A.'29, 
Ts of Wis.; Assoc. Prof. of Educ., 


State Tchrs. Col, Emporia, Kansas, since 
1944. 


ohnson, Harry O., A.B.'29, Northern State 

j Tchrs. Col, Marquette, Mich.; M.A. 38, 
Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Twp. Sch., Ram 
say, Mich., since 1937. 


Johnson, James B., Supt. of Sch., Cokeville, 
Wyo. 


ohnson, James G., B.A.'97, Milligan Col.; 

Ч NOM Ph.D.'09, Univ. of Va.; Supt. of 
Sch., Charlottesville, Va., since 1909. ч 
dress: Cabell Ave., University, Уа. 


l. 
ohnson, John A., B.E.'31, State Tchrs. Col., 
? Mankato, Minn.; M.A.'39. Univ. of MM 

Supt. of Sch., Wayzata, Minn., since Я 


» i " 

Johnson, Joseph Helm, A.B.’23, Univ. о 

Ky.; M.A.'32, Univ. of Ill.; Supt. of Sch. 
Andalusia, Ala., since 1943. A 

Johnson, Laurence C., B.S.10, Pb.D-l6, 

Univ. of Mich.; Supvg. Prin. of Consol. 
Sch. Orchard Park, N. Y., since 1927. 


Johnson. Lawrence C., Prin., County Normal 
Sch., Mayville, Wis. 


Johnson, Leroy W., B.S.24. North Texas 
State Tchrs. Col., Denton, Texas; М.А.'29, 


Univ. of. Colo.; Supt, of Sch, Stamford, 
Texas, since 1928. 
Johnson, Leslie W., B.E.'28, State Tchrs. 
Col. Winona, Minn.; M.A.'34, Columbia 
Univ.: Dir., ‘Child Accounting and Cur- 
Неша; Pub. Sch., Superior, Wis., since 


Guadalupe, 


Johnson, Loaz W., A.B.'28, N. Mex. State 
Tehrs. Col; M.A.31, Univ. of Wyo-; 
Ed.D.'38, Univ. of Calif.; Coordinator of 

Curriculum, Court House Annex, Oroville, 
Calif., since 1940, 

Johnson, Lowell W., B.A.115, Highland Park 
Col; M.A.36. Univ. of Wach.; Supt. of 
Sch., Butte, Mont., since 1938. 


Johnson, Maud E., Ph.B.'29, M.S.’36, Univ. 
of icago; 


Supvr. of Instr, Pub. Sch. 

Rockford, Il, since 1925. 7 

Johnson. Milton 
M.A/32, Univ. 
North St. Paul 


Johnson, Morto 


E. В.А.'24, St. Olaf Col; 
of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., 
9, Minn., since 1934. 


n A. B.A.27, Col. of Puget 
Sound; Supt. of Sch, Kirkland, Wash., 
Since 1940. 

Johnson, Nella, B.A.’33. Wash. State Col.; 


1939, 9"Pt- of Sch. Pasco, Wash., since 
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Johnson, Ogden E. А.В.'24, Augustana 
Col; M.Ed.'36, Boston Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch. Ishpeming, Mich., since 1942. 

Johnson, Ralph C., B.S.'28, Bradley Poly. 
Col.; M.S.'33, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Prin. Central Junior High, Sch. Kansas 
City 2, Kanszs, since 1935. 

Johnson, Ralph W., В.5.'11, Franklin Col.; 


M.A.'18, Columbia Un Supt. of Sch., 

Independence, Iowa, since 1944. 
Johnson, V. Bernard, A.B.41, Univ. of 

Calif; Dist. Supt. and Prin. Amador 


Valley Joint Union Н. S. Pleasanton, 
Calif., since 1943. 

Johnson, W. F., M.A.’27, Univ. of Wis.; 
Supt. of Sch., Spencer, Iowa, since 1940. 
Johnson, Waldo P., Pd.B.'1l. Southeast Mo. 
State Tchrs. Col, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; 
Pres., Webster Pub. Co., 1808 Washing- 

ton Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Johnson, Wesley A., B.A.'21, Aurora Col.; 
M.A.31, Univ. of Wis. Supt, Com- 
munity Н. S. Bensenville, Ill., since 
1943. 


Johnson, William D., Supt. of Sch., George- 
town, Mass. 

* Johnson, William H., B.S,'17, M.A.'18, 
Northwestern Univ.; Ph.D.23, Univ. of 
Chicago; Litt.D.'38, John Brown Univ.; 


LL.D.'39, Chi Téhrs. Col; Supt. of 
D.'39, Chicago Cue d 


Sch. 228 М. La Salle St., 
Ill, since 1936. 


Elem. Sc 
Tenn. since 1925. 

Johnston, Joseph E., A.B.'02, Furman Univ.: 
Bus. de dod Treas., Bd. of Educ., 23 
Westfield St., Greenville, S. C., since 1934. 

Johnston, King, A.B.'20, Emory and Henry 

ol.: M.A.'27, Columbia Univ.; Co. Supt. 
of Sch., Pearisburg, Va., since 1936. 

Joiner, O. H., M.A., Duke Univ.; State Sch. 
Supvr., Statesboro, Ga., since 1942. 

Jonas, Russell E., B.S.'31, Northern State 
Tchrs. Col, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; M.A. 34 
Ph.D.36, State Univ. of Iowa; Pre 
Black Hills Tchrs. Col., Spearfish, S. Dak., 
Since 1942. 

Jones, Amos Leonard, Co. Supt. of Sch., St. 
Joseph 2, Mo. Е 

Jones, Arthur C., B.S.'31, 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Walpole, 


M.Ed.'38, Boston 
Mass., since 


1931 
Jones, Arth . A.B.'93, Grinnell Col; 
Pi D.Or Columbia Univ. Prof. Emeritus 
Univ. of Pa., 


of Sec. Educ., Sch. of Educ., 
Philadelphia, Pa., since 1941. 
Jones, Burr F., А.В.'07, Colby Col.; A.M.'12, 
Harvard Ошу. Supt. of Sch., Plymouth, 
Mass. T 
Jones. Burton Robert, B.S.'18, Drake Univ.; 
M.A.'28, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of 
Sch., Creston, Iowa. 
Jones, C. Gatewood, Sup 
Christi, Texas. 
Jones, Charles E. B.Ed.37, State Tchrs. 


S i is.; Ph. M.'44, Univ. of 
Col, Whiewaten Wits Jr. M. S4 Baldi 


t. of Sch. Corpus 


Jones, D S., B.S.17, Univ. of Vt.; 
M... Tchrs, Col, Columbia віс: 
Dist. Supt. of Sch. Winchendon, Mass. 


Since 1940. 


Jones, Evan E., A.B.'16, Hamilton Col 
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Kirby, David, A.B.'21, Morris Harvey Col.; 
A.M.'28, W. Va. Univ.; Ped.D.'42, W. Va. 
Wesleyan Col; Dean, Concord Col, 
Athens, W. Va., since 1942. 

Kirk, Е. M., В.5.'26, Col. of Charleston; 
Dist. Supt. of Sch., Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 
since 1940. 

Kirk, H. H., A.B.'13, Ohio Wesleyan Univ.; 


A.M.'26, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Fargo, N. Dak., since 1935. 
Kirk, Mrs. Lucile D.,. B.A.'19, Western 


Reserve Univ.; Editor, Sch. Management 
Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., since 1935. 

Kirk, Paul L., A.B.'32, Colo. Tchrs. Col.; 
M.S.39, Univ. of Southern Calif.; , 
Supt. of Sch., Pueblo, Colo., since 1943. 

Kirk, Thomas J. Vice-Pres. in charge of 
Educ. Div., Americana Corp, 2 W. 45th 
St, New York 19, N. Y. 

Kirkland, Denver D., B.A.'28, Northwestern 
State Col, Alva, Okla.; M.Ed.'33, Univ. 
of Okla.; Supt. of Sch., McAlester, Okla., 
since 1941. 

Kirkland, Mineola, Ph.B. in Ed.'26, Univ. 
of Chicago; Ed.M.'32, Harvard Uni 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch., 1106 B St, N. 
Washington, D. C., since 1930. 

Kirksey, B. 1., В.5.Е.'30, Northeastern 
State’ Tchrs. Col, Tahlequah, Okla.; 
Supt. of Sch., Rogers, Ark., since 1932, 

Kissick, Claude, A.B.'21, Fairmount Col.; 
A.M.'31, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Sch., 
Wellington, Kansas, since 1935. " 

Klager, Benjamin, B.Pd.'15, Mich. State 
Normal Col, Ypsilanti, M А.В.19, 
М.А.'24, Univ, of Mich,; M.Ed.'43, Mich. 
State Normal Col, Ypsilanti, Mich.; 
Supt. of Sch, Bay City, Mich., since 
1936. 

Klapper, Paul, A. 


y 


.'04, Col. of the City of 
New York; A.M.'07, Ph.D.'09, New York 
Univ.; L.H.D.'38, Yeshiva Col; Pres., 
Queens Col., Flushing, L. L, N. Y., since 


1937. 
Klauminzer, Frederick A., B.S.'29, M.Ed.'37, 
Rutgers Univ.; Dir. of ‚ Southbury 
Tr. Sch., Southbury, Conn., since DE 
Klaus, R d A. В.А.'20, Lawrence Col.; 
MAPA Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Sch. 
Edgerton, Wis., since 1929. 
Klein, Arthur Ј., B.A.’06, Wabash cor 
B.D.09, Union Theol. Sem.; M.A-09; 
Ph.D.16, Columbia Univ.; Deam Col. а 
Educ. Ohio State Univ. Columbus 10, 


Ohio, since 1937. Si re 
Kleinert, Erwin, J.» A.B./32. Mic i 
ОИ Col. Ypsilanti, Mich. ; A 39, 
Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Rockford, 
Mich. since 1940. 


Kleinpell, 


State Univ. 
of Chicago; 
Pres., State 
. Dak., since 


a, 29, Cotner Col; 

: L., В.5с.'29, 5 
ле SA Univ. of Nebri Supt. of Sch., 

Gothenburg, Nebr., since 1938. 


Kline, LeRoy J., A.B.’22, Franklin and 
Marshall Col; A.M.29, Univ. of Pa.; 
Ed.D.'43, Pa. State Col.; Supvg. Prin. 
of Sch. Camp Hill, Pa., since 1936. 

Klitzke, Lyle K., B.A.'29, State Univ. of 
Iowa; M.A.'34, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. 
of Sch., Somonauk, Ill., since 1942. 

Klonower, Henry, B.S.'15, M.A.'20, Univ. of 
Ра.; Pd.D.'36, Ursinus Col.; Dir. Tchr. 
Educ. and Certification, State Dept. of 
Pub. Instr, Harrisburg, Pa., since 1920. 

Klontz, Vernon E., B.A.'17, Univ. of Wis.; 
A.M.'29, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of Sch., 
Janesville, Wis., since 1935. 

Klooster, Henry J., B.A.'17, Emmanuel Mis- 
sionary Col.; B.S.'30, M.S.'31, Univ. of 
Chicago; Pres, Pacific Union Col, Ang- 
win, Calif., since 1943, 

Kluckhohn, Harvey N., B.A.'21, Des Moines 
Uni M.A.'28, State Univ. of Iowa; 
Supt. of Sch., Le Mars, Iowa, since 1928. 


; Supt. of Sch., Michigan 

1939. 

Knapp, T. C. B.S. in Ed.'27, M.A.'31, Ohio 
State Univ.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Canton 3, 
Ohio, since 1940. 

Kneedler, Mrs. Irene Ruth, B.E.'40, IIl. 
State Normal Univ., Normal, Ill.; Kdgn.- 
Prim. Supvr, Pub. Sch., Belleville, fu. 
since 1942. y 

Knight, Mrs. Beulah, M.A.'29, Milton Univ.; 
Pres, Los Angeles Elem. Tchrs. Club, 
Embassy, Auditorium, Los Angeles 14, 
Calif, since 1943. 

Knight, Frank W., В.А.'11, Bowdoin Col.; 
М.А.'28, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ. 
Supt, Rural Educ., 1211 Fairfield Ave., 
Bridgeport 5, Conn., since 1919. 

Knight, Frederic B., A.B.'13, Boston Univ.; 
A.M.'15, Harvard Un Ph.D.'21, Colum- 
bia Univ.; Dir, Div. of Educ. and Ap- 
plied Pyschology, Purdue Univ, West 
Lafayette, Ind., since 1937. 

Knoblauch, Arthur Lewis, B.S.'29, Mich. 
State Col.; M.A.'33, Univ. of Mich.; Ed.D. 
'42, Harvard Univ.; Prof. of Educ. and 
Dir, Div. of Univ. Extension, Univ. of 
Conn, Storrs, Conn., since 1943, 

Knoelk, William C., A.B.'07, M.A.’25, Univ. 
of Wi: Prin., West Division H. S., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., since 1940. 

Knoll, Scott C., Co, Supt. of Sch., La Porte, 
Ind. 

Knowles, Joe C., В.5.'21, Wash. State Col.; 
Dist. Supt. of Sch., Port Orchard, Wash., 
since 1923. 

Knowles, Robert Reily, B.S.’09, M.A.'27, 
Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of Sch, Sterling, 


Colo., since 1929, 
Francis, S., M.A.'36, Tchrs. Col., 
i ;, of Sch, Glaston 


bury, Conn., s 

Knox, J. H., B.S.22, The Citadel; M.A.' 
Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of Sch., Salis: 
bury, N. C., since 1934. 

Knox, William T., Acting Head, Dept. 
Educ. Ga. State Col. for Women, Ma 
ledgeville, Ga. 

Knudsen. Charles W.. Ph.D.’27, Uni 
Ill; Prof. of Sec. Educ., George SUM 
eal for Tchrs., Nashville 4, Tenn., since 
1928. à 

Knutson, S. R., Supt. of Sch., Hutchinson, 
Minn. d 
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h, Harlan C, A.B/19, Ohio Uni 
FA зр эу А819 State Uni 
Asst. Dir, Bureau of Cooperation with 


Educ. Institutions, since 1934 and Prof. 
of Educ, Univ. of Mich. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., since 1939. 

Koch, Raymond H., A.B.'28 Lebanon Valley 
Col.; M.A/34, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. 
of Sch., Hershey, Pa, 

Koepke, William Charles, Ph.B.'13, Univ. 
of Wis.; M.A.27, Columbia Univ.: Ph.D. 
'31, Marquette Univ.; Prin., Walker Jr. 
Н. S., Milwaukee 4, Wis., since 1937. 

Koffman, Gladstone, A.B.'15, Union Univ., 
Jackson, Tenn.; A.M.'28, Univ. of Chi- 
cago; Supt. of Sch., Hopkinsville, Ky., 
since 1932, 

Kolasa, John J., A.B.23, Harvard Univ.; 
M.A/35, Niagara Univ.; Pres, Alliance 
Col., Cambridge Springs, Pa., since 1937. 

Kollen, Mrs. George E., 80 W. 13th St, 
Holland, Mich. 

Koonce, R, J., B.S.'20, Miss. Col.; М.А.'26, 
Ind. Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Yazoo Си 
Miss., since 1932, 

Koopman, Philip U., A.B.'31, Central State 
Tchrs. Col, Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; A.M. 
732, Univ. of Mich.; Ed.D.'41, Columbia 
niv.; Asst. Supt. of Lower Merion Sch. 
Dist., Ardmore, Pa., since 1940, 

Koos, Frank H., Ph.D.'27, Columbia Univ.; 
Prof. of Educ. Admin. Pa. State Col., 
State College, Pa., since 1931. 


Koos, Leonard V., A.B.'07, Oberlin Col.; 


A.M.I5, Ph.D.i6, Univ, of Chicago; 
Litt.D.'37, Oberlin Col; Prof. of Sec. 
Educ., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, ТЇ], 


Since 1929, 
Kopek, Edward w., 
tramck, Mich, 
Корка, M. А„ Life Cert.’15, A.B.21, Mich, 
State Normal Col; M.À/22, niv. of 
Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Hamtramck, Mich., 
Since 1935, 


Корр, C. E., Supvg. Pri . of eo 
tone WER PVE. Prin. of Sch, West 


Kopp, Charles L., A.B.'09, 
A.M.25, Tchrs, Col., 


2937 Evaline, Ham- 


Gettysburg Col.; 
Columbia Univ.: 


e of Sch., Cumberland, Md., since 
Koppin, Paul G., Jr., Pres., 
23717 Piper Fo t Detroit, 9 Ede 


East Detroit, 91124 

8.5718, Kent State Univ.. 
Зена. COL. Columbia Univ! 
8, „Western Réserve Univ, diee 
hy East Cleveland, Ohio, since Suet 
Kosmeier, Нему F, АВН, 


А South if.; 
Dist. Supt. of Sch., sierra Madre, GNE 


Korb, O. 


Коз, James M., Supt. of Sch., Lakeview 
Mich. i 
Kostka, Sister Maria, A. pig 
Univ A-M.'23, Villanova Col; Eit f 
Univ. of Pas: Pres, College of Chest; 


Hill, Chestnut Hill; Philadelphia, pa, "t 
Krall, Helen, В.5.25, M.A.33, Tchrs, 
Columbia "Univ; Dir; of еШ. Col, 


Pub. Sch. Harrisburg, Ра, sog Educ., 


nce 1940, 
Kramer, Frank Н. B.A/14, Gettysburg cul. 
А.М716, Ph.D/20, Univ. of Di IE Col; 


.; Prof. 
Educ, Gettysburg Col, Gettysburg’ pet 
since 1921. 
Kramer, Grace A. Ph.D.’30, Johns Hopkins 
Univ. Address: 318 E, ‘23th $ы Bens 
more, Md. 


Kramer, J. Howard, Supt. of Sch., Spearfish, 
S. Dak. 


‚‚В. L. B.A'20, Carleton Col.; 
Boc Univ. of Wash ; Prin, Shattuck 
Sch., Faribault, Minn., since 1943. : 
Krantz, LaVern L., В.5.'29, M.A.'30, Univ. 
E Minn; Supt. of Sch., Mound, Minn., 
since 1937. "T 
Kratt, Edwin С, A.B.'24, Linfield Col.; 
M.Á.29, “Stanford Univ.; Supt. of Sch. 
2348 Mariposa St., Fresno 1, Calif., since 
1944. А 
Kratzer, John W., А.В.'01, Temple Univ.; 
EC Yale Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Mer- 
chantville, N. J., since 1925. 4 
Krause, Arthur W., B.S.’03, Valparaiso 
Univ. A.B.23, Ted, Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 

Grand Rapids 3, Mich., since 1936. 

Kraybill, D. B., A.B?11, Franklin and Mar- 
Shall “Col. "AMG, Сана UMa 
Ph.D.'27, Pa. State Col; Dean, W. Va. 
Inst. of Tech., Montgomery, W. Va., since 
1933. 


Kretzmann, О. P., S.T.M.24, Litt.D.'41, 
Contant Sem.; Pres., Valparaiso Univ., 
Valparaiso, Ind., since 1940, с 

Kriner, Harry L., A.B.'20, А.М.'27, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Ed.D.31, Pa. State ous 
Supt. of Sch., Altoona, Pa., since 1943. 

Kripner, Louise K., Prin, O'Toole Sch. 
6534 Stewart Ave. Chicago, Ill. T. 

Kroesch, Edward D., A.B.'15, Ottawa Паша 
A.M.'16, Univ. of Kansas; Supt. of Sch., 
Hoisington, Kansas, since 1925. ы 

Krug, Marguerite Charlotte, B.S.29, M.A.'34. 
Wayne Univ.; Prin., Elem. Sch. 2270 
Leslie Ave., Detroit, Mich., since es Я ? 

Kruschke, Walter F., Ph.M.'38, Univ. о 
Wis Supt. of Sch, Rhinelander, Wis. 
since' 1928, кне 

Kruse, Samuel Andrew, A.B. and e 
Ed.'09, Univ. of Mo.; A.M.'15, Univ; of 

is.; Ph.D.'28, George Peabody Со! EA 

Head, Dept. of Educ., State D ^ 
Col, Cape Girardeau, Mo., since 1915. 

Kuefler, Bernard C. Diploma '16, State 
Normal Sch., St. Cloud, Minn.; rcm 
M.A.'38, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch. 
Forest Lake, Minn., since 1930. к 

Kuhn, Florence E., B.S.'29, Detroit City 
Col; M.S.35, Wayne Univ.; Prin., Нал 
ilton Sch., Detroit 13, Mich., since 1941. 

Kuhn, Ray, A.B.’16, В.Раг17, Tri-State Col 
M.A.27, Columbia Uni Supt. of Sch. 
Plymouth, Ind., since 1930. d 

Kulp, Abram M., Co, Supt. of Sch., Norris- 
town, Pa, 

*Kulp, Claude L., B.S.27, Univ. of Roches- 
117 M-A,30, Cornell Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. 


i since 
1930. 


Buffalo St., Ithaca, N. Y., 


Kuntzelman, ED, 
Dover, N, J- 


Kurtz, Clyde W., M.A.37, Univ. of Wyo.; 
Supt. of S Evanston, Wyo., since 1941. 


Stanley M., Ph.B.'24, Muhlenberg 
М.А 729, Univ. of pa. Supvg. Prin. 
‚ East Greenville, Pà., since 1933. 
Kurzius, 


Edward, B.S, in Ed.'39, New York 
Univ МАМ тойгу. Col. Columbia 
Bd. of Div. of Housing and Bus, Admin., 
102 Ф. Віче, New York Cite Ange 
Since 1934. "* Ave, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Kyle, C. J. M., M.A.'29, George Peabody 

Col. for Tchrs.; Div, Supt. of Sch., Stu- 
art, Va., since 1941. 

Kyle, Roy E., B.S.'24, Col. of William and 
Mary; M.A.'31, George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs.; Div. Supt. of Sch., Hillsville, Va., 
since 1937. 

L 


Laas, О. J.. B.S.'29, Sam Houston State 
Tchrs. Col, Huntsville, Texas; M.A.’30, 
Texas Tech. Col.; Supt. of Sch., Plain- 
view, Texas, since 1937. 

Lacey, Wesley A., A.B.'10, Baker Univ.; 
M.A.'11, Univ. of Kansas; Supt. of Sch., 

Walla Walla, Wash., since 1936. 


Lacy, R. L.. B.A.’18, Univ. of Richmond; 


M.A.'32, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; 
Div. Supt. of Sch., Halifax, Va., since 
1934. 


Ladd, Harland A., A.B.'25, Univ. of Maine; 
A.M.'36. Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Bath, Maine, since 1942. 

Laidlaw, Arthur J., B.S.11. M.S.'13, St. 
Lawrence Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Kingston, 
N. Y., since 1939. 

Laing, Earl В., Supvg. Prin. of Sch., 16265 
Westmoreland Rd., Detroit, Mich. 

Laing, Otto B., M.A.'30, State Univ. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Algona, Iowa, since 
1932. 

Lake, Charles H., B.A.'09, M.A.'10 LL.D.'34, 
Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio, since 1933. 

Lake, Ernest G., B.A.29, Univ. of Mont.; 
Ed.M.'38, Ed.D.'43, Harvard Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch. Barre, Vt. since 1942. 

Lakey, Melvin Dallas, B.A.'23, Cornell Col.; 
M.A.’33, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Fabens, Texas, since 1926. 

Lamb, І. H., B.S.’22, Stout Inst.; M.A.'30, 
Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Manitowoc, 
Wis., since 1943. к 

Lambert, А. С., Ph.D.'36, Stanford Univ.; 
Prof. of Educ. Admin. and Dean, Summer 
Sch., Brigham Young Univ., Provo, Utah, 


since 1934, 
B.'09, Emory Col; Со. 


Lambert, J. F., A. K 
Supt, of Seh, Fort Valley, Ga» since 1924. 


Lambeth, M. T., A.B.'26, Univ. of N. C.; 
M.A.31, Tchrs, Col, Columbia Univ.; Co. 
Supt. of Sch., Washington, N. С., since 
1944, 


Lambeth, Watson, Brown Summit, N. C. 

Lamers, William M., A.B.'22, A.M.23, Ph.D. 
29, Marquette ‘Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch. 
1111 N, 10th St., Milwaukee 1, „ since 
1941, 


Lamkin, W., Pres., Natl. Educ. Assn. 
“1928-39 Ne Northwest Mo. State Tchrs. 
Col, Maryville, Mo., since 1921. xt 

Lamos, Ruth L., A.M.'42, Univ. of Mich.; 
Extension Tchr., 210 S. James, Ludington, 
Mich., since 1942. s 

La Muth, Henry, B.S.'38, Ed.M.'40, Univ. 
Pittsburgh; Supt, Kirtland  Schs., 
loughby, Ohio, since 1943. i onde! 

Lancaster, Allen H., B.S.'18, Univ. o n 
M.S.'38, Univ. of Supt. of Sch. 
Dixon, Ill, since 1932. 

Lancaster, Bela Allen, 
Mercer Univ.; Supt. o 
Ga., since 1937. 


of 
il- 


. and A.M.'26, 
Lie La Grange, 


Lancaster, C. E. B.S.'23, M.A.’26, Mercer 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Cuthbert, Ga., since 
1944. 

Lancaster, Dabney S., B.A.'11, Univ. of Va.; 
M.S.15. Va. Polytech. Inst; State Supt. 
of Public Instr., Richmond 16, Va., since 


Lancaster, J. W., B.Ped.'06, M.S.'13, Univ. 
of Ky.; Supt. of Sch. Georgetown, Ky., 
since 1923, 


Doncaster Ottis G., Supt. of Sch., Wrens, 
a. 


Lance, Thomas Jackson, A.B.'13, M.A.17, 
Univ. of Ga.; D.Ped.’36, Oglethorpe 
Univ.; State Sch. Supvr., Calhoun, Ga., 
since 1944, 

Land, Adelle H., B.S.'22, M.A.'23, Univ. of 
Buffalo: Ed.D.'36, Columbia Univ.; Assoc 
Prof. of Educ., Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo 
14, N. Y. 

Land, John N., A.B.'07, Franklin and - 
shall Col.; A.M.'35, Univ. of Bae Su 
Prin. of Sch., Hamburg, Pa., since 1910. 

Landes, Jack Lyle, B.S.'33, A.B.'34, 

Mo. State Tchrs. Col. Warrensburg: Mon 
M.Ed.'43, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Sch. 
Keosauqua, Iowa, since 1943. j 


Landis, Ira C., Supt. of Sch., 3450 Ni 
St, Riverside, Calif., since 1928, Hn 


Landreth, Austin, B.A.'19, Ind. 
M.A.'29, Stanford Univ.; Supt. 
Pendleton, Oregon, since 1929, 

Lane, C. M., M.S.'43, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. 
of Sch., Potterville, Mich., since 1937. 

Lane, Edward M., B.C.Sc.'25, Univ. of De- 
troit; Secy. and Bus. Mgr. Bd. of Educ., 
1 Broadway, Detroit 26, Mich. since 
1 . 

Lane, Mrs. Helen Schick, В.А.'26, M.A.'28, 
Ph.D.'30, Ohio State Univ.; Prin. Cen- 
tral Inst. for the Deaf, 818 $. Kingshigh- 
way, St. Louis 10, Mo., since 1941. 

Lang, Andrew J., LL.B.'11, Univ. of Mich.; 
B.S.’20, A.M.'31, Columbia Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Huron, S. Dak., since 1925. 

Lange, Paul W., Ph.B.'30, M.A.'33, Ph.D. 
'40, Univ. of Chicago; Dir. of Curriculum 
and Supvr. of H. S., Pub. Sch., Gary, Ind., 
since 1943. 

Langford, John A., .A.B.'30, Holy Cross Col.; 
М.5.'33, Mass. State Col.; M.A.'42, Yale 

; Supt. of Sch., Putnam, Conn., since 


Univ.; 
of Sch. 


Langley, L. D., Co. Supt. of Sch., Milledge- 
ville, Ga. 

Langwith, J. E. A.B.’13, Southwest 
Univ.; „ M.A.'23, Southern Methane 

Supt. of Sch., Terrell, Texas, since 


*Langworthy, Harry W., Ph.B.’07, Alfred 


Univ.; M.À.25, Columbia Univ. : 
13 E. Boulevard, Gloversville 16, No q^" 
*Lanier, Ralph O'Hara, A.B.22, 


Univ.; A.M.'28, Stanford Uni: 
"4i, Lincoln Univ.; Univ. § 


Hampton Inst., Hampton, 


Lankford, Francis G., Jr. B.S.’28, Ran- 
Univ. of Va.; Assoc. Prof, P 
Univ. of Va, Charlottesville, Va., шшш 
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Lanning, George B., B. 
Col, Emporia, Kansas; 
western Univ.; Supt. of 
Kansas, since 1939. 


Lantz, P. G., A.B.'10, Ind. Univ.; A.M.13, 
Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Tr. Sch., Central 
State Tchrs. Col, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
since 1923, 

Lantz, W. W., A.B.'10, Franklin and Mar- 
Shall Col; A.M.'22. LL.D.'44, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; Pd.D.'44, Franklin and Mar- 
shall Col; Co. Supt. of Sch. Co. Office 
Bldg. Pittsburgh 19, Pa., since 1942. 

La Perche, Raymond C., B.Sc.22, В. I. 
State Col; Supt. of Smithfield Schs., 
Farnum Pike, Georgiaville, R. L, since 
1938. 


0, State Tchrs, 
M.S.'30, North- 
Sch., Wamego, 


Lapham, P. C., A.B.'12, Des Moines Col.; 
A.M.'16, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of Sch., 
Charles City, Iowa, since 1927. 

La Plant, Frank Eugene, Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Minneapolis, Kansas. 

Lardie, Kathleen N., M.A.'34, Wayne Univ.: 
Asst. Supvr., Dept. of Radio Educ., 9345 
Lawton Ave., Detroit 6, Mich., since 1943. 

Larrabee, H, Paul, Supt. of Sch., Concord, 
Mass. 

Larsen, Arthur Hoff, B.Ed.'29, State Tchrs. 
Col, Superior, Wis.; Ph.M.'31, Ph.D.'39, 
Univ. of Wis.; Asst. Dean, Ill. State Nor- 
mal Univ., Normal, IIL, since 1935, 

Larson, С. P., M.A.'39, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. 
of Sch., New London, Wis., since 1941, 

Larson, Carl E. A.B.'16, Knox Col.; M.A. 
728, Univ, of Chicago; Supt. of West Side 
Sch., Aurora, Ill., since 1935. 


Larson, Gertis Everett, Supt. of Sch., La 
Grange, Ill. 


Larson, Leonard L., A.B.'29, State Tchrs. 
ol, Wayne, Nebr.; M. . 36, Univ. of 
Nebr.; Supt. of Sch., McCook, Nebr., since 
1944, 

LaSalle, 


Jessie, B. 


"18, A.M.'20, Tchrs. 
Col, Columbia Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., 
NE Sch, Washington 11, D. C., since 


Lasher, Norman J., Diploma 715, Ind. State 


Tchrs. Col, Terre Haute. Ind.; А.В.'20, 
Marion Col.; M.A.28, Univ. of Wis.;* 
Supt. of Sch, 


Seymour, Ind., since 1925. 
LaSitis, Joseph, 


A.B.28, Bethany Col., 

Bethany, W. Va.; M.Ed.40, Univ. of 

Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin. of Sch, Em- 
Porium, Pa., since 1936, 

Lasseter, Horace S., B.S "2 

Fait A.L. Miller H 


Lassiter, Alford Li 
liam and Mary; 


3, Emory Univ.; 
Macon, Ga., since 


Жы бс, 

„A330, olumbi 

Supt, of Sch., Richmond, Ky., since 1941. 

Latham, Rowland H., B.A. and M-A? 
Univ. of Va. Address: Pub. Scho Aii 
ville, М. C 

Lathan, W. L., A.B. 
Supt. of Sch., Bry: 
1937. 


'27, Duke Univ.; Co. 
son City, М. С., since 


Lau, John A. LL.B.06, Univ. 
Ph.B.'18. Univ. of Chicago; Sco 


of Wis.; 
HS & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave. 


tt, Fores- 

» Chicago, 

Laudenslager, Е. B., А.В.'21, Swarth 
Col.; A.M.'33, Univ. of Pa.; Supt. of Sch, 
Hatfield, Pa., since 1922. 


Lauderbach, John Calvin, B.A.’20, M.A.'31, 
Univ. of Southern Calif.; Dist. Supt. of 
Sch., Chula Vista, Calif., since 1923. 


auer, John Edwards, B.S.'30, Franklin and 
тенет, Јоћ Col.; M.A.'37, New York Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Lansford, Pa., since 1938. 

Laughbon, Hazel, Co. Supt. of Sch., Daven- 
port, Wash. 

Laughlin Butler, Diploma '10. Ind, State 
Normal Sch. Terre Haute, Ind.; A.B.'14. 
A.M-16, Ind. Univ.; Prin, Harper Н. S. 
and Prof. of Educ., Lewis Inst, Chicago, 
Ill., since 1937. 

Laurent, Sister Mary, B.A.'31, Col. of St. 
Catherine; M.A.'39, Univ. of Minn.; Prin.. 
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Potter, J. W., Ph.B.13, Dickinson Col.; 
A.M.'23, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Carlisle, Pa., since 1927. 

Potter, John Milton, A.B.'26, A.M.'30, Ph.D. 
"35, Harvard Univ.; L.H.D.'43, Hamilton 
Col; Pres, Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges, Geneva, N. Y., since 1942. 

Potter, Milton Chase, Ph.B.'95, Albion Col.; 


.A/05, Univ. of Chicago; Litt.D.’13, 
Univ. of Denver; МРН | Mich. State 
^, Ypsilanti, ich.; Pres., 

Normal Col psila маен рга. 


Dept. of Superintendence, 1 
ES Life Member, American Assn. of 
Sch. Admin.; Supt., Emeritus of Sch., 
Milwaukee, Wis., since 1943. Address: 
2725 N. Prospect, Milwaukee 11, Wis. 

Р i berts, M.A.’36, Ohio State 
ots Louis Eoi of Sch, Moundsville, 
W. Va. since 1935. 

Potwin, R. W., A.B.'10, Univ. of Kansas; 
А.М.!27, Univ, of Chicago; Supt. of Sch., 
McPherson, Kansas, since 915. 

Mahlon A.. B.Sc, in Ed,'26, М.А. 


Жее, Supt. of Sch., Gal- 


"зт, Ohio State Univ.; 

ion, Ohio, since 1941. t 

В.А.'29, State Univ. of 
о 


Р Н 4 
ed Marley "Univ. of Wis.; Supt, of 
Sch., Watertown, Wis., since 1942. 


720, Shepherd Col. ; 
A.M.'29, Columbia 
Sch. and Asst. 
tation, Charles- 


Dir. of Vocationa 
ton 1, W. Va., since 1933. 


R , B.A'34, M.A/39, Univ. of 
Ee Advisor, Sch. mud, Col. 


Service Dept., United Air Lines, 
Monroe St. Chicago, Ill, since 1943. 


Power Leonard, B.S.'16, Central Mor 
Tchrs. Col, Warrensburg, Mgr т» 
Univ. of Chicago; Ed.D.35, Tchrs. 


Columbia Univ.; E 


duc. Consultant, 2 w. 
45th St, New York 19, N. Y., since 1936. 
A.B.'08, 


Pi F., 
“Supt. ТЕБЕН, Worcester 6, Mass., 


Amherst Col.; 
since 


1943. win 
E г. R., A.B.’13, Oberlin Co 
раар Col, Columbia Univ: 


Ohio, since 
Univ. of Wash. ; 
Ph.D.'28, Univ. 
Educ., Univ. of 
since 1939. 


of Sch., Amherst, 
Powers, Francis F., В.А.'23, 
M.A.'27, Univ. of Oregon; 
of Wash.; Dean, Col. of 
Wash., Seattle 5, Wash., 


Powers, Guy W., B.S.11, Univ. of Vt.; 
Supt. of Sch., Brattleboro, Vt., since 1940. 


Powers, John F., B.L.'02, Univ. of Wis.; 
Secy. and Editor, Laurel Book Co., 325 
S. Market St., Chicago 6, Ill, since 1913. 


Powers, Pliny H., B.S.'15, Wilmingt 1; 
М.А.26, Tchrs. Col.' bier 
Ed.D.4i, New York Univ.; Asst. to the 
Chief Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of 
America, 2 Park Ave, New York, М. Y 
since 1944, be: “apy 

Powers, Samuel Ralph, Ph.D.'23, Uni f 
Minn. Prot. of Natural ‘Sciences, Тг. 

„ Columbia » 
Col. Colun niv., New York 27, М. Y., 

Powers, Sue McFall, B.S.'18, G ЕЁ 
body Col. for Tehrs.; оне South 
western Col.; Co. t. i 
COR З РЕ O БЕМ арыя 

Powers, Thomas R., Jr, B.A.28, M.A.'35 

niv. of Oregon; Supt., McKenzie River 
Вене, Vide; Oren ee аер 

Poynter, J. W., A.B.'25, State Tchrs. Col 
Peru, Nebr; Supt. c Шао е 
реи Мерве nar of Sch. Hillsboro, 

Prater, John H., M.A.42, Northwest 
Univ.; Prin, Lincoln Ele E 
wood. sace асаду ee 

Pratt, Charles H., A.B.'08, Bates Col.; 

"27, Columbia Univ.; Union Supt. of $a. 
Harwich, Mass., since 1930. 3 

Pratt, Francis B. B.S.’23, Univ. of Ala.; 

Co. Supt. of Sch., Centerville, Ala., nace 


Harry H., B.Sc.'22, Rutgers iv.; 
ата Temple Univ, Suse, Pus ol 
Sch., Pompton Lakes, N. J., since 1943. 

Pratt, LeRoy A., A.B.'14, M.A.'28, Uni 
Mich.; Supt. of Sch, Flint 3; Micho since 
1942. 

Pratt, Lyndon U., B.S.'23, Dartmouth E 
M.A.’30, Tchrs. Col, ‘Columbia Taw 
Exec. Secy, Conn. State Tchrs. Assn., 
RR Office Bldg. Hartford, Conn., since 

Pratt, Marjorie, Ph.B.'21, Univ. of Chicago; 
M.A.29, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; 
Curriculum Co-ordinator, Atwater Sch., 
Shorewood, Milwaukee 11, Wis., since 
1930. 

Pratt, Milford H., A.B.'27, Univ. of В. E 
ter; A.M. 31, Columbia Univ.; основ. 
Prin. of Ѕсһ., Barker, N. Y., since 1930. 

Pratt, Wayne L., Supt. of Sch, Carroll, 
Iowa. 

Preisler, 


Pratt, 
M.E 


Kenneth L., Diploma '18, 
Normal Sch., Shippensburg, Pa.; ADOS. 
Susquehanna Univ.; A.M.'35, Buckneli 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Columbia, Pa., since 

Pressly, William Cornelius, A.B.'14, i 
Сорт M.S,'32, N. C. State Сог: tie Dae 

rskine Col.; res., EY 
МО рд" ба Raleigh, 

preston НУ БЕН Conant, В.5.'21 
Со1.; .M.'26, Harvard U : У 
Теніз. Col, Columbia Univ., Chin EU 
reau of Credentials, State Dept. of Башы 
Trenton, N. Ј., since 1944, 1 Mess 


Preston, Kenneth Frank, A.B. 
Univ, M.A«29, Columbia Unie? Соте 
Sch., Great Barrington, Mass., sides 1980. 

Prestwood, E. L., A.B.'29, 1 du d 
M.A.39, Lehigh Univ. LEA Univ.; 
Sch., Slatington, Pa., since 1942, rin. of 


Mass. State 
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Prettyman, Milman E., Supt. of Sch., Sca- 
ford Del. 

Preus, O. J. H., В.А.'01, Luther Col.: С.Т. 
'04, Luther Theol. Sem.; D. J.'17, South- 
western Univ.; Pres, Luther Col, De- 
corah, Iowa, since 1932. 

Price, Curtis, Prin., Н. S., Ellenboro, N. С. 

Price, Dave D., Pres, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Эне Devona M., Bd. of Educ., Oak Park, 


The Economy Co., 


Price, Frederick E., S.B.'15, Armour Inst. 
of Tech.; M.A.’36, Northwestern Univ.; 
Prin, Tilden Tech. Н. S., 4747 S. Union 
Ave., Chicago 9, Ill, since 1941, 

Price, J. St. Clair, Ed.D.'40, Harvard Univ.; 
Dean, Col. of Liberal Arts, Howard Univ., 
Washington, D. C., since 1943. 

Price, James F., В.5.'27, Kansas State Col.; 
LL.B.'30, LL.M.'37, Stanford Univ.; Pres., 
Ише Tchrs. Col., Emporia, Kansas, since 

3. 


Price, Malcolm, B.A.'18, Cornell Col.; M.A. 
"28, Ph.D.'29, State Univ. of Iowa; LL.D. 
"41, Cornell Col.; Pres., Iowa State Tchrs. 
Col., Cedar Falls, Iowa, since 1940. 

Price, R. Holleman, A.B.'21, Western Re- 
serve Univ.; Ph.D.'33, Ohio State Univ.; 
Supvr. of Instr, State Dept. of Educ., 
Montgomery, Ala., since 1944. 


Price, S. Willard, Ph.D.'32, Yale Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., New Britain, Conn., since 
1943, 


Priebe, Lloyd H., Supt. of Sch., Oroville, 
Wash, 


Prince, A. E, B.A., Howard Payne Col.; 
B.S. La Grange Sch. of Theol.; D.D., 
Col; Pres, Hannibal-La Grange 

Col. Hannibal, Mo., since 1941, 

Pringle, James Nelson, B.A.'97, Dartmouth 
Col; LL.D.'31, Univ. of N. H.; State 
Commr. of Educ., Concord, N. H., since 
1930. 

Procter, Charles Dan, A.B.'27, East Central 
State Col., Ada, Okla.; A.M.'36, Ed.D.'43, 
Univ. of Okla.; Pres, Okla. Col, for 
Women, Chickasha, Okla., since 1943, 


Proctor, Arthur Marcus, A.B.'10, Duke 
Univ.; A.M.'22, Ph.D.'30, Tchrs, Col., Co- 
lumbia Uni Prof. of Educ., Duke Univ., 
Durham, N. C., since 1923. 

Proctor, Ralph W., B.S.' 1, Tufts Col.; 
Ed.M.34, Boston Univ. Supt. of Sch., 
Auburn, Maine, since 1943, 

Prout, F. J., B.L.'06, Ohio Wesleyan Col.; 
D.Ped.'16, Ohio Univ.; Pres., Bowling 
Green State Univ., Bowling Green, Ohio, 
since 1939, 

Pruitt, Eugene Watts, M.A.’26, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Fred- 
erick, Md., since 1932, 

Puckett, E. F., В.5.'09, Univ. of Miss.; 
M.A.'27, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.: 
Supt. of Consol. Sch., Crystal Springs, 
Miss., since 1928, 

Puckett, Harold G., B.S. іп Ed.'26, Central 
Mo, State Tchrs, Col., Warrensburg, Mo.; 
M.A.34, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Sch., 
Savannah, Mo., since 1940. 


Puderbaugh, J. Frank, А.В.'17, Dickinson 
Col; M.A.'27, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch. Lock Haven, Pa., since 1929, 


Puff, Clinton M., A.B.'26, Maryville Col.; 


Ed.M.'32, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. of 
Sch., Scottdale, Pa., since 1942. 


Puffer, Noble J., B.S.’23, Ill. Wesleyan 
Univ.; M.A.'32, Northwestern Univ.: Co. 
Supt. of Sch., 160 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
1, IlL, since 1935. 

Puffer, R. A, Ph.B.'09, Kalamazoo Col. 
М.А.'14, Univ. of Colo.; Asst. to the Supt. 
of Sch., 414 14th St., Denver 2, Colo., since 
1924. 


Pugh, Sterling B., A.B.21, Syracuse Univ. 
M. l, Tchrs. . Columbia Univ. 
Prin. Wash. Sch, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
since 1938. ana eal 

Pullen, Thomas Granville, Jr., A.B.'17, Col. 
of William and Mary; A.M.'25, Ed.D.'40, 
Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; State Supt. 
of Sch., Lexington Bldg., Baltimore, Md., 
since 1942. 


Pullias, A. C., David Lipscomb Col, Nash- 
ville 4, Tenn. 

Purcell, Claude, Ph.B.'30, Piedmont Col.; 
A.M.'36, Univ. of Ga.: State Supvr. of 
Sch. Transportation, Atlanta 3, Ga., since 
1942. 


Purdom, Luther T. Univ. of Mich, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Purdy, Ralph D., A.B.'29, Asbury Col.; 
M.A.'33, Univ. of Ky.; Supt. of Sch. 


Conneaut, Ohio, since 1944, 
Purks, J. E., Supt. of Sch., Cedartown, Ga. 
Pusey, Harvey C., Pres., Co, Bd. of Educ., 

Snow Hill, Md., since 1944, 

Putnam, G. L., Supt., Consol. Sch. Dist, 101, 
Ellensburg, Wash. 

Putnam, Rex, B.A.'15, М.А.'29, Univ, of 
Oregon; State Spt. of Pub. Instr., Salem, 
Oregon, since 1937, 

Putnam, Rufus A., B.S.28, Evansville Col.; 
M.S.'35, Ind. Univ.; Asst. Supt. in charge 
of Bus. Affairs, Pub. Sch, Evansville, 
Ind., since 1928. On military leave since 
1943. 


Pygman, Clarence Huston, A.B.'28, James 
Millikin Univ.; M.A.'34, Univ. of Chicago; 
Supt. of Sch., Maywood, Ill, since 1940. 

Pyle, T. V., A.B "32, Ariz. State Tchrs, Col., 
Temp ie «5 Prin., Elem, Sch,, Buckeye, 
Ariz., since 1942, 

Quackenbush, Everett A., B.S.'07, St. Law- 
rence Uni: i 


; Dir., Bureau of Sch. Admin., 
State Dept. of Pub. Instr, Harrisburg, 
Pa., since 1940, 


VIN. Js BAL i inn.; 
MS SS! Unie o B dili. Univ. of Minn.: 
Royal Oak, Mich, 
Quinlan, Frederick 
Forest, Ill. 
Quinn, Hel ^ 
Chicago, HA L., 4650 W, Menard Ave. 
Quinn, James Joseph, A.B’ " 
АМА) Harvard "Uns. деге Col.; 
Winchester, Mass. à 


A + Since 1923, 
Quinn, Maisie E, B. 


Ei 
ot S 1.37, R. I. Col. of 


R. I. since 1938. "^^" West Warwick, 


R 


Rabe, W. C., B.A? n 
ILA35, Univ. or мр туома Univ.; 


Milbank, S. Dak., sines Төре of Sch. 


F., Supt. of Sch., Lake 


List OF 


MEMBERS 3 


*Race, Stuart R., A.B.'ll, Lafayette Col.; 
А.М.'27, New York Univ.; Supvg. Prin. 
of Sch., Newton, N. J., since 1941. 

Radgbaugh, B. V. Supt. of Sch. Galesburg, 

ich. 

Bae Allen B., 155 Delaware Rd., Kenmore, 

Же 

Ragan, William Burk, B.A.'22, М.5.'28, 
‘Univ. of Okla.; Assoc. Prof. of Elem. 
Educ., Univ. of Okla., Norman, Okla. 

Ragland, Fannie J. Diploma '06, B.A.'08, 
Miami Univ.; A.'14, Columbia Uni 
Supvr., Pub. Sch., 216 E. Ninth St., Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio, since 1929. 

Ragland, Jim J., Supt. of Sch., Maud, Okla. 

Raines, Vincent, A.B.'21, A.M.'22, Univ. of 


Ill; Asst. Secy., Ala. Educ. Assn., 21 
Adams Ave., Montgomery 4, Ala, since 
1943. 


Rainwater, A. W., Supt. of Sch, Walnut 
Ridge, Ark. 

Raker, William W. В 
A.M.'21, Tchrs. Col 
of Laboratory Schs., 
Kutztown, Pa. since 

Rall, Edward Everett, 
Tchrs. Col, Cedar 


$.'07, Bucknell Univ. ; 
Columbia Univ.; Dir. 
State Tchrs. Col. 
1932. 

м.рі.'95, Iowa State 
Falls, Iowa; B.A.'00, 


State Univ. of Towa; ph.D.'03, Yale; 
Pres., North Central Col., Naperville, Ill., 
since 1916. 


A.B.25, Hamilton Col.; 


Ralph, Richard J., ^ 
Y. since 


Supye. Prin. of Sch., Clinton, N. 
1943. 
ussell A., A.B.'32, Univ. of Ariz.; 


Ramage, К 
M.A.’37, Colo. State Col. of Educ. Act- 
ing Supt. of Sch., Prescott, Ar since 
1944. 

Rambo, W. L. B.S.'20, Kansas State Tchrs. 
Col, Pittsburg, Kansas; .A.'27, Univ. of 
Chiezgo; Supt. of Sch, Paola, Kansas, 
since 1929. MN Tm 

erine, L, Pres. Columbus Tchrs. Fec- 

RE Hon 188 E. Oakland Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Ramsev, Harold W.. A.B.'27, М.А.'40, Col. 
of William and Mary; Co, Supt. of Sch., 
Rocky Mount, Va., since 1927. 

Ramsey, James William, A.B.'13, Ouachita 

ol; M.A.'21, George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch., Fort Smith, Ark., 
since 1923. 

Ramsey, Ralph L., A.B.'23, 
Exec, Secy., State Tchrs. 
tem, State Capitol, Atlanta, 
1944. 

Ramseyer, 
M.A.'32, Ph.D.'38, 
Bluffton Col, Bluffton, Ohio, 


A. Kirk, B.S.’24, Kansas State Col., 


Emory Univ.; 
Retirement Sys- 
Ga., since 


Llovd L., A.B.'24, Bluffton Col; 
Ohio State Univ.; Pres., 
since 1938. 


Ramy, " 
Emporia, Kansas; M.S.'3l, Univ. of Kan- 
sas; Prin, Lowther Jr. H. S., Emporia, 


Kansas, since 1934. 

Rand, Harold Т., В.5.'25, Univ. of N. H.; 
M.Ed.32, Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Rochester, N. H., since 1943. 

Rankin, Marie, A.B.'26. Ph.D.'43, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Asst. Prof. of Educ., 
Oberlin Col., Oberlin, Ohio, since 1933. 

‘Renkin, Paul T. A.B/15, Mich. State 
Normal Col. Ypsilanti. Mich.; M.A.21, 
Ph.D.'26, Univ. of Mich.: Asst. Supt. of 
Sch. and Asst. Dir., Grad. Sch., Wayne 
Univ. 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, Mich., 
since 1943. 


Ransdell, Frank C. B.L.'12, Johnson Col.; 
A.B.'19, Ohio Univ.; Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Kenton, Ohio, since 1931. 

Rasmus, Carl J., A.B.'28, Defiance Col; 
МА зз, Columbia Univ; Supt. of Sch. 
Celina, Ohio, since 1941. 

Rasor, Floyd, A.B.'26 Otterbein Col.; Asst. 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Dayton 2, Ohio, since 


1934. 
Ratchford, A. J.,  A.B.'25, Susquehanna 
niv.; M.A,'34, New York "iU Supt. 


of Sch. Shenandoah, Pa., since 1927. 


Rathbun, Franklin Ellsworth, A.B.'05, We 
, A.B.'05, West- 
ern . Col; Co. Supt. of Sch, Court 
House, Oakland, Md., since 1912. 
Rathbun, Mrs. Roy E., Diploma '0. 
Normal Sch., Cortland, Ne Ya 5 Beto, 
M.A. in Ed. '35, Syracuse Univ.; Supt. of 
I. Dist. No. 2, Cincinnatus, N. Y., since 
Rathbun, Ruth M., A.B.'14, Univ. of i- 
cago: M-A.'32, Northwestern Univ.: pelt 
happell and’ Jamieson Schs, 5650 N. 
Mozart St, Chicago 45, Ill, since 1937. ` 
A. A. A.B.16, M.A.'24, Univ. 
M M ES Mich. State SUPE ONIS 
р: nti, ich.; Supt. of Sch, I 4 
Mich., since 1917. à ote 


Raubinger, F. M. 
Valley H. S., Little 

Rauer, Frances Moran, Vice-Prin. 
Dean of Girls, Everett Jr. Н. S. 
Church St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Rausch, Arthur F., Treas., Bd. of Educ. 
22757 Rausch Ave, East Detroit, Mich. ” 

Raver, V. L., Supt. of Sch., Bremen, Ohio. 

Rawlins, Robert E. B.S.16, Huron Col.; 
M.A.29, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of 
Sch. Pierre, S. Dak., since 1913. 

Ray, Floyd R., В,5.'24, South t Mo. Stat 
Tchrs. Col, Springfield, Мо; М.А?За, 
Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Sch., Higginsville, 
Mo., since 1936. 

Ray. George R., B.A.'06, M.A.10, Univ. of 

is.: wner and Mgr, The Parker 
Teachers Agency, Insurance Bldg, Madi» 
son 5, Wis, since 1929, 


Ray, Kenneth C.. B.S. in Ed,’25, Muskin- 
; М.А?З1 Ohio Univ; Ph.D.'43, 

-i tate " 
Instr, Columbus 15, Ohio, dine 1851295. 
Ray, Mrs. Willie C. A.B?13, M.A.'30, 
‘Transylvania Col; Supt. of Sch., Shelby- 
ville, Ky., since 1930. Ы сз Selby 


Read, Florence M., А.В.'09, Litt.D.'2 
Holyoke CoL; LL. КЕТИ Оки с; 
UA pelman Col, Atlanta, Ga., since 

Reagan, Chester L., B,S.'12, M.A.'22, 
Pagano: 30 Harvard Unies Ben; 
ace Rieke. purus 
N. J., since 1925. ® 

Reagan, G. H., Prin., Li 
ака Qd in ida Hooe Sch., Dal- 

Reagle, Fred P., A.B.'01, M.A.’ 
bag CoL; Asst, Supt. of Sch. Montias 
N. J. since 1919. К кан 

Reals, Willis H.. A.B.16, M.A.’ 

Univ. CoD Columbia uu bee 
niv. Col., Washingt: i Жош g. 
Мы gine 1O28; gton Univ., St. Louis 5, 


Reardon, Lawrence S., 
Braddock, Pa. Pate) Supe акыш, 


Supvg. Prin, Passi 
PIN oy, cae 
and 
450 


Moorestown, 
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illiam L., B.E.'34, Ill. State Nor- 
Pe ааа bie M.A.'38, Univ. 


of Ill; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 148, Dolton, 
Ill, since 1941. 
Reaves, L. B.A.'36, Univ. 


" of Texas; 

Supt. of Sch., Franklin, Texas, since 1941. 

Reavis, George Harve, B.S.'11, Univ. of 
Mo.; M.A.'16, Ph.D.'20, Columbia Univ.; 
Asst. Supt. of Sch., Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 
since 1938, 

Reavis, William C., Ph.B.'08, A.M.'11, Ph.D. 
125, Univ. of Chicago; Prof. of Educ., 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., since 1927; 

Rebert, G. Franklin and 
Marshall A.M.'25, Ph.D.’29, Uni 


Redd, George N., B.S.'25, A.M.30, Ed.D.'39, 
Columbia Univ.; Prof. of Educ. Fisk 
niv., Nashville 8, Tenn., since 1939. 
Redding, C. D., A.B.'19, Georgetown Col.; 
M.A.'23, Univ, of Ky.; Supt. of Sch., 
Frankfort, Ky., since 1939, 

Redding, William Francis, B.Sc.13, R. I. 
State Col.; M.A.'20, Brown Univ.; Asst. 
Supt. of Sch., 20 Summer St., Providence 
2, R. L, since 1936. 

Redemsky, L., W., B.A.'30, Central Mich. 
Col. of Educ.; M.A.'37, Univ. of Mich.; 
Supt. of Sch., Reed City, Mic! ince 1938, 

Redfern, A. S., Supt., Union Н. S. and Jr. 
Col, Fullerton, Calif. 

Redford, Walter, А.В.'24, M.A.'25, Ph.D.'32, 
Univ. of Wash.; Pres., Southern Oregon 
Col. of Educ., Ashland, Oregon, since 1932, 

Reece, Laurence H., A.B.'22, Grinnell Col.; 
A.M.'25, Tchrs. Col. Columbia Univ.: 
Asst. Dir, North Atlantic Area, American 
Jr. Red Cross, 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., since 1943. 

Reed, А. A. A.B.'31, Central Mich, Col. of 
Educ.; M.A.'36, Northwestern Univ. Supt. 
of Sch., Nashville, Mich., since 1938; 

Reed, Albert J., A.B.'18, Washburn Munici- 
pal Univ.; "M.A.'36, Univ. of Kansas; 
Supt. of Sch., Kiowa, Kansas, since 1937. 


Reed, Alva, Co. Commr, of Sch., Lapeer, 
Mich. 


roll R., B.A.'06, М.А/14, 
пн Harvard 


E Address: 
ilver Spring, Md. 
15, Univ. of N. 1265 
M.A.’32, New York State Col. for Tchrs.; 
Chief, Bureau of Bus. Educ., State Educ. 
Dept, Albany 1, N. Y., since 1938, 
Reed, F. C., Supt. of Sch., Bridgman, Mich. 
Reed, John McLean, M.A.’31, Ohio State 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Lima, Ohio, since 
1937. 
Reed. Mary D., Asst. Dir., Div. of Teaching, 
State Tchrs. Col., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Reed, Thomas M., Jr., Mgr, New York 
Office, John J. Nesbitt, Inc, 11 Park Pl 
New York 7, N. Y. 

Reed, Wayne O., A.B.'35, State Tchrs. Col., 
Peru, Nebr; "M.AJ41, Univ. of Nebe? 
State Supt. of Pub. Instr, Lincoln 9, 
Nebr., since 1943. 

‚ Edwin H., A.B.'13, M.A.’24, Ph.D. 

ЫККАН Univ.; Prof. of Educ., Univ. 
of Ill., Urbana, Ill., since 1937, 


Р ке wou Apperson, 


Reeder, Ralph R., B.S.'29, M.A.'40 Univ. 
of Minn.; Supe, of Sch., Litchfield, Minn., 
since 1941, 


Reedy, J. J., Co. Supt. of Sch., Beaufort, 
S. C. 


Rees, Conard N., M.A.37, Univ. of Nebr.: 
HAT Takoma Academy, Takoma Park 12, 
D. C., since 1940, 

Reetz, О. A., B.A.18, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. 
of Sch., Shawano, Wis., since 1929. 


Reeve, Howard, B.S.'37, M.A.'41, New York 
"Univ. Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Little Falls, 
N. J., since 1937. е? 

R » Theodora B., B.A.'29, Mt. olyoke 
“Col: Manda, Glad Tarr, Col. of Win- 
netka; Supvr, Bureau of Child Develop- 
ment and Parent Educ., State Educ. Dept., 
Albany 1, N. Y., since 1943. 

Reeves, Mrs. Erma L., 45 Tennyson Ave., 
Highland Park, Mich, 

Reeves, Ernest Reginald, В.А.'33, West 
Texas State Tchrs. Col, Canyon, Terasi 
M.A.’37, Texas Tech. Col.; Supt. of Sch., 
Lefors, Texas, since 1941. 

Reeves, Floyd W., B.S.'15, Huron Col.; ER 
'21, Ph.D.’25, Univ. of Chicago; Prof. P 
Admin., Univ, of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., 
since 1938, 

Reeves, Mrs. Ima Lee, Prin, У, A. Blount 
Jr. H. S., Pensacola, Fla. rater 

Reeves, J. A., B.A.'20 Cotner Col.; M. ' 
Univ. Ls Wash.; Supt. of Sch., Everett, 


A.M,'28, Ph.D.'32, George Peabody Col. 
Supt. of Sch, York, S. C. 


Rehmus, Paul А., A.B.'23, M.A.'29, Univ. of 
ich.; Supt. of Sch., Lakewood, Ohio, 
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12044 Moran, Hamtramck, Mich. since 
1941. Ld p” 


Ursinus Col.; 
Springfield, Pa., 
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PaTHS TO BETTER SCHOOLS 


ltz, Joseph L., A.B.'24, George Wash- 
Беваи Th M.A.'28, Ph.D.'38, Univ. of 
Pa.; Supvg. Prin. .. Hightstown, 
N. J., since 1939. 
Schultz, Joseph P., Member, Bd. of Educ., 
2301 Neibel Ave., Hamtramck, Mich., since 
1936. 


of Sc 


Schultz Louis J., M.A.’31, State Univ. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Central Н. S., Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., since 1935. 

Schwartz, 


oL; S.T.B.22, Boston Univ.: 
Iowa Wesleyan Col.; "Chancellor, 
Wesleyan Univ., 
1938. 


Schweickhard, Philip, B.S. in Ed.’17, Univ. 
of Chicagon Prin., Amherst Central H. S., 
Snyder, N. Y., since 1930, 

Schwiering, Oscar C., А.В.09, Iowa Wes- 
leyan Col; M.A.16, Univ. of Wyo.; 
Ph.D.'32, New York Univ.; Dean, Col. of 


Educ., Univ. of Wyo., Laramie, Wyo., 


Since 1939, 

Score, J. N. R., A.B.'14, Scarritt Morrisville 
Col.; B.D.'16, Emory Univ.; Th.D.'25, 
Pacific Sch. of Reli ion; D.D.'31, Сеп: 
tenary Col; LL.D.43,' Central Col.; 
Pres, Southwestern Univ, Georgetown, 
Texas, since 1942, 


Scott. Cecil Winfield, A.B. in Ed/27, A.M. 
e Ed.'28, Univ. of S. C.; Ph.D.'34, Colum- 


Scott, Charles E., 


M.A.'22, Colo. 
uc.; Pres., State Tchrs. Col. 
N. Dak., since 1939, 


Col. of 
» Dickinson, 


Scott, Ermo Houston, A.B.'31, M.A.'36, 
niv. of Maine; Prin., State Normal Sch., 
Castleton, Vt., since 1940, 

Scott, Helen Elizabeth, A.B.26, A.M.'27, 
ANE Southern Cali em. Supvr., 
ub. 


ch., Springfield, V Since 1942, 
Scott, James Armstrong, A.B.'19 
Kansas: A.M.'2I 
Educ., Pub. 
‚ Mo., since 1942, 
Scott, Julius E., A.B.'26, A; 
Co M.A.29, "Tchrs, 
i Lt, U.S.N.R., 421 


Tk. State Tchrs, 
Col, Columbia 
State St., Alma, 


Scott, Walter W., B.S.33. West 
Col. of Educ.; М.А; 
Supt., Walton Twp. 
since 1942, 


ern Mich, 
» Mich. State Col.; 


Scott, William Joel, A.B.'5, Univ. of 
S. C.; M.A.37, Emory Univ.; Prin., Bass 
Tee S., 1080 


Euclid Ave., №, E., Atlanta, 

Ga., since 1930. 

Scott, Willis H., A.B.17, Oberlin Col.; 
Vice-pres., Scott Foresman & Co, 623 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Scoville, Bernice, B.A.21, Morningside Co 
M.A.'26, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Uni 
Psychologist, 7501 Maryland, Clayton 
Mo. since 1930. 


Sch., Olivet, Mich; , 


erman Dana, A.B.'20, Washburn 
ova Ph.D.'35, Univ. of Kansas; 
Pres. Lincoln Univ., Jefferson City, Mo., 
since 1938. 
Seaborn, C. B., Supt. of Sch., Conway, S 
. W., A.B.’09, Biddle Univ.; A.M. 
So Colb: Univ.; Pres, State Tchrs. 
Col., Fayetteville, N. C., since 1933. 


Paul William, A.B.'27, Cornell 

d М'А 32, Columbia Univ: Supvg. 

Prin. Cato-Meridian Central Sch, Cato, 
N. Y. since 1938. 


eamans, Herbert L., A.B.'13, Wichita 
D Univ.; M.A.'28, Yale Univ.; Dir., Commn. 
on Educ. Organizations, Natl. Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., since ruat d 
з, Jesse Brundage, A.B.'09, Stanfor 
түү, Тие Dra Жез, Col, Columbia 
Univ.; Prof. of Educ., Stanford Univ., 
Stanford University, Calif., since ES , 
aurice F., A.B.'24, A.M.'26, ransyl- 
pcd Col; Ph.D.43, Univ. of Chicago: 
Dir, Bureau of Sch. Service and Head, 
Dept. of Sch. Admin., Col. of Educ., Univ. 
of Ky. Lexington, Ky., since 1937. 
Secor, Carl Travis, B.S. іп Ed.’27, State 
Tchrs. Col. East Stroudsburg, Pa.; 8, 
"31, New York Univ.; Supvg. Prin. S 
Sch. East Stroudsburg, Pa., since 1938. 


See. Otis A., M.A.'22, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Jennings, Mo., since 
1925. 

Seidel, Charles Franklin, Diploma '08, State 
Tchrs. Col. Kutztown, Pa.; А.В’14, Muh 
lenberg Col.; A.M.'17, Univ. of CIA . 
Supt. of Sch., Allentown, Pa., since Я 


Seidel, Ida E., B.S.'22, Northeast Mo. State 
Tchrs. Col, Kirksville, Mo.; MRSA 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Un: .; Supvr.. a 
Dept. of Educ., Essex, Conn., since 1935. 


Seidel, John Ј., Asst. State Supt. in Voc. 
iad Dept. of Educ., Baltimore, 
nce 1940. я 
Seidlin, Joseph, Ph.D.31, Columbia Univ.; 
Dir. Grad. Div, Alfred Univ. Alfred, 
+ Y., since 1938, 


Seitz, Marion G., Diploma '33, Atlantic 
Unio; 


n Col: B.S.44, Madison Col.: Supt. 
of Educ., Parochial’ Schs., Ga. and East- 
{тп Tenn. Seventh-day Adventists, At- 
lanta 2, Ga., since 1943. 

Selden, John L.. B.s'13, Mass, State Col.: 
Du Supt. of Sch., Bristol, Vt., since 


Selleck, Eugene R.. Diploma ‘14, State Nor- 
mal Sch., Platteville, Wis.; Ph'B29; Univ. 
of Wis.; Ph.M.'32. Northwestern Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Des Plaines, Ill, since 1929. 


1 и 722, Ind. State Tchrs. 
Col., Terre Haute, Ind.; A.M.26, ise 
037, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. 

of Sch. Waiketton, Ind. since 1940. 

ry, Prin., 

Sch. Dallas, Texas, Ames Stephen Hogg 

Sellers, Sandford Jr, В.5713, M.A.'34 
АШУ of Chicago; Наа :513,7 М.А, 

Academy, Elgin, Il, since 1943, ^ 

Sellig, George Arthur, Ph.B.'32, Providence 


Col: M.A%37, ‘Columns P 
Sch. Webster, Mass, ai Um Yu eara 


S8 . Pri 5 

ville, N. Us тәф, Prin. of Sch., Sayre. 
Selzer, 
НЛ; 


т Charles A, Supt. of Sch., Dumont, 


вечер, Tess 
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Senkbeil, Anna E., Prin., George W. Adair 

Beles 711 Catherine St, S. W., Atlanta, 
a. 

Senour, Alfred C., B.A.'17, Ind. State Tchrs. 
Col.; M.A.'27, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of 
Sch. East Chicago, Ind., since 1943. 

Sessions, Mrs. P. G. B. S. in Ed.'32, Ga. 
State Col. for Women; Prin., Glennwood 
Sch., Decatur, Ga. 

Severn, William E., B.S.22, Allegheny Col.; 
M.A.'35, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Corning, N. Y., since 1929. 

Sewell, Nelson B., A.B.'32, M.A.'33, Univ. 
of Calif; Prin, Union Н. S. Salinas, 
Calif., since 1942. 

*Sexson, John A., B.A.'12, Colo. State Tchrs. 
Col, ‘Greeley, Colo.; M.A.'19, Univ. of 
Denver; D.Ed.'34, Colo. State Tchrs. Col., 
Greeley, Colo.; D.Ed.'38, Univ. of South- 
ern Calif.; Pres, American Assn. of Sch. 
Admin., 1938-39; Supt. of Sch., 320 E. 
Walnut St., Pasadena 4, Calif., since 1928. 

Sexton, J. W., A.B.'02, Albion Col.; M.A.'12, 
Univ. of Mich.; LL.D.'35, Albion Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Lansing, Mich., since 1916. 

Shade, Walter E. B.A.'16, M.A.'34, Ohio 
State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., West Carroll- 
ton, Ohio, since 1931. 

Shafer, B. F., M.A.'23, Univ. of Chicago; 
Supt. of Sch., Freeport, Ill, since 1929. 
Shafer, P. Supt. of Sch., Macomb, Ill., 
since 194 
Shaffer, О. V., B.S.'15, Westminster Col.; 
M.S.'20, Univ. of Ill; Prin, Twp. H. S. 

Princeton, Ill, since 1924. 

Shaffer, Sanford B., Supvg. Prin. of Sch., 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Shaffer, Velma R., B.A.'26, Univ. of Wis.; 
B.S. /35, Columbia Uni M.A. '43, George 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; Assoc. Prof. of 
Library Service, Col, of Educ., Univ. of 
Tenn., Knoxville 16, Tenn., since 1944. 

Shaffner, Charles H., Supt. of Sch., Prince- 
ton, Mo. 

Shambaugh, J. B. B.S.'19, Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; Supvg. Prin. of Twp. Sch., 
Succasunna, N. J., since 1928. 

Shanahan, William H., Prin, Horicon Cen- 
tral Sch., Brant Lake, N. 

Shangle, C. Paine, В.А.'10, Univ. of Oregon; 
M.A.’11, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Sch., 
Bellingham, Wash., since 1933. 

*Shankland, Sherwood D., A.B.'904, Western 
Reserve Univ.; A.M.'18, Columbia Univ.; 


Exec. Secy., American Assn. of Sch. 
of Superintend- 


Admin., formerly Dept. 
Pu Natl. Educ. Assn., 1201 16th St. 
D. C., since 1922. 


N. W., Washington 6, 

Shanks, Carl H., A.B.'27, Cedarville Col.; 
M.A.38, Miami Univ.; Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Wilmington, Ohio, since 1932. 

Shanley, Dorothy M. M., Secy., Conn. Tchrs. 
Reti пень Bd., State Office Bldg. Hart- 
ford, Conn., since 1924. 

Sharer, Robert E., A.B.'22, Albion Col.; M.A. 
236, Univ. of Mich. Address: Lincoln Sch. 
Bldg., Coldwater, Mich. 


Sharman, Jackson Roger, B.S.17, Univ. of 
Miss.; M.A.'24, Ph.D.'30, Columbia Univ.; 
d Health Educ., 


Head, Dept. of Physical an 
Unie of Ala, University, Ala, since 1937. 
Harold A., A.B.'32, Ed.M.'33, Rut- 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Kenil- 
, since 1942. 


Shaterian, 
gers О. 
worth, N. 


5 


Shattuck, George E., Ph. B.'22, Brown Univ.; 
M.A.33, New York Univ.; Prin., Thé 
Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 
since 1940. Í 

Shattuck, Marquis E., A.B.'12, Albi Hm 
WES oo, Girard” Univ. Dir of Lun. 
guage Educ., Pub. Sch., 467 W. Hancock, 
Detroit, Mich., since 1930. 

Shaver, John H., E.E.'16, Pratt Univ.; B.S, 
"30, М.А.'33, New York Univ.; Supvr. of 
Indus. Educ., Pub. Sch. Admin. Bldg., 
Jersey City 4, N. J., since 1942. 

Shaw, Edwin Adams, В.5.798, Tufts Col; 
A.M.'16, Ph.D.'18, Harvard Univ.; Head, 
Dept. of Educ., Tufts Col, Tufts College, 
Mass., since 1927. 

Shaw, Homer, W., A.B.'30, Okla. Baptist 
Univ.; B.S.35, Okla. Agrl. and Mech. 
Со; Supt, of Sch., Pawnee, Okla., since 


Shaw, John A., B.A.'19, Wash. and Jefferson 
Col.; Supt. of Sch. Admin. Bldg. Spo- 
kane 9, Wash., since 1943. 

Shaw, Lloyd, A.B.'13, LL.D.'28, Colo. Col.; 
Ed.D.'37, Univ. of Colo.; Dist. Supt. of 
Sch., Cheyenne Mountain Sch., Colorado 
Springs, Colo., since 1916. 

Shaw, Roger M., В.5.'36, M.S.'38, Univ. of 
Ill; Ph.D.'42, Ind. Univ.; Instr. in Educ., 
Oberlin Col., Oberlin, Ohio, since 1943, 


Shaw, William Henry, M.Ed.'33, B.A.'28, 
Duke Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Sumter, S. C., 
since 1938. 

Shea, James T., B.A.'15, M.A.'24, Univ. of 
Detroit; Dir. of Curriculum and Research, 
Bd. of Educ., San Antonio 3, Texas, since 
1922. 

Shearer, Fred W., B.A.’03, Amherst Col. ; 
ri of Sch, Middletown, Conn., since 

Shearouse, H. Sam, A.B. and M.A.'30, Univ. 
of Ga.; Supt. of Sch, Griffin, Ga, since 
1942. 

Shedd, Jesse E., B.A.'18, Iowa State Tchrs. 
Col, Cedar Falls, Iowa; M.A.'34, State 
Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Scottsbluff, 
Nebr., since 1939. 

Sheek, Ralph W., A.B.'17, Franklin Col.; 
A.B.21, Ind. State Tchrs. Col, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; M.A.'29, Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Franklin, Ind., since 1933. 

Shelburne, C. C., B.S.'27, M.S.'34, Univ. of 
Va.; Div. Supt. of Sch., Christiansburg, 
Va., since 1929. 

Shelburne, L. F., M.A.14, Univ. of Va.; 
Supt. of Sch., Staunton, Va., since 1925. 

Shelburne, S. J., Co. Supt. of Sch., Jones- 
ville, Va. 

Sheldon, Edwin R., В.5.'26, M.S.'33, State 
Tchrs. Col, Emporia, Kansas; Supt. of 
Sch. Burlington, Kansas, since 1942. 

Shelton, Frank M., B.S.'59, Mt. Union Col; 
M.A.’11, Columbia Un: Supvr. of H. S., 
State Dept. of Educ., Columbus, Ohio, 
since 1936. 

Shelton, Nollie W., B.S.'31, Col. of William 
and Mary; M.A.’37, Univ. of N. C.; Co. 
Supt. of Sch., Swan Quarter, N. С., since 
1941. 

Sheperd, B. W., М.А,34, Univ. of Mo.; 
Supt. of Sch., Maysville, Mo., since 1941. 

Shepherd, Byron L., М.5.'33, Kansas State 
Col; Dir. of Science and Asst. Supt. of 
Sch., Tulsa 2, Okla., since 1941. 
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herd, Homer Paul, B.S.'05, Baker Univ. ; 

EON Univ. of Tenn.; Supvg. Prin. of 
Sch., Lyndhurst, N. J., since 1932. 

Shepherd, Lou A. M.A.'24, Tchrs. Col, 
Columbia Univ.; Member, Extension Staff, 
Iowa State Tchrs. Col., Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
since 1924, 

Shepherd, Rulon T., M.S.'34, Univ. of South- 
ern Calif.; Supt. of Sch, Mesa, Ariz., 
since 1937. 

Shepherd, Warren Р., M.S.'36, Univ. of UL; 
Supt. of Elem, Sch., Ottawa, Ill. 

Shepoiser, L. H., B.A.'32, Iowa State Tchrs. 
Col.; М.А.'39, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. 
of Sch., Independence, Iowa, since 1943. 

Sheppard, Irene B., 232 High St, Burling- 
ton, N. J. 


Sherman, C. A., Supt. of Sch., Aspinwall, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1944, 

Sherman Warren A, A.B.ll, A.M.16, 
Brown Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Warwick, 


R.I., since 1930, Address: Apponaug, R. I. 

Shetter, Floyd A., B.S.'30, Bradley Poly- 
tech, Inst.; M.A.'37, State Univ. of Iowa; 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Rock Island, Ill, since 
1935. 


Shibler, Herman L., B. 
"41, Ohio State 0. 
land Park 3, Mich., 


Shibles, Mark R., B.A.29, Colby Col.: M.Ed. 
735, Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Belmont 
78, Mass., since 1941, 


Shibles, Perry F., Supt. of Sch., Augusta, 
Maine. 

Shields, D. C., Sales Mgr., Superior Coach 
Corp., Lima, Ohio. 

Shields, Don, M.A.'42, Univ, of Ill; 
of Sch. Hindsboro, Ill, since 1943. 

Shields, Richard A., Ph.B.'12, Dickinson 
01.; M.A.'33, New York Univ.; Supt. of 
Special Sch. Dist., Lewes, Del., since 1928. 

Shilling, John, Ph.B.'08, А.М. 0, Dickinson 
Col; A.M.'25, Columbia U. ; D.Sc. in 
Ed.'33, Dickinson Col.; Asst. State Supt. 
in charge of Secondary Sch State Dept. 
of Pub. Instr., Dover, Del, since 1919, 

Shimmick, Lillian, M.A.'28, State Univ, of 
Iowa; Co. Supt. of Sch., Oberlin, Kansas, 


Supt. 


since 1941, 
Shimmin, Irvin A., B.S.28, Univ, of Calif.; 
Dist. Supt, and’ Prin. Le G 


rand Uni 
Н. S., Le Grand, Cali „ Since 1940. iir 
Shirley, William F., B.A.'07, Wabash Col; 
M.A.21, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Su: 
Marshalltown, Iowa, since 1920. А 
Shoemaker, Elwin S, Dist, 
New Hartford, N. Y, 
Shores, Roscoe V., A.B.10, Central ; 
АМ, йш, ot Wis Asst. Supt of 
ch., Librar; ts i 
since 1930. > dr gd Lu CM 
Shotwell Fred С., Ph.B.'16, Lata. tt ; 
А.М.'21, Tchrs. Col, Columbia 0691: 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Franklin, N. J. since 
зане SEM White, 
niv.; A.M.'27, Columbia Univ.. 
Sec. Guidance, Pub. Sch. Qui 
N. J., since 1938, 
Shoun, Н, Maine, B.A.'22, Carson-Ne 
, -Newman 
с Supt. of Sch., Jerome, Idaho, since 
Shows, S. M., A.B.'26, La, $, 
Col., Natchitoches, La; panate Normal 


Sch., Mansfield, La., since 1926" Supt. of 


Supt. of Sch, 


B.A/21, 


Shrode, Carl, A.B.'16, Swarthmore Col.; 
M.A.'22. Univ. of Pa.; Prin, Central 
H. S., Evansville 8, Ind., since 1927. 


Shryock Clara M.. B.A.'31, M.Ed.'35, Pa. 
State Col.; D.Ed.'43, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Asst. Co. Supt. of Sch. Wilmore, Pa., 
since 1924, А 

Shuck, Albert C.. A.B.'11, A.M.'12, Dickin- 
Son Col.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Salem, N. J., 
since 1931 


Shue, Wilmer 


E. В.А.'29, Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; M.A.'33, Tchrs, Col, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch. 
Marcus Hook, Pa., since 1939. 

Shugart, G. Gardner, A.B.'28, A.M.'33, Univ. 
of Md.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Upper Marl- 
boro, Md., since 1943. 

Shulkey, Bruce C. B.A.'16, Baylor Univ.; 
M.A.'31, Texas Technological Col.; Asst. 
Supt. of Sch., Fort Worth 4, Texas, since 
1935. 


Shull, John R., B.A.'39, Emmanuel Mis- 
sionary Col.; Prin. and Supt., Cedar Lake 
Academy, Cedar Lake, Mich., since 1941. 


Shultz, Lewis W., B.S.’29, Baker Univ.: 
М.А. '41, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Sch., 
Malta Bend, Mo., since 1936. 


Shultz, Wilmer L., Acting Supt. of Sch. 
Wallingford, Conn. 


Sickles, Frederick James, A.B.'08, Syracuse 
Univ.; A.M.'18,' Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch, New Brunswick, 
N. J., since 1923. 

Sides, King, Prin., Н. S. El Paso, Texas. 


Sieber, Harry C., B.S.'09, Gettysburg Col.; 
Pd.M.'22, New York 'Univ.; Prin, Sr. 
H. S., Red Bank, N. Ј., since 1920. 

Siefert, Edward F., Supt. of Sch, New 
Haven, Mich. 

Siepert, Albert F., B.S.'13, Tchrs, Col, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; A.M.'24, Univ. of Chicago; 
Head, Dept. of Educ., since 1913 and Dir.. 
Placement. Bureau, Bradley 
Inst., Peoria, Ill., since 1934. 

Sifert, E. R., A.B.'13, Des Moines Univ.; 
M.A.'26, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt., Pro- 

lose, Тур. Н. S, Maywood, ТЇЇ, since 


Polytech. 


James P., A.B. 
+7 А.М/'21, 


Sifford, 
5. 
of Sch., Al 


9. A.M.'20, Univ. of 
Columbia Univ.; Co. Supt. 
Е bemarle, №. C., since 1928. 
Sigler, E. A, Supt. of Sch., Plano, Texas. 
Silke, Eugene s, A.B.'30, Willamette 
ami оь of Sch,, Springfield, Oregon, 
Silver, Ernest XL, Вл: 


mouth Col. 


'99, Pd.D.'24, Dart- 
; Pres., 


Pl du 

Plymouth, N. H., since MP Tchrs. Co 
Silverwood, Оһ Ў . : 
leyan Col; SUBE J. A.B.'00, Ohio Wes 


sas, since 1909. °f Sch. Ellsworth, Kan- 


Simar, Harold О В.А = 
Univ,; M.A.'39. Uni. 217, Upper Iowa 
"pt. Inglewona Civ. of Southern Calif.: 


wood. Calif., since 1939," S* Dist Ingle- 
Simkins, Lee. B.S. in Ба + 
‚ Lee. B.S. i sai 1 Mo. 
MAS, Тете, Col., Warrensburg ^ Mo.; 
-A.'42, Univ. of" Mo, н, 
Braymen Mo. since Saas Pte ыз 
Simley, 


Irvin T, A.B? 
Su 27, „Тег. Cni. ei 
dont of Sch., South St, 
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E. S. B.S. in Ed.'23, M.S. in 


Simmonds, 
Supt. of Sch., Mor- 


Ed. '31, Univ. of Ill. 
rison, Ill., since 1943. 

Simmons, Harry D., A.B.'24, Univ, of Okla.; 
M.A.27, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Stillwater, Okla., since 1942. 

Simmons, J. Grady, Co. Supt. of Sch, 
Ho.denville, Okla. 

Simmons, Vernon, B.A.'32, Univ. 
Supvg. Prin, Eden Central Sch., 
N. Y. since 1940. 

Simmons, W. T., Pub. Sch., Stanton, Mich. 

Simmons, Wiley, B.S.'40, Loyola Univ.; 
A.M.'42, Univ. of Chicago; Dist. Supt. of 
Sch., Simmons Sch., Oak Lawn, Ill., since 


of Buffalo; 
Eden, 


1925. 

Simmons, William C., Central H. S., Duluth 
5, Minn. 

Simms, B. F., B,Ph.'26, B.D.'33, M.A.'39, 
Emory Un Co. Supt. of Educ., Wedo- 
wee, Ala., e 1941. 

Simon, Н. B. В.5.'11, A.M.'26, Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Geneva, Nebr., since 
1932. 


Simonson, Jacob, Prin., 
H. S. New York, 
Simplicia, Sister M., A.B.'23, Loyola Univ.; 
МА 727, Univ. of Mo.; Pres., Col. of St. 
Teresa, Kansas City, Mo., since 1939. 


Alfred Dexter, A.B.'13, "Syracuse 


Food Trades Voc. 
Y. 


Simpson, 
Univ.: M.A.23, Yale Univ.; Ph.D.27, 
Prof, of Educ., Grad. 


Columbia Univ.; 
Sch. of Educ., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, 


Mass., since 1940. 
Simpson, Charles O., Supt. of Sch., Weston, 
Idaho. 


Simpson, J. Olen, B.A.'33. Univ. of Wash.; 
Supt. of Sch, Neah Bay, Wash., since 
1942. 

Simpson, John Childs, A.M.'11, Randolph- 
Macon Col; Pres., Stratford Col, Dan- 
ville, Va., since 1925. 


Simpson, John R., B.S.'36, State Tchrs. Col., 
West Chester, Pa.; Supvg. Prin, Willis- 
town Sch. Dist, Malvern, Pa., since 1930. 


Laurens L., Pres, The Manual 


Simpson, n 
Arts Press, 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria 3, 
IN. 

Simpson, Mary, Central Wash. Col. of 
Educ. Ellensburg, Wash. 

Simpson, Roy E. M.A.'31, Claremont Col- 
leges; Supt. of Sch, South Pasadena, 


Calif., since 1940. 


M.. B.A.14, M.A.'27, Ohio State 


Sims, C. A i t 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Piqua, Ohio, since 
1944. 

Sims, Henry R, Pres, Winthrop Col. 
Rock Hill, S. 


Sinclair, John A., A.B.'04, Bates Col.; Union 
Supt. of Sch., Warner, №. Н., since 1925. 

Sincock, F, L., Supt. of Sch. Sunnyside, 
Wash. 

Sindelar, J. C. Pres., Beckley-Cardy Co. 
1632 Indiana Ave. Chicago 16, ш. 

Singer, Mrs. Магу ].; M.A.'32, Tchrs. Col.. 
Columbia Univ.; Prin, Park Sch., Wich- 
ita, Kansas, since 1929. 

Singletary, Frank, L., B.S,’35, Stephen, F. 
Austin State Tchrs. Col., ‘Nacogdoches, 

Methodist 


Texas; M.Ed.’42, Southern 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Henderson, Texas, 


since 1935. 


Singleton, Gordon G., B.S.'19, Univ. of Ga.; 
M.A.24,  Ph.D.25, "Columbia | Univ.; 

DI. noler Col, Bs Roses 
rdin-Baylor kn 

Hed "d о! elton 1, Техаѕ, 

Sinnott, Edward A., B.S.'22, M.A.'31, Ford- 
ham Univ.; Acting Supt. of Sch., "rücka- 
hoe, N. Y., since 1942. 

Sipe, Elmer E., Diploma '12 and '14, 
Pr. CoL. Kutztown, Pa. Co. Bunt ot 
Sch., Burnham, Pa., since 1930. 

Sipple, Leslie B., B.S.'14, Northeast Mo. 
State Tchrs. Col, Kirksville, Mo.; M.A. 
729, Columbia Univ.; LL.D.'44, South- 
western Col.; Dean, Col. of Educ., Univ. 
of Wichita, Wichita 6, Kansas, since 
1929. 

Sischo, Doris J. Asst. Co. Supt. of Sch., 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

Sisk, Horace, A.B.13, Univ. of N. C.; 
A.M.'25, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Fayetteville, N. C., since 1931. 

Skaith, Francis LeRoy, B.S.36, Northwest 
Mo. State Tchrs. Col, Maryville, Mo.; 
M.S.'36, Colo. State Col.; Supt. of Sch., 
Maryville, Mo., since 1944. 

Skarstedt, Marcus, B.L.S.'11, Univ. of 11.; 
Ph.D.'24, Univ. of Calif; Librn, San 
Francisco Jr. Col, San Francisco 12, 
Calif, since 1940. 

Skean, A. H.. B.S.'14, 
Mgr., The: Convention Bureau, 
tral Pier, Atlantic City, 

Skeeles, Ruth, Prin, Worley Sch. Canton 


Muhlenberg Col.; 
16 Cen- 


3, Ohio. 

Skeie, Elmer, A.B.'16, St. Olaf Col.; M.S, 
in Ed.’31, Univ. of . Dak.; Supt. of 
Sch., Hardin, Mont., since 1941. 

Skidmore, Charles H. M.A.'01, Brigham 

of Pub. Instr., 


Young Col. State Supt. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, since 1933. 


Skiles, James Roy, A.B.13, Univ. of Ill.; 

Dist. Supt. of Sch, 1323 Hinman Ave., 
Evanston, Ill, since 1925. 

Sc.B.'06, Upper Iowa 


Skinner, John Josiah, 
Univ.; M.A.25, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of 
Sch., Fairmont, Minn., since 1934. 
Skinner, Kate E. Ginn and Co. 2301 


Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Skogsberg, Alíred H., B.A.'27, Union Col.; 
M.A.'3», New York Univ.; Prin, Jr. Н. S. 
Bloomfield, N. J., since 1942. 

Skustad, George A., B.A.'27, St. Olaf Col.; 
М.А.'34, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., 
Virginia, Minn., since 1942. 

Slade, A. A., A.B.'11, State Univ. of Iowa; 
Supt. of Sch., Laramie, Wyo., since 1927. 

Slade, William, Jr. B.S.17, Middlebury 
Col; M.A.'20, Tchrs. CoL, Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Shaker Hgts., Ohio, 


since 1944. a ds 
. Fred C., B.Sc. іп Ed.'20, Ohio North- 
SE ш /A.22, Ph.D.'36, Ohio State 
Univ.; Prin., Indianola Jr. H. S., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, since 1933. 
P:ul R., A.B.25, Geneva Col.; M.Ed. 


Slater, 


739, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. of Sch., 
Cortland, Ohio, since 1937. 


Slavens, Leon E. B.S.18, Northeast Mo. 
State Tchrs. Col., Kirksville, Mo.; A.M. 
734, Univ. of Denver; Prin, Lincoln and 
Sherman Schs., Denver 7, Colo., since 1925. 


Sloan, M. T. Supt. of Sch., Greenville, 
S. C. 
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F. B., В.5.'31, Kansas State Tchrs. 

Slope!” Diusbure, Kansas; A.M.38, Univ. 

of Mo.; Supt. of Sch., Cabool, Mo., since 
1942. 

Slocum, Clyde W.. М.А.'34, New York 
State Col. for Tchrs.; Supvg. Prin. of 
Sch., Haddon Hgts., N. J., since 1942. 

Slocumb, Josie Claire, Bd. of Educ., City 
Hall, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


*Slonecker, Lyle Nelson, B.S.'24, M.S.'33, 
Colo. State Col.; Supt. of Sch., Leadville, 
Colo., since 1937. 

Slothower, Harry W., B.S.'15, Albright Col.; 
M.A.'27, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Mt. Union, Ра., since 1932. 


Slutz Frank Durward, A.B.'04, M.A.'06. 
Mount Union Col; M.A.11, Harvard 
Univ.: Litt.D.15, Univ. of Denver; 


L.H.D.28, Mount Union Col. Address: 
16 Lexington Ave., Dayton 7, Ohio, since 
1927. 

Sly, John Fairfield, A.B.'17, Iowa State 
Tchrs. Col.; A.M.'21, State Univ. of Iowa; 
Ph.D.'26, Harvard Univ.; Prof. of Politics, 
Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. since 
1935. 


Smaage, Leon, B.A.’30, Buena Vista Col.; 
М.А. in Ed.’36, Northwestern Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Brookfield, Ill, since 1940. 

Small, Lowell A., B.S.’27, Kansas Wesleyan 
Univ.; M.A.'35, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of 
Sch. Pittsburg, Kansas, “since 1944. 

Smart, Clifford H., Supt. of Sch., Auburn 
Hgts., Mich. 


Smith, A. Edson, Prin., Twp. H. S., Robin- 
son, 


Smith, A. Haven, A.B.'04, Dickinson Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Orange, Calif., since 1928. 


Smith, Alfred Warren, А.В.'05, Ed.M.'33, 
Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Newport, 
N. H., since 1934. 

Smith, Allen C.. A.B.32, Univ. of Ga.; 
M.A.'37, Duke Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Quit- 
man, Ga., since 1937. 


Smith, Benjamin L., A.B.'16, M.A/37, Duke 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Greensboro, N. C., 
since 1936, 

Smith, Bertrand LeRoy, B.S. and A.B.'34, 
Southwest Mo. State Tchrs. Col., Spring- 
field, Mo.; M.A.'37, Ed.D.'42, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., 
Alton, IlL, since 1943. 

Smith, Byron L., B.Sc.’25, Mercer Univ.; 
M.A.37, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sc! 
Statesboro, Ga., since 1943. 

Smith, C. C., A.B.'12, Lebanon Valley Col.; 
A.M.'19, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Bridgeport, Pa., since 1932. 

Smith, Cale C., B.S,’28, Kansas State Tchrs. 
Col, Pittsburg, Kansas; M.S.'38, State 
Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of Sch, Casa 
Grande, Ariz., since 1942. 

Smith. Carl D.. B.Hum.'14. Springfield Col.; 
M.Ed.25, Harvard  Univ.; .D.41, 
Adrian Col.; Pres, Babson Inst, Babson 
Park, Mass. since 1935. 

Smith, Carleton Blose, A.B.'19, Penn Col; 
Supt. of Sch., Pekin, Ill., since 1923. 
Smith, Cecil E., Prin, Pub. Sch, Pratt, 

Kansas. 

Smith, Charles Bunyan, B.S.'22, M.A.’27, 
George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; D.Ed.'40, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Pres., State 
Tchrs. Col., Troy, Ala., since 1937. 


Smith, Charles William, 
Col.; Acting Supt. of 
Va., since 1942. А 

Smith, E. C., A.B.'28, Lincoln Univ.; A.M. 
^34, Univ. of Pa.; Asst. Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Fayetteville 1, W. Va., since 1938. 

Smith, E. S., 23 Leroy Ave., Darien, Conn. 
ith, Elmer Francis, В.5.'09, R. I. State 

SS W-A/21, New York Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch. Roselle Park, N. J., since 1919. ш 

Smith, Erman S. В.5.700, Northern A 
"Normal Sch. Dixon, Ill, Address: 528 
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tary leave since 1943. 


Steiner, Melvin A., B.A.'09, Col. of Wooster; 
M.A.'13, Ph.D.'30, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Ingram, Pittsburgh 5, 
Pa., since 1918. 


Supt. of Sch, Mendota, 


Steinke, E. L. В.А.'34, M.A/37, Wash. 
State Col. Address: Pub. Sch., Selah, 
Wash. 

Steinmetz, Kathryn E., S.B.25, A.M.30, 
Univ. of Chicago; 


Prin, Pasteur Sch., 
8045 Drexel Ave., Chicago’ 19, Ill, since 
1934. 


Stengle, Е. E., A.M.'30, Lebanon Valley 
Col.; A.M.'33, Univ. of Pa.; Supt. of Sch., 
Collingdale, Pa., since 1934. 

Stephan, Burton, A.B.24. A.M.'29, Ind. 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Huntington, Ind., 
since 1941, 

Stephens, Ernest, A.B.'10, Dartmouth Col.; 
Ed.M.'27, Harvard Univ.; Deputy Supt. 

of Sch., Lynn, Mass., since 1927. 

Stephens, George W., В.5.'33, State Tchrs. 
CoL, West Chester, Pa.; Supvg. Prin. of 
Sch., Davidsville, Pa., since 1938. 

Stephens, Joseph B., B.S.'20, M.A.'31, Univ. 
of Chicago; Sr. Class Prin., Thornton 
Twp. Н. S., Harvey, Ill., since 1925. 

Stephens, Theodore P., A.B.’29, Aurora Col.; 
A.M.’37, Univ. of Chicago; Pres, Aurora 
Col., Aurora, Ill, since 1933. 

Stephenson, Mrs. Percil E., Box 334, Fair- 
mont, Minn. 

Stern, Bessie C., A.B.'09, Cornell Univ.; 
Ed.M.’21, Harvard Univ.; Dir., Bureau of 
Measurements, State Dept. of Educ., 
PEOR Bldg., Baltimore 1, Md., since 
921. 


Stetson, С. Arthur, B.S.’19, Allegheny Col.; 
M.A.’27, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.: 
D.Ed.'4l, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. of 
Sch., West Chester, Pa., since 1938. 

Stevens, A. Miriam, 222 Reily St, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Stevens, Evan Ray, B.S.18, Kansas State 
Tchrs. Col, Emporia, Kansas; M.S.'25, 
Univ. of Kansas; Dean, Jr. Col. and Prin., 
Sr. H. S. Independence, Kansas, since 
1926. 

Stevens, Francis L., B.S.’26, Union Col; 
M,A.’38, Columbia Univ.; Prin, Burnt 
Hills-Ballston Lake Central Sch., Ballston 
Lake, N. Y., since 1938. 

Stevens, Homer L., A.B.15, Wittenberg 
Col; M.A.'30, Ohio State Uni: 


à S v.; Supt. of 
Sch., Springfield, Ohio, since 1936. 


Stevens, John J., Supt. of Sch., Ansonia, 
Conn. 


Stevens, Marvin S., B.A.'35, Central Wash. 
Col. of Educ.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Olympia, 
Wash., since 1940. 


Stevens, Paul C., A.B.'26, M.A.'36, Univ. of 
Denver; Supt. of Sch., Wheat Ridge, Colo., 
since 1934. 

Stevens, Theodore G., B.A.'23, Univ. of 
Wash.; Supt. of Sch., Ridgefield, Wash., 
since 1938. 

Stevenson, Travis Brown, A.B.'22, Wofford 
Col; M.A.'29, Univ. of S. C.; Supt. of 
Sch., Walterboro, S. C., since 1937. 


Stewart, David H., B.S.'15, Pa. State Col.; 
A.M.'25, Columbia Univ.; Ph.D.'35, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Supt, of Sch., Dormont, 
Pittsburgh 16, Pa., since 1936. 

Stewart, Mrs. E. O., M.A.'36, Colo. State 
Col. of Educ., Greeley, Colo.; Prin., Wood- 
row Wilson Elem. Sch., Houston, Texas, 
“since 1919, 

Stewart, Grace E., B.S.'27, State Tchrs. Col., 
Emporia, Kansas; M.A.'37, Univ. of Den- 
ver; Supvr. of Elem. Educ., Pub. Sch., 
Salina, Kansas, since 1934. 

Stewart, Harry L., A.B.'24, State Tchrs. 
CoL, Valley City, N. Dak.; Supvg. Prin. 
of Sch., Oakdale, Pa., since 1924, 


Stewart, Lyle, A.B.'24, Simpson Col.; A.M. 
^30, Univ. of Wash.; Admin. Asst. Pub. 


Sch., 810 Dexter Ave. Seattle 9, Wash., 
since 1941. 


Stewart, R, E., Sch. Sales Mgr., Underwood 
шон Fisher Co., 1 Park Ave., New York, 


Stickney, G. E, Prin, Lamphier Н. S, 

Springfield, Ili: 

Stickney, Noyes Coburn, of Sch., 
Danielson, Conn. 


Stiles, Chester D., A.B.'00, M.A.'09, Wil- 


liams Col.; Supt. of Sch., Westfield, Mass., 
since 1918. 


Sup Frank O., Supt. of Sch., Fair Haven, 
t. 


Still, L. L., Acting Co. Supt. of Sch., An- 
dalusia, Ala. 


Stillwell, Mrs, Eleanor Atkinson, A.B.'15, 
Wesleyan Col; Prin, Oakhurst Sch., 
ecatur, Ga., since 1943, 


Stilwell, H. W., В.А.'09, M.A.'19, Univ. of 
Дехав; Supt. of Sch., Texarkana, 


gh, Virgil. A.B.’21, Manchester 

oL; A.M.'27, Tchrs. Col, Columbia 

Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 150 N. Meridian St, 
Indianapolis 4, Ind., since 1944. 

Stock, Earl K., A.B.19 Gettysburg Col.; 
M.S.'30, Pa. State Col; Sunvg. Drin of 
Sch. Bellefonte, Pa, since 1530. Ртіп. of 

Stockard, L. V., A.B. A.M.'19, Uni f 

exas; Asst, Supt. of ‘Sch. v a b 
wood, Dallas, Texas, einer qon. Lake 


Supt. 


Since 
Stinebau, 


Texas, 


Bed E » Since 1938. 
Qddard, Alexander Jerry, В.5721 Univ. of 
Nebr.; M.A?22, Дену, рог 
R. L Gol. 


. of Educ.; 
+; LL.D.'39, Temple 
2, piv, of Nebr; LHD. 
А +3 Pres., 3 = 
intendence. 1935-36; Chmn., duc баре. 

Somn. since 1936; Supt. of Sch) 019168 

delphia 3, Pa., since 1939, 
Stoddard, Geo: E " 

Diplóme "SP uui: ше Coles 


0, Uni 


E of Paris; Ph.D,’25 
tate Univ. of Iowa; Commr of tiie” 
rk ; mmr. of Educ., 
Rate Educ. Dept., Albany, N. Y., since 
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Stoddard, J. A. A.B.02, Univ. of S. С.; 
M.A. 24, ба Peabody Col. for Tchr: 
LL.D.30, Presbyterian Col. of S. [oH 
Prof. of Sec. Educ. and Dir. of Summer 
Sch., Univ. of S. C., Columbia, S. C., since 
1918. 

Stoffel, hn G., Prin., Richland Co. Rural 
ме дона а Richland Center, Wis. 

, M. R., B.Sc.’25, Oregon State 

Зкокезагу, T33, Univ. of Southern Calif.; 

upt. of Sch., Alhambra, Calif., since 


As: 
1940. 
Stolen, Alvin T. B.A.'18, St. Olaf Col; 
МАА, Univ. of Міпп.; Supt. of Scb., 
Duluth, Minn., since 1944. 
lz, bert R., В.А.'10, М.р.'14, Stan- 
St Univ; Asst. Supt. of Sch., 1025 Sec- 
ond Ave. Oakland 6, Calif, since 1935. 
E t, M.A.'38, Univ. of Alabama; 
Stone: dupt of Sch, Pt. Payne, Ala. Оп 
military leave since 1944. " " 
. W., B.S.'27, Univ. of Mo.; M.A.'37, 
Stone, J Wade; Supt. of Sch, Gila Bend, 
Ariz., since 1939. m "— 
Violet G., Ph.D.'37, Univ. of South- 
Stone’ Cali; Dir: of Elem, Educ., Pub. Sch., 
Ventura, Calif., since 1942. 
Stone, William J., Supt. of Sch., Nocona, 
Texas. " " к 
ipher, Ernest E., В.5. in 720, State 
rra Col, Pittsburg, Kansas; M.S. in 
Ed.27, Univ. of Kansas; Dir. of Rural 
Educ. and Extension, State Tchrs. Col., 
Pittsburg, Kansas, since 1927. 
, Charles S., M.Ed.'38, Univ. of Pitts- 
ule Supvg. Prin, of Sch., Elizabeth, 
Pa., since 1942. 
„ Bernice L., A.B.'19, Univ. of Pitts- 
Е, М.А 26, Tchrs. Col. Columbia 
.D.'36, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Larimer Elem. Sch., Pittsburgh 13, 


Storm, Grace E., Dept. of Educ., Univ. of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Stoudemire, E. B., A.B.'23, Newberry Col.; 


Supt. of Sch., Walhalla, S. C., since 1926.- 


ut, Elta E. Acting Prin., Scarritt Sch., 
Br Askew St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Grover, A.B. in Ed.'28, Univ. of 
Stortth.: Prin, Wingert Sch. 3480 Russell 
St, Detroit 7, Mich., since 1932. 
Stovall, W. D. R., Prin., Enochs Jr. Н. S. 
Jackson, Miss. wy 
s D., B.A.12, M.A.'13, Prince- 
Stover л. Ast. Supt.’ of Sch, 216 E. 
Ninth St, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, since 1929. 
. Monroe, A.M.'04, Northwestern 
Stowe, Ay Морз, Harvard Univ.; Ph.D.'09, 
Columbia Univ.; Prof. of Educ., Univ. of 
N. H., Durham, N. H., since 1934. А 
d., B.B.A.'28, Texas Chris- 
Stone Стоне. EGF AMO, Hardin-Simmons 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch. Mertzon, Texas, 
since 1942. Р - ООН; 
ie, B.S.20, Univ. о on; 
Sti 21, Btaatord Univ.; Psychologist, 
Pub. Sch., Library Bldg., Kansas City 6, 
Mo., since 1921. е 
Stradling, James G., В.Е.Е.'00, Lafayette 
tudin, Јао The John €. Winston 
Co., 1006-16 "Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
since 1919. n 
Strahan, Charles J., Exec. Secy.. №. J, Baus. 
ан Бване ibn Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 
since 1943. 


Strand, Arthur E., M.A.'35, Univ. of Minn.; 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Duluth 2, Minn., since 
1943. 

Strand, Е. A., B.A.'23, St. Olaf Col.; M.A.'37, 
Leland Stanford Jr. Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Madison, S. Dak., since 1939. 


Strattan, J. Maurice, B.S. in Ed.'31, M.Ed. 
'34, Temple Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., 
West Reading, Pa., since 1944. 


Stratton, Mason A., B.S. in Ed.'28, New 
York Univ.; Dir. of Elem. Schools, 1809 
Pacific Ave., Atlantic City, N. J., since 
1941. 


* Strayer, George D., A.B.'03, Johns Hopkins 
Univ.; Ph.D.'05, Columbia Univ.; LL.D. 
'25, Col. of William and Mary; Litt.D.'29, 
Columbia Univ.;  LL.D.30, Bucknell 
Univ.; Pres, Natl. Educ. Assn., 1918-19; 
Honorary Life Member, American Assn. 
of Sch. Admin.; Prof. Emeritus, Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ., New York 27, М. Y., 
since 1943. 


* Strayer, George D., Jr., B.S.'27, Princeton 
Univ.; M.A.28, Ph.D.'34. Tchrs. Col, 
Columbia Univ.; Lt. (jg) U.S.N.R., Bldg. 
D NTS, NOB, Norfolk 11, Va., since 

Street, Claude W., B.S,’06, Carleton Col; 
A.M.'12, Univ. of Minn.; Ph.D.'33, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Head, Dept. of Educ., State 
Tchrs. Col, Pittsburg, Kansas, since 1932. 

Streeter, Helen, M.A.'36, Tchrs. Col, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Kdgn.-Prim. Supvr., Library 
Bldg., Kansas City 16, Kansas, since 1939. 

Streeter, Robert A., B.S.25, Univ. of Pa.; 
M.A.'40, State Tchrs. Col, Montclair, 
N. J.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Essex Falls, 
N. J., since 1944. 

Strickland, Chester O., M.A.'39, Univ. of 
Texas; Supt. of Sch., White Deer, Texas, 
since 1941. 

Strickland, Ruth G., B.S.’25, M.A.'32, Tchrs. 
Col, Columbia Univ.; Ph.D.'38, Columbia 
Univ.; Asst. Prof. of Educ., Sch. of Educ., 
Ind. Univ., Bloomington, Ind., since 1939. 

Strickland, V. L., Ph.D.'25, Univ. of Nebr.; 
Prof. of Educ. Kansas State Col, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, since 1922. 

Strine, Huber D., Supvg. Prin. of Twp. Sch., 
York, Pa. 

Stroble, M. D., M.Ed.'36, Univ. of Texas; 
Supt. of Sch., Poteet, Texas, since 1939. 
Strong, Laverne, Dir. of Elem. Educ., Pub. 

Sch., Richmond, Ind. 

Strong. Ormond B., Supt. of Sch., 208 Bull 
St., Savannah, Са,, since 1926. 

Strong, Sarah L., A.B.'17, Swarthmore Col.; 
M.A.'26. Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; 
State Helping Tchr., Ringoes, N. J., since 
1926. 


Strong. Solomon C., Diploma '02, State Nor- 
mal Sch. East Stroudsburg, Pa.; B.S.'16, 
New York Univ.; Supt. of Sch, West 
Orange, N. J., since 1918. 

Strong, W. Melvin, В.5.'27, Brigham Young 
Univ.; M.S.'33, Univ. of Utah; D.Ed.'43, 
Univ. of Southern Calif.:: Dir, Youth 
Activities, Union Н. S. Dist, Hunting- 
ton Beach, Calif. 

Strong. William M., B.S.13, Tufts Col; 
Ed.M.'29, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Southington, Conn., since 1934. 

Strossman, Marion R., Ph.B.'22, Univ. of 
Wis.; M.A.'31, Columbia Univ.; Prin., 
Cunt Bardwell Sch. Aurora, Ill, since 
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Alden T., B.S.29, St. Lawrence 
BG MS. m Bacay Cornell Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Perry, N. Y., since 1940. 
Stuart, Harry G., B.S.'11, Muhlenberg Col.; 
A.M.'34, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; 
Supvg. Prin. of Twp. Sch., Bernardsville, 

N. J., since 1930. 

Stuart, Herman H., A.B.'01, Bates Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Melrose, Mass., since 1922. 

Stuart, R. L., Jr., Supt. of Sch., Greer, S. C. 

Stubblefield, Garland A., B.S.E.’24, M.S/'31, 
Univ. of Ark.; Supt. of Sch, El Dorado, 
Ark, since 1944, 

Stubbs, G. T., A.B.'26, Southeastern State 
Tchrs. Col., Durant Okla.; M.A.'31, Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Du- 
rant, Okla., since 1929, 

Studebaker, John үу, 
Clark Col; A.M.1 Columbia Univ.; 
LL.D.'34, Drake Uni ^ 
berg Col.; U. S. Comm of Educ., Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C 
since 1934. 

Studwell Harold F., A.M.'27, Columbia 
Univ.; Ed.D.'39, New York Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., East Rockaway, N. Y., since 1925. 

Study, Harry P. A.B.'03, Baker Univ.; 
M.A.'11, Boston Univ.; A.M.'28, Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Springfield, Mo., 
since 1924, 

Sturtevant, Merle Alton, В.5.'08, Univ. of 
Maine; Supt. of Sch., Shrewsbury, Mass., 
since 1923. 

Stutsman, I. Е., A.B.'09, State Univ. of 
Iowa; M.A.'25, Univ. of Denver; Supt, of 
Sch., San Antonio 3, Texas, since 1939. 

Sudman, Chester G., B.S.30, Mich. State 
Normal Col., Ypsilanti, Mich.; Supt. of 
Sch. Lapham Sch., Allen Park, Dearborn, 
Mich., since 1930. 

Suerken, Ernst Henry, A.B.'30, A.M.'31, Cor- 
nell Univ.; M.A.'42, State Tchrs. Col., 
Montclair, N. J.; Supvg. Prin. The Chil- 

dren's Village H, S., Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
since 1942, 

Sugg, В. A., Со, Sch. Supvr., 

Suhrie, Ambrose L., Ph.B,’ 
оп Univ.; A.M.'11 
LL.D.’19, John 


Helena, Ark, 


Sullivan, Henr: Lee, B.Sc. 
Univ.: MAYS ў 


in Ed.'19, Ohio 
i,M.A.'27, Columbia Uni +; Supt. 

Sch., Marietta, Ohio, since 1928. didt 
Sullivan, Irene Frances, Prin. M 
Sch., 5082 Cadillac, tr s Mee 


Detroit 1 i 
since 1944, it 13, Mich., 


Баташ S. В., Supt., Twp. Н. S., De Kalb, 

Sullivan, Walter Caswell, A.B.'17, A.M.'18, 
Univ. of S. C.; Supt. of Sch., Rock Hill, 
S. C., since 1938. 


Sutherland, Mrs. Pearle K., M.A.’44, North- 
western Univ.; State Supvr. of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, Centen- 
nial Bldg., Springfield, IlL, since 1943, 


Sutter, Harry B. B.S/29, Southwest Mo. 
State Tchrs. Col Springfield, Mo.; М.А, 
in Ed.’34, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Sch., 
Wakefield, Mich., since 1943. 

Sutton, Clyde S.. В.5.°33, Central N 
Col.; M.S.'42, Butler Univ.; Prin., 
Middletown, Ind., since 1942, 
ton, James Elvis, M.A. in Ed.’29, Univ. 

sul Supt. of Sch., Fayette, Mo., since 
1941. 


ormal 
S., 


Sutton, T. D, A.M., Univ. of Chicago; 
Prin. Amboy Twp. Н. S., Amboy, Iil., 
since 1943, 


Sutton, Willis Anderson, 


mory Univ;  Ped.D.'24, 


Swaim, Laura Grey, Ed.M.'38, Temple 
Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Maple Shade, 
N. J., since 1922. 

Swain, Carl C., M.A.18, Columbia Univ.; 
Pres, State Tchrs. Col, Minot, N. Dak., 
Since 1938. А 

Swain, Frances L., S.B.'12, A.M.’14, Univ. 
of Chicago; Dir. of Household Arts, 
Pub. Sch. 228 N. LaSalle St, Chicago 
1, IIl., since 1928. И 

Swanson, A. M., M.S. in Ed.'22, Univ. of 
Kansas; Pres., Jr. Col, Kansas City, Mo., 
Since 1939. 

Swanson, Walter G., Genl. Mgr., Conven- 
tion and Tourist Bureau, Civic Auditori- 
um, San Francisco 2, Calif. 

Sward, John I, A.B.’23, Bethany Col.; 
A.M.'38, Colo. State Col. of Educ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Valley Center, Kansas, since 
1937. 

Swartz, D. V., A.B.'31, Southwestern Col.; 
M.A.’38, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of Sch. 
Sterling, Kansas, since 1942. 

Sweatt, Chester V., Supt. of Sch., West- 
ford, Mass. - 

Sweem, Ervin L., A.B.'26, Baker Univ.; 
M.A.'38, Univ. of Colo.; Prin. Roesland 
Sch., Kansas City 3, Kansas, since 1932. 

Sweeney, Ellen C., B.S/36, Boston Uni 


Asst. Supt. of Sch. New Bedford, Mass., 
* since 1942. 


"Sweeney, Joseph C., A.B.'04, Bates Col. 


Supt. of Sch., Burrillville, R. I, since 
1910. Address: Harrisville, R. I. 


Sweeney, Mary J., 118 26th Ave., San Fran- 
. if 


cisco 21, Cali a 


Sweet, Walter Prescott, B. 5.717, Tufts Col.; 
Ed.M.’30, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Danbury, Conn., since 1941. 

Swetman, Ralph Waldo, Ph.B.'07, Hamilton 
Col; A.M.'17, Columbia Univ.; Ph.D.'28, 
Stanford Univ.; Pres. State Tchrs. Col., 
Oswego, N. Y., since 1933, 

Swicker, Harold B. B.A. in Ed.'21, Univ. 
of Maine; М.А. "in Ed.27, Tchrs. Col., 

iv.; Supt. of Sch., Chester, 


7. Diploma '06, State Nor- 
gal Sch. Edinboro, Ра; A.B.'ll. Yale 
Univ; Su 17. енга. "CoL, "Columbia 
-; Supt. 5 ” 
Uu ig of Sch. Watertown, Conn 
Swigart, Forrest Damon, B.S.’21, Denison 
Univ.: M.A’29, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. 
sei Sch. Bellevue, Ohio, since 1932. 
"Col. Mg sgl, A.BJ28, М. Manchester 
ilu M.$/36, "Ind; тушу. e, Mancheste 
s нові, Ind, since 194g, SUP of Sch, 
Vinehart George B, Amo i 
Pett S341, Univ. of Рз guo Urginus 
Swing nn, Boyertown, Pa, sinoc у Prin. 
Nang, Glenn ©, BANG wan) Qu 
State Univ.; Supe. of Sen, QA 17. Ohio 
Ape ud ; Supt. of Sch., Covington, Ky., 


Swingley, C. E, Pri 
un Prin, 


Edison H, S., Gary, 
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Swope, Charles S., A.B.'25, Dickinson Col.; 
A.M.'30, Univ. of Pa.; Pres., State Tchrs. 
Col, West Chester, Pa., since 1935. 


Swope, Mary B. Prin. Hartford Sch., 
Canton, Ohio. 

Sylla, Ben A., Ph.B.’28, M.A.'33, Univ. of 
Chicago; Supt. of Sch. Chicago Hgts., 
Ill., since 1933. 

Sylvest, Murphy J. Dir. of Tchr. Tr., 
Southeastern La. Col, Hammond, La. 

Syre, Melvin G., Diploma '25, Western 

B.A.'31, Univ. of 


Wash. Col. of Educ.; 
Wash.; Supt, Oak Lake Pub. Schs., Se- 


attle 33, Wash., since 1942. 


m 


Tall, Henry M., Supt. of Sch., Onalaska, 
Wis. 

Tallman, Norman O., A.B.'31 Occidental 
Col; M.A.'36, Univ. of Southern. Calif.; 
Dir. of Research, Child Welfare and At- 
tendance, Unified Sch. Dist. Montebello, 
Calif., since 1942. 

Tallman, Pearle, A.B.'20, Iowa State Tchrs. 
Col, Cedar Falls, Iowa; М.А,'28, Colum- 
bia Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Houston 
3, Texas, since 1941. 

Tanglen, L. H., Supt. of Sch. 
Minn., since 1944. 

Tanruther, Edgar M., Ph.D.'37, State Univ, 
of Iowa; Dir, Tchr. Tr. and Prof. of 
Educ, Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio, since 
1942. 

Таре, Н. A., Pres., Northern Mich. Col. of 
Educ. Marquette, Mich. 

Tarlton, J. J. A.B.'25, Wake Forest Col.; 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Rutherfordton, N. C. 
since 1934. 

Tarr, L. Ernest, B.C.S.’30, Rider Col; 

В.5.'33, M.S. in Ed.'40, Syracuse Univ.; 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Dryden, N. Y., since 
1938. 

Taylor, 


Hopkins, 


Albert S., B.S.'96, Col. of the City 
of New York; Pd.M.'20, New York Univ.; 
Asst. Supt. of Sch. 1827 Archer St., 
Bronx, New York 60, N. Y., since 1937. 

Taylor, Elijah E., A.B.'20, Syracuse Univ.; 
À.M.'26, Columbia Univ.; Asst. Supvr., 
State Educ. Dept., Albany 7, N. Y., since 
1941. 

Taylor, 
body Col. for 

Asst. 


І к W., А.В.'28, Mercer Univ.; 
IR Address: Pub. 


Elizabeth, В.5.'29, George Pea- 
Tchrs.; M.A.'39, Columbia 
Supt. of Sch., Shreveport 


Taylor, 
M А34, Columbia Univ. 


Sch. Dawson, Ga. bos 
Taylor, Н. Ç., В.5.'18, Bethel Col.; M.A.'29, 
George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of 
Sch., Elizabethtown, Ky., since 1931. 
Taylor, Harvey L., A.B.'21, Univ. of Utah; 

Я.А 225 Columbia Unis Supt., Mesa 

Union H. S. Mesa, Ariz., since 1933. 
Taylor, Ноу, A.B.'06, Duke Univ.; A.M.'13, 
ашшы Univ.; Ph.D.'31, George Pea. 

body Col. for Tchrs.; Dean of Instr. and 

Registrar, Ga. State. Col. for Women, 

Milledgeville, Ga., since 1934. 

Taylor, Hugh L., Co. Supt. of Sch., Anda- 


lusia, Ala. Ld frat 

Taylor, I. T», B.Litt/12, B.A. I$ е 
mazes Normal Col.; LL.D.'37, SEDI 
Webster Univ.; Co. Supt. of Sch., na, 
Texas, since 1935. 


Taylor, J. Carey, В.5.'22, M.A.'27, D.Ed.'3 
орав снаа 
3 E. 25th St, Baltimore 18, Md. since 
1930. 

Taylor, James F., А.В:'05, Middlebury Col.; 
LL.DJ32, Niagara Univ.; Supt. of Sch. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., since 1924. 

Taylor, John W., A.B.'31, Univ. of Calif.; 
Co. Supt. of Sch, Ukiah, Calif, since 
1935. 

Taylor, Louis, B.S.'25, M.A.'27, Ohio Stat: 
Univ. Address: 918 S. Tracy, XU 
Mont. 

Taylor, Paul R., M.S. in Ed.'31, Okla. Agri 
and Mech. Col.; Supt. of Sch., El Reno, 
Okla., since 1935. 

Taylor, Roy E., В.5.'22, Kansas State Tchrs. 
Col, Pittsburg, Kansas; M.S.'27, Univ. of 
Kansas; Supt. of Sch., Herculaneum, Mo., 
since 1924. 

Taylor, Walter N., B.S.'97, M.A.'98, Miss. 
Col.; Exec. Secy., Miss. Educ., Assn., 219 
N. President St., Jackson, Miss, since 
1921. 

Taylor William S., B.S.A.'12, Univ. of Ky.; 
M.S,13, Univ. of Wis.; Ph.D.'24, Colum: 
bia Univ.; Dean, Col. of Educ., Univ. of 
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, John W., A.M.'16, Univ. of Kansas; 
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Administrators: assignment of unad- 
justed pupils to vocational education by, 
95; attitude toward work experience, 
88; careful selection of, 167; challenge 
of yearbook to, 259; democratic cooper- 
ation with classroom teachers, 178; eco- 
nomic depression difficulties of, 222- 
emphasis placed by, on civic objective, 
108; enthusiastic interest of, in physical 
fitness program, 78; failure to enforce 
physical fitness, 61; failure to resist 
parents’ demands for grade skipping, 56; 
insistence on correction of physical de- 
fects by, 50, 55; lack of, in rural educa- 
tion, 24; leadership in organizing physi- 
cal fitness programs, 70-74; necessity of 
technics by, 172; necessity to fight for 
beliefs, 62; responsibility to build teach- 
er’s prestige, 175-76; vocational educa- 
tional questions confronting, 91-92. 


Adult education: continuation of early 
interest in sports, 63; lack of schooling 
among adults, 26-31; need for extension 
of, 44; Negro opportunities, 26-32; 
rural-urban differences, 26-37; state 
median attainments, 28-31; variation in 
adult opportunities, 18-45. See also 
Educational opportunity; Secondary 
schools; Vocational education. 


3 


America: appreciation of past, 111-12; 
building better, 10, 12, 15; continuous 
democratic development of, 111; educa- 
tional life stream of, 177; educational 
tradition of, 17; faith in the future, 
112-14; future economic policies of, 
91-92; ideals of, 17; national weak- 
nesses of, 60-62; need for careful se- 
lection of teachers, 167; need for tech- 
nical education, 102-103; no precon- 
ceived blueprints of, 12; pattern for 
world organization, 129-30; physical 
deficiencies revealed, 54-55, 60-61; 
physical fitness incentives for, 79-81; 
postwar problems, 107; realistic atti- 
tude toward change, 118-22; rededica- 
tion to education, 45; regional differ- 
ences in educational opportunity in, 
18-24; separation of church and state, 
130-31; tempo of life in, 56; traditional 
pattern of cooperation in, 49; tradi- 
tional work experiences in, 83; use of 
democratic processes in solving prob- 
lems of, 108-109. See also Citizenship ; 
Federal government; State government. 


American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators: list of active members, 
277-407; officers, 270; official records 
(why incomplete), 269; relatively low 
membership in, 170; yearbook com- 
mission (1945) membership, 4. See also 
National Education Association, 


Army: See Military forces. 


Auditory aids: amplitude modulation 
in radio, 156; developments under mili- 
tary program, 155-56; effect of com- 
mercial radio and motion pictures upon 
recreation, 56; frequency modulation 
in radio, 156-57; possible postwar sur- 
pluses, 156. See also Methods, Better; 
Visual aids. 

Birth-rates: children per women 20-44 
years of age, 20-23; decreasing number 
of families with school children, 245; 
effect on educational opportunity, 21- 
24; racial differences in, 21; rural-urban 
differences, 19-21; state differences, 19- 
21; war increase in, 221. 

Certification: See Teacher education. 


Character education: See Citizenship; 
Spiritual values. 

Citizenship: cooperation as basis of, 
11; democratic processes, 108-109; 
developing realistic attitudes, 118-22; 
developing self-control, 116-18; devel- 
oping spiritual values, 130-37; extension 
of education needed for, 43-44; funda- 
mental beliefs as to, 106; mutual inter- 
dependence, 109-10; need for im- 
provement of, 11; references on, 262- 
63; school’s responsibilities, 110-11; 
teaching appreciation of past, 111-12; 
teaching constructive attitude toward 
government, 122-25; teaching faith in 
future, 112-14; teaching understanding 
of present, 114-16; teaching world out- 
look, 125-30; thru community schools, 
252; unsolved American problems, 107. 
See also Educational opportunity; Ele- 
mentary schools; Secondary schools. 

Community: citizenship opportunities 
in, 252; close contacts with classroom, 
159-60; in physical fitness program, 
69-70; school as center of, 255-58. See 
also Laymen; Local units. 

Community schools: citizenship oppor- 
tunities thru, 252; committees of lay- 
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men, 242; fundamental beliefs as to, 
234; importance of community contacts, 
233-36; juvenile delinquency, 253; lay 
participation in policy-making, 241-48; 
necessity of reaching fathers, 238; ob- 
structions to development of, 237; par- 
ent groups, 239-41; peoples’ schools, 
258; recreation in, 256-59; references 
on, 267-68; relations with industry, 
251-52; schoolboard participation in, 
246-47; school law provision for, 257- 
58; training veterans, 253-54; using 
community as laboratory, 248-53; war- 
time lay participation, 247; wartime 
training, 249-50; working with parents, 
238. See also Laymen. 

Curriculum: lay help in formulating, 
242-45; need for more realistic, 10. 
See also Adult education; Community 
schools; Elementary schools; Methods, 
Better; Secondary schools. 


Education: coordination of educational 
relationships, 192-94; extension upward 
and downward, 43-44; freedom from 
governmental interference, 183; in- 
creased expenditures for, 220-22; life 
Stream of America, 177; need for unity 
in, 183; needed extension of, 43-44; 
objective of American, 111; of minority 
groups, 37-43 ; operational level of, 202; 
problems of American life, 107; reasons 
for regional variations of, 19-24; re- 
strictions upon, 24; school’s citizenship 
responsibilities, 110-11; value oí in- 
vestment in, 232-33; variations in 
quality of, 18-19; work experience in, 


83-91. See also Elementary schools; 
Secondary schools, 


Educational Opportunity: amount of 
schooling, 18-19; basic to democracy, 
17; birth-rates and, 19-22, 31-34; edu- 
cational attainment in rural areas, 26- 
31; educational attainment of Negro, 
37-38; family income and, 10, 38-43; 
fundamental beliefs as to, 16; meaning 
of, 17-18; minority groups, 37-43; 
references on, 260; regional diff 
in, 18-24; sacrifices made for, 17; 
variations in school expenditures, 18. 
See also Birth-rates; Income levels ; 
Local units. 


erences 


Elementary schools: “fit to come to 
school” standard, 52; fundamentals not 
neglected, 147-48; physical fitneés pro- 
gram of, 75-76; principal and physical 


fitness program, 70-74; total body 
activities in, 53; value of supplementary 
activities in, 164. See also Education; 
Methods, Better; Objectives. 


Federal aid: equalization aid needed, 
214-16; estimates of amounts needed, 
213-19; estimates of total educational 
costs, 210-13; federal aid as vehicle 
for reform, 231-32; federal control, 
13; first step proposals, 216-19; war 
training programs, 92. See also Federal 
government; Local units; School fi- 
nance; Secondary schools. 


Federal control: See Federal aid; Fed- 
eral government; School finance; State 
government. 


Federal government: census data, 18- 
43; control in current federal bills, 191- 
92; educational grants in 1942, 189; 
effects of Lanham Act, 230-31; esti- 
mates of federal aid needed, 213-19; 
fear of federal power, 190; Federal 
Communications Commission, 156-57; 
federal functions in education, 194-96; 
fundamental beliefs respecting federal- 
state-local relations, 182; funds for edu- 
cation, 187-92; government in daily 
life, 123-25; grants to states in 1943, 
188; in program of physical fitness, 68; 
lack of unity in planning federal legis- 
lation, 191-92; list of federal educa- 
tional functions, 193-96; national in- 
terest in education, 184-87; need to 
Clrify relation to state governments 
and to education, 183; needed changes 
in structure, 204-206; possible national 
planning commission, 204; reciprocal 
state-federal relationships, 192-94; ref- 
erences on, 266; resolution of federal 
functions, 194-95; role in education, 
13; types of federal activity in educa- 
tion, 190; U. S. Office of Education 
Committee on Vocational Technical 
Training, 101-102; U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation study of religious education, 133- 
34; war training programs, 92-93; 
Youth programs of, 85.86. See also 
Local units; State government. 


Finance: See School finance. 
Health: See Physical fitness, 
Income levels: 


е effect on educational 
opportunity, 38; percent in different, 
attending high school, 40-42, See also 
Educational opportunity. 
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Industry: action by, 14; cooperation 
with war training, 251; tax-fighting 
activities of, 223; teaching the con- 
tributions of, 114. See also Laymen. 


International relations: broadened in- 
terests of children, 145; challenges of 
dictatorship, 113; early attitudes de- 
veloped at home, 127-28; effect of avia- 
tion on, 107, 126-27; effect of dictators 
upon, 110; lessons from World War II, 
125-30; old world influences on atti- 
tudes toward taxation, 122. Sec also 
Citizenship. 


Labor: action by, 14; necessity of teach- 
ers understanding, 171; teaching the 
contributions of, 114. See also Laymen. 


Laymen: attitudes of, after World War 
I, 5; cooperation in physical fitness 
plan, 74; cooperation with work ex- 
perience programs, 88; folk attitude 
toward teachers, 167; interference with 
physical fitness programs, 61; lay in- 
difference toward teacher selection, 167; 
need for action by, 10; need to build 
teacher’s prestige, 176; parent-teacher 
activities, 239-41; reawakened force of, 
14; rededication to education, 45; re- 
sponsibility for professional losses, 175; 
sacrifices for education, 17; supplying 
exhibits to schools, 159-60; value of 
yearbook to, 10; world outlook begins 
in the home, 127-28. See also Industry; 
Labor; Parents. 


Learning, Better: See Elementary 
schools; Methods, Better; Secondary 
schools. 


Local units: area vocational schools, 
96-98; challenges to, 203; county popu- 
lation changes, 36; educational func- 
tions of, 201-204; in program of physi- 
cal fitness, 69-70; list of educational 
functions, 201-202; meaning of re- 
sponsibility in, 202-203; mobility of 
population challenge to, 35; needed 
changes in local educational structure, 
207; operational level, 202; possible 
limitation of, on educational oppor- 
tunity, 18; practices needing correc- 
tion, 203; references on, 266; unique 
role of, 12. See also Federal govern- 
ment; State government. 

Methods, Better: applications of re- 
search, 163-65; attaining social objec- 
tives, 163; audio-visual aids, 153-57; 


controversial issues, 115; democracy in 
teaching, 144-48; evaluation, 150-52; 
fundamental belieís as to, 138; helping 
individual child, 140-44; inadequacies 
in health education, 56-60; in physical 
fitness program, 76-77; learning by 
doing, 148-49; life-related teaching, 
157-63; realistic attitude toward change, 
118-22; references on, 263-64. See also 
Auditory aids; Elementary schools; 
Military forces; Secondary schools; 
Visual aids. 


Military forces: challenge to high 
schools and colleges, 140; democratic 
instruction in, 147; educational pro- 
gram of, 139-40; emphasis on applica- 
tion, 149; foreign language teaching 
by, 162; guidance by, 143-44; influence 
upon visual and auditory aids, 155-56; 
motivations used in learning, 11, 139- 
40; specific testing procedures used by, 
151-52; use of civilian educators, 139. 


National Education Association: co- 
ordination thru, 192; participation in 
national planning, 204; relatively low 
membership in, 170; research report of, 
175; studies of the cost of education, 
211-12. See also American Association 
of School Administrators. 


Navy: See Military forces. 


Objectives: educational opportunity, 
17-18, 44-45; experimental methods in 
attaining, 163-65; importance of civic, 
108-109; in Children’s Charter, 141; 
in technical education, 98-101; of 
American democracy, 17; of citizenship 
education, 111-37; of religious teach- 
ing, 135-36; of school physical fitness 
program, 47-48, 74-75; of work ex- 
perience, 86-87; rooted in American 
ideals, 121-22. 


Occupational efficiency: ages of em- 
ployment, 96; appraising work experi- 
ence, 88; area vocational schools, 97; 
basic questions in vocational training, 
91-92; early recognition of work ex- 
perience, 84-85; effects of depression, 
85-86; European technical institutes, 
101; federal vocational funds, 94-95; 
fundamental beliefs as to, 82; future 
possibilities in technical education, 102- 
104; general programs of technical 
education, 99-101; health and, 48; need 
for vocational education, 95-96; needed 
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surveys, 101-102; references on, 261- 
62; technical education, 98-104; tech- 
nical institutes, 98-99; training for 
family of occupations, 94; values of 
work experience, 86-87; wartime train- 
ing, 92-93; work experience defined, 
83-84. See also Secondary schools; 
Work experience. 


Parents: demand for grade-skipping, 56; 
releasing pupils from physical fitness 


Programs, 61; value of yearbook to, 10. 
See also Laymen. 


Physical fitness: basic steps toward, 49- 
53; camping Program, 79; community 
organization for, 62-66; cooperation 
between local boards, 66-70; definition 
of, 47; emotions and, 51-52; exercise, 
53, 75-79; failure to correct defects, 

54-55; false assumptions of, 5; free- 

dom from handicaps, 50-51; funda- 

mental beliefs as to, 46; health habits, 

52; how to get, 10-11; implications of, 

47-48; ineffective habits, 56-60; na- 

tional cooperation for, 68; national in- 

centive for, 79-81; organizing individ- 

ual school, 70-74; past lessons, 53-62; 

platform on, 67; references on, 260-61; 

relation to health, 47; school organiza- 

tion for, 66-74; school Program for, 

74-79; state cooperation for, 68-69; 

unnecessary strain, 56; weak national 

pattern, 60-62. 


Policies: better methods an 
138; citizenship education, 
munity-school relations, 23 
portunity, 16; federal-sta 
tions, 182; occupational 
physical fitness, 46; schoo 
teacher preparation and 
tices, 166. 


Principals: See Administrators, 


Public relations: See 
Schools; Laymen; School fi 


Radio: See Auditory aids. 


References, Selected: better methods 
and learning, 263-64; citizenship edu- 
cation, 262-63; community-school rela- 
tions, 267-68; equal opportunity, 260; 
federal-state-local relations, 266; occu- 

pational efficiency, 261-62; physical fit- 

ness, 260-60; school finance, 266-67; 

teacher preparation and personnel, 

264-65. 


d learning, 
106; com- 
4; equal op- 
te-local rela- 
efficiency, 82; 
1 finance, 208; 
Personnel prac- 


Community 
nance, 


Religious education: 


See 
values; Citizenship. 


Spiritual 

Rural education: birth-rates in rural 
areas, 19-21, 31-34; compared with 
urban, 25-26; effect of, on urban areas, 
37; effect of population mobility, 34; 
heavy pupil load, 20-21; inadequacies 
of, 24; lack of teacher preparation in, 
25-26; mobility of population effects on, 
34-37; need for consolidation in, 24; 
salaries in, 25; schooling of people, 26- 
31. See also Educational opportunity ; 
Federal aid; School finance. 


School finance: administrative adapta- 
tion to changes in, 222; broadening 
trends in, 209; dangers of tax limita- 
tions, 224-26; economic investment in 
education, 232-33; effects of depres- 
sion on, 222; equalization federal aid, 
214-16; estimates of federal aid needed, 
213-19; failures in state finance pro- 
grams, 227-28; federal aid as vehicle 
Íor reform, 231-32; federal funds for 
Vocational education, 94-95; first steps 
in federal aid, 216-19; fundamental 
beliefs as to, 208; George-Deen Act, 
94-95; increased expenditures as social 
tendency, 220-26; increases in school 
Costs, 221; Lanham Act, 230-31; les- 
Sons of the 1930's, 223-24; limits of 
Support unknown, 219-20; national 
ideals require additional funds, 45; 
need for additional, 12; need for equal- 

ization, 226-32; potential national ex- 

penditures for education, 210-20; re- 
cent estimates of increased school costs, 

211-13; references on, 266-67; regional 

variations in expenditures, 18; shifting 

of cost away from local unit, 228-30; 

Smith-Hughes aid, 92, 94. See also Fed- 

eral aid; Federal government; Local 

units; State government. 


Secondary schools: 


area vocational 
Schools, 96.97 А 


d coordinated with tech- 
nical schools, 100; effect of enrolments 
on school Support, 221; effect of war 


on enrolments, 86; increased enrol- 
ments in, 95; lack of, for minority 
groups, 37-43; Motivation of students 
in, 161-62; Physica] fitness Program in, 


ssible use of army methods 


„foreign languages, 162; teaching 
taxation in, 124-25. 


› War training pro- 
grams, 92-93, 249-50, work experience 
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in, 84-85. See also Methods, Better; 
Objectives; Occupational efficiency; 
Work experience. 

Spiritual values: Bible reading in 
schools, 132-33; ethical character, 136- 
37; fundamentals of religious teach- 
ing, 133-36; limitations on the schools, 
131; objectives of religious teaching, 
135-36; schools not godless, 130; sepa- 
ration of church and state, 130-31; 
Sunday-school relationships, 134; week- 
day religious education, 133-34. 


State government: ability of state per- 
sonnel, 197-200; cooperation among the 
states, 199-200; coordination of educa- 
tion, 192; desirability of state and 
local cooperation, 187; educational 
functions at state level, 196-201; edu- 
cational relationships with federal gov- 
ernment, 183; expenditures for educa- 
tion, 18; federal educational grants in 
1942, 189; federal functions in educa- 
tion, 194-96; federal funds for educa- 


tion, 187-92; fundamental beliefs as to ` 


federal-state-local relations, 182; gov- 
ernmental influences in daily life, 122- 
25; in program of physical fitness, 68- 
69; needed changes in state educational 
structure, 206-207; possible improve- 
ments in state organization, 198-99; 
reciprocal federal-state relationships, 
192-94; references on, 266; responsi- 
bility for education, 183; state freedom 
with federal cooperation, 190; state- 
;local relationships, 200-201; unwilling- 
ness of states to reject federal money, 
190. See also Federal government; 
Local units. 


Superintendents of schools: See Ad- 
ministrators. 


Taxation: See School finance. 


Teacher education: apprenticeship in, 
173; fundamental beliefs as to, 166; 
general preservice program of, 170-74; 
in-service development, 179-81; lack of, 
in rural schools, 25-26; recruitment 
for, 169-70; references on, 264-65. 


Teachers: assignment to recreational 


programs, 63; average salary variations 
of, 18; better selection of, 12; candi- 
dates for training, 169-70; conditions 
of employment, 175-77; effect of in- 
adequate salaries, 175-76; failure to 
join professional associations, 170; im- 
portance of qualified teachers, 167; in- 
adequacy of teacher preparation, 168; 
in-service growth, 179-81; leaving the 
profession, 168; preservice preparation, 
170-74; recognition in service, 174-79; 
recruiting competent student teachers, 
169; references on, 264-65. 


Technical education: See Occupational 


efficiency. 


Visual aids: lists of aids, 155; military 


uses of, 155-56; new developments, 
155-56; possible postwar surpluses, 156. 
See also Auditory aids; Methods, Better. 


Vocational education: Sec Occupa- 


tional efficiency; Secondary schools. 


Work experience: appraising of, 88; 


at Antioch College, 84; at Drexel In- 
stitute, 84; at University of Cincinnati, 
84; definition of, 83; during depres- 
sion period, 85-86; during World War 
II, 86; early recognition of, 84; future 
of, 88-91; in CCC, 85-86; in Fitch- 
burg, Mass, 84; in NYA, 85-86; in 
York, Pa., 84; place in education, 11; 
values of, 86-87. 


World War I: lessons from, 5; stimu- 


lation of vocational education, 92, 149. 


World War II: cooperation in, irre- 


spective of creed or position, 17; day 
of reckoning, 5-6; effect on college and 
high-school enrolments, 86; manpower 
shortages, 86; physical deficiencies re- 
vealed by. 54-55, 60-61; population 
mobility during, 35; possible postwar 
attitudes, 125; postwar problems, 107; 
study of, thru newspapers, 158; train- 
ing veterans, 253-54; vocational train- 
ing during, 92-93. 
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